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THE MANUFACTURING POOR: 


THE MEANS OF ELEVATING THEIR MORAL CONDITION —— EDUCATION, 


na former number* we took a gene- 
l ral view of the social, intellectual, 
and moral condition of the manufac- 
turing poor. Our duty was an easy 
one; our task went no further than 
a simple statement of what our own 
eyes had witnessed and others had 
described. Very different is the sub- 
ject which we now propose to our- 
selves. Consider the numbers that 
have gathered and are gathering into 
our crowded towns—beings capable 
of enjoyment, who once, it may be, 
luxuriated in the green fields, and 
felt the inspiration of the ‘ incense- 
breathing morn, but are now ‘ca- 
bined, cribbed, confined,’ in some 
dark cellar or noisome alley ; reflect 
upon the multitudes who have grown 
up from infancy in these cheerless, 
lightless, airless dwellings; bear in 
mind that immortal beings—careless, 
ignorant, sinful—are passing, gene- 
ration after generation, out of these 
dark abodes into the still darker 
home that awaits the rich as well as 
poor; remember, too, that their 
places are not left vacant, but filled 
up by others more in number, and 
that the human mass is increasing in 
a ratio that is fearful !—think of all 
this, and then say whether he who 
approaches the question of their moral 
improvement and social elevation is 
not addressing himself to a point the 
most important of all to the happi- 


ness of individuals, the order of 
society, and the well-being of the 
empire at large ? 


EDUCATION. 


Of all the subjects which have 
been discussed of late years, none has 
occupied more general attention than 
that of education among the poor. 
As to the character it ought to as- 
sume, the means whereby it is to be 
supported, and the nature of the sub- 
jects it should embrace, perhaps no 
question has given rise to greater 
diversity of sentiment; as to its 
political importance and personal 
advantages, there is no point on 
which men are so universally agreed. 
The minister of state has at length 
discovered that all his measures must 
be futile, unless the mind of the great 
human mass be enlightened to dis- 
tinguish truth, to acknowledge jus- 
tice, and to obey law. The minister 
of the gospel understands that the 
awakening of mind and expansion of 
heart here below is that only spring- 
time process whereby these faculties 
can be prepared for their full deve- 
lopement in a future existence. The 
Christian magistrate is led from his 
own experience to ask the question 
of the heathen moralist,— 

Quid leges, sine moribus, 
Vane proficiunt ? 
The manufacturer perceives *how 
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dangerous it is for the mighty body 
of a people to awake to the con- 
sciousness of a giant’s power without 
the intellect of a child to regulate 
and direct it. All classes have been 
brought to acknowledge the brief 
but comprehensive truth of the wise 
man,—‘ That the soul be without 
knowledge, it is not good.’ Within 
the last half-century, the heaving of 
the mindless behemoth has startled 
many a stout heart. And the spirit 
of the closing year exhorts us by the 
anarchy and confusion that have 
followed its track, to gird ourselves 
for the struggle against the powers 
of darkness, and to quit ourselves 
like men. 

Our assertion may seem somewhat 
conceited, but we venture to affirm 
that our present educational diffi- 
culties and educational prospects have 
seldom been described in their true 
colours, and are at this moment but 
very imperfectly understood. Pam- 

hlets we have had in abundance, 
in most instances characterised by 
ingenuity and Christian feeling. But 
not one of them all seems to us to 
have grappled with the real diffi- 
culties of the subject. They have 
skimmed lightly over the deeply- 
rooted sore; they have begun with 
the statistics of school-inspectors and 
prison-chaplains, filled up the body 
of their dissertations with figures and 
finance, and closed in a cloud of ora- 
torical smoke, as if the magazine had 
exploded and nothing more remained 
than for the invading army to enter 
and take possession of the defenceless 
citadel. 

Let us, then, first of all, draw the 
reader’s attention to the condition of 
the manufacturing poor in its bearing 
upon education. And here, remem- 
ber, we are not speaking of an agri- 
cultural population, nor of the order 
of shopkeepers in towns, but of that 
class among which education is espe- 
cially needed, and from which the 
absence of it is especially to be dreaded 
—the lowest portion of the operative 


poor. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

We need not inform the reader, if 
connected in any measure with a 
manufacturing district, that at nine 
yeags of age children are admitted 
into a cotton factory as ‘short-timers ;’ 
that, so long as they work the limited 
period, they are sent to school one- 
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half of each day, Saturday excepted ; 
and that at the age of thirteen they 
are admitted to employment for the 
full number of the factory hours. 
Now, in a purely manufacturing dis- 
trict, it may be asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that of those who 
enter a mill as operatives nineteen 
out of twenty commence as ‘short- 
timers.” These are, for the most 
part, sent to the National school for 
the daily instruction of three hours, 
which the law enforces. Whether 
the arrangement be a good one may 
be questioned ; but this, at least, is 
certain, that in many districts the 
National schools would be very thinly 
attended without these short-timers. 
Amongst such a population, then, 
take the following as the average 
composition of a National school :— 
Short-timers, varying in age from ) 
9 to 13 (in all 100), in attend- } 
ance - - - - 
Boys not engaged in a factory, ) 
from 9 to 13 - - - j 
Boys from 6 to 9 - - - 
120 
Out of these 120 boys, remember, 
not one is above thirteen; a large 
proportion attend only one-half the 
day, and the remainder are very 
young. Of the short-timers, many 
set their foot within a school for the 
first time in their lives when they 
are compelled by the law,—children 
of Methodist, Baptist, Independent, 
Romanist, and Establishmentarian 
parents. After rambling about the 
streets in raggedness till they reach 
the ninth year of their age, they are 
sent to the. National school one-half 
the day to commence their alphabet, 
—a task than which nothing can be 
more irksome to their untamed spi- 
rits. Bear in mind, too, that in a 
school of this kind there is a per- 
petual change; the average period of 
a scholar’s stay is very short: this 
naturally arises out of the changing 
circumstances of the parents, out of 
the facilities with which they move 
from their houses and districts, and 
from the caprices to which they are 
not less subject than their betters. 
Consider, further, that out of this 
mass of 120 children not one in ten 
returns from school to a well-regu- 
lated home; nay, a very large pro- 
portion witness nothing in their fa- 
milies but positive wickedness and 
loathsome filth. Profane oaths are 
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household words to them, and reeling 
drunkenness a familiar spectacle. 
Who will deny the accuracy of this 
statement ? 

Enter with us a National school 
in such a locality. You have pored 
over the eloquent pages of educa- 
tional pamphlets ; you have listened 
to lofty speeches on this subject at 
Exeter Hall; you have been almost 
blinded by * i excess of light,’ as 
some House-of; eee 
pist has emitted his flashes of elo- 
quence on this topic. Come in here 
with us. Behold 120 young urchins, 
ragged as Lazarus, but not so right- 
minded; ‘poor as Job, but not so 
patient ;’ uncombed as a hayrick, 
but not so-fragrant ; untamed as wild 
asses’ colts, ‘‘Tartars of the Ukraine 
breed,’ — 

Wild as the wild deer and untaught, 

With spur or bridle undefiled ; 

’Tis but a day they have been caught ! 
The dress of that sturdy fellow at 
the bottom of the class bears striking 
evidence of a street-scuffle some fort- 
night ago,— 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger 
through ! 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made ! 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus 
stabbed. 

Your indignation, we perceive, is 
rising; you are meditating a crusade 
against unkempt heads, foul linen, 
and ragged jackets; your fingers are 
itching to manipulate with a small- 
tooth comb on that squinting tyke 
with the red head, or to set a patch 
on that lad’s breeches behind, or to 
darn the stockings of that youngster 
with the short trousers. We love 
your kindly feelings, and would al- 
most venture to assist you; but we 
know very well that your patching, 
and darning, and combing, would be 
vain as the labours of Sisyphus. 
The apertures in the posterior parts 
of those nether integuments, we as- 
sure you, are as unmendable as the 
sieve-bottomed buckets of the Da- 

naides. 

‘Come up here, sir. Do you not 
see that your trousers are out at the 
knees, and that your brace-button is 
off?’ 

‘rT. 

* Why does not your mother mend 
them ?’ 

* Hasn’t no time--works i’ th’ fac- 
tory.’ 


* Have you another coat and trou- 
sers besides these ?’ 

* Noa.’ * 

* Another shirt ?’ 

* Ay, but it’s welly done!’ 

* You may go.’ 

Now follow that lad to his home ; 
put on your most seductive manner ; 
use your utmost powers of persuasion 
with the mother ; exhort her by the 
love she bears you to put a patch on 
her son’s breeches; and she will, 
probably, tell you to ‘mind your 
own business.’ Sally has ‘a soul 
above buttons.’ 

Suppose, now, you could place in 
this school the very best master that 
ever came from the very best trainin 
establishment, what extent of g 
could he accomplish? He is sur- 
rounded by 120 boys, of whom a 
large majority are untutored to vir- 
tue at home, and a considerable pro- 

rtion instructed in positive vice. 

e is obliged to use the monitorial 
system, and his most trustworthy 
assistant is a boy under thirteen years 
of age. He has a fluctuating mass 
under his charge,—a living stream 
is flowing through his school with- 
out any pause; and no sooner has a 
boy become useful to himethan he is 
removed. What amount of educa- 
tion can he here impart? If you 
measure the effects by the standard 
of pamphleteers and orators, we must 
answer that they are very small; if 
you measure them by the rules of 
common sense and plain reason, they 
are not inconsiderable. The spirit 
which has never known what it is to 
obey may be brought into subjection ; 
the broad principles of morality may 
be inculeated, dimly it may be, on 
those who have never been taught to 
discriminate between virtue and vice ; 
the elements of secular knowledge— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, grammar--may. be im- 
parted to some of the better boys, 
thus laying the foundation of much 
future benefit ; some acquaintance 
with our catechisms and creeds may 
be instilled into the minds of those 
who have never heard of the name 
of their Redeemer. All this is a 
very considerable amount of benefit, 
if you consider on the one hand the 
evil removed, and on the other the 
good infused ; but if you weigh the 
results in the balance of your true 
education-monger, they will instantly 
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kick the beam. The instruction is 
limited exclusively to the mecha- 
nical exercise of the mind, and the 
inculcation of a general sense of right 
and wrong; but assuredly there is 
no training of the heart in religious 
truths—no infusion of spiritual obe- 
dience on Christian principles and 
motives. 

It may not be inappropriate here 
to examine how far such a perfect 
Christian education can be the result 
of school-teaching solely, under cir- 
cumstances however favourable. We 
suspect that a fallacy exists on this 
point, which most writers and speak - 
ers on the question are willing to 
take up as a subject of declamation 
rather than of practical investigation. 
The Rev. H. P. Hamilton, in his able 
pamphlet on Popular Education, 
draws the following picture of what 
may be attained by sound religious 
training. 
the expectations of many sanguine 
men :— 

Religious instruction (he says) is not 
religion. There is a wide difference be- 
tween teaching the doctrines and truths 
of Christianity, and training to the duties 
founded uponthem. As is well remarked 
by Locke,—‘ The Christian religion we 
profess is not a notional science to fur- 
nish speculation to the brain nor dis- 
course to the tongue, but a rule of right- 
eousness to influence our lives.’ We 
grievously err in fancying that we make 
ovr little scholars good Christians by 
merely tasking their memory, or exer- 
cising their intellect. It should always 
be kept in mind by the instructors of the 
young, that religion deals with the heart 
rather than with the head ; that it begins 
with the feelings, and not with the rea- 
son. Let religious instruction be carried 
to the utmost extent that is compatible 
with the tender age of children; let them 
be thoroughly grounded in the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity ; let them be 
taught to repeat the Catechism (where 
used), not only with accuracy, but with 
intelligence ; let the Bible be read by 
them in a reverential spirit, and not de- 
graded into a task-book; let them be 
well versed in the leading facts of Scrip. 
ture history. All this is essential. But 
to stop here, to be satisfied with this, is 
to fall immeasurably short of the great 
end of a Christian education. To reli- 
gious instruction, properly so called, we 
must add the moral and religious training 
of the heart. By which we mean the 
infusing of devotional feeling, the im- 
planting of Christian principles, the form- 
ing of religious habits, and the impress- 
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ing by example, as well as precept, the 
several duties we owe to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves.— P. 27. 

Now let us assume the very best 
machinery and most favourable ma- 
terial for education that mind can 
devise; let us take 100 boys, from 
seven to thirteen years of age, and 
place them under three of the cle- 
verest masters that can be selected ; 
let us suppose the scene to be Eton, 
Harrow, or Rugby; or let us take 
the case of Proprietary schools, from 
which boys return home every even- 
ing to parents of the better classes, 
who, we take for granted, have, ge- 
nerally speaking, a proper idea of 
parental responsibility. In this, the 
most favourable assumption, how 
much heart-religion would be im- 
parted within the four walls of the 
school? We are not now addressing 
an audience from the platform, we 
speak to those who are candid in- 
quirers after truth and have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in expressing our 
belief, that in schools even of this 
order the stamp of religion —of 
Christian motives on the heart and 
Christian demeanour on the habits, 
must leave but a very slight im- 
pression on the pupil’s nature, if the 
master, and only the master, apply 
it. Very much may be done, with- 
out any question: the child may be 
taught obedience and order, and in 
these qualities become ‘ father of the 
man;’ the dormant powers of the 
mind may be awakened, and the tor- 
pid faculties of the soul may be sum- 
moned from their secret places ; the 
warm and buoyant feelings of youth, 
bursting forth like the joyous moun- 
tain-spring, may be directed into the 
channels of truthfulness, integrity, 
kindliness, generosity, and honour. 
But religion, in its truest sense, has 
not its birth in the school-room ; it 
cannot be taught in classes ; it is in- 
dividual in its every characteristic ; 
it is found alone, but not alone, in 
solitary musings and knee-bending 

rayer; it is born on the domestic 

md and can only be instilled 
fresh and pure from the full gush- 
ings of a mother’s heart. 

In educating the young, we should 
consider the materials on which we 
have to work ; we should remember 
that we have the elastic feelings of 
boyhood to direct and control; we 
should beware of throwing the mere 
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mask of religious profession over the 
ingenuous affections of the youthful 
heart, for where are cant and hypo- 
crisy so loathsome as in children ? 
This, however, is a very possible 
supposition. About a year ago we 
visited with a friend a very well- 
conducted Commercial school, where 
both the secular and religious de- 
partments of education were con- 
ducted with great care. A boy had 
just misbehaved, and been punished 
for his fault. 

* What ought we to do for this 
boy ?’ asked the master, in our pre- 
sence. 

‘ Pray for him,’ was the universal 
response of the class. 

*A noble answer!’ 
clamation of our friend. 

It was, however, a mere answer of 
rote ; for not long after we happened 
to see one of that class, in school- 
boy phrase, ‘ pitching into’ another 
very ruthlessly, as if he would much 
rather take the law into his own 
hands than commit it to a higher 
Power. For our own part, we must 
plead guilty to the old-fashioned 
weakness of loving to see lads en- 
gaged in their pleasant pastimes at 
the proper season; we delight to 
hear the ‘old familiar’ expressions 
of ‘knuckle down and no brush ;’ 
and we verily believe that we should 
shut our eyes if we had a presenti- 
ment that an erratic snowball— 
‘moon-freezing '—clean and pure as 
crystal—winged by the agile arm of 
some frolicsome younker, was about 
to salute the ear even of a royal 
servant in the person of a twopenny 
ostman, as he was rattling past in 
1is red coat and on his bob-tailed 
pony. 

For what purpose are we reason- 
ing thus? Is it to prove that our 
National schools are at present in a 
satisfactory condition? Very far 
from it. We have shewn the con- 
trary. Is it to shew that no benefit 
can be effected from improved sys- 
tems? Assuredly not. Is it to re- 
move scriptural instruction, as such, 
from our schools? God forbid. We 
wish, however, to place the question 
on its true footing—to remove the 
fallacy, on the one hand, that the 
country can be evangelised from Na- 
tional schools alone; and on the 
other, to examine some suggestions 
which have been propounded for the 
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improvement of this particular en- 
ine of national elevation. We be- 
Save that the present machinery is 
effecting no inconsiderable degree of 
good. Seen process of thought in 
the study of any secular subject, in 
however narrow @ circle the youth- 
ful mind may work, reacts in a 
greater or less degree on the moral 
constitution. It puts in motion the 
wheels of reflection, reasoning, judg- 
ment—the great desiderata of human 
life—and is a means of reducing the 
unorganised mind to something like 
system. Every step of advancement 
in reading, writing, or arithmetic, is 
an ascent on the intellectual ladder, 
and humanises the whole being. 
Every act of enforced submission 
tends to subjugate the wild passions 
of the boy. Every creed, or cate- 
chism, or collect, committed to me- 
mory, is of present, and will be of 
still more future service, when the 
intellectual faculties have become 
further developed. Let no one turn 
up his nose at the idea of committin 
to memory! Many in their onl 
seem to forget that the rudiments of 
every department of study, from 
the lowest to the highest, must be 
committed to memory on trust, be- 
fore any progress can be made in it ; 
and that much must be taken for 
granted till. such time as the more 
enlarged powers can reason and ge- 
neralise on the subject for them- 
selves. 

We may now be permitted to offer 
a few remarks on the means which 
may be taken for the improvement 
of our National schools. This has 
been the great problem of late years. 
The subject has been so far divested 
of its incumbrances, that the pro- 
priety of educating the poor is all 
but universally admitted. The days 
of Jack Cadeism are gone by when 
schoolmasters were ‘ hung with their 
pen and inkhorn about their necks.’ 
The rude era of chivalry is passed 
away, when men rejoiced in the sen- 
timent of old Douglas :— 


Thanks to Saint Botham, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line. 


Plate armour has given way to cop- 
perplate; Captain Sword has been 
routed by Captain Pen. If there be 
any doubt on the propriety of edu- 
cation, it is not in regard to the poor 
but the rich. ‘Tony Lumpkin has 
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a good fortune,’ argues Mrs. Hard- 
castle. ‘My son is not to live by 
his learning. I don’t think a boy 
wants much learning to spend fifteen 
hundred a-year.’ And we ourselves 
heard a similar process of reasoning 
not long ago. ‘Edycation!’ ex- 
claimed an old woman, as we were 
regretting that a certain young man 
had not been brought up more suit- 
ably to his station—‘ Edycation! 
what's the use of edycation? John 
has getten three ’states !’ 

The great wants at present exist- 
ing in our schools are—a better and 
cheaper class of school-books, a bet- 
ter trained order of masters, and 
their number increased three-fold. 
Large demands, we admit, and un- 
attainable, we believe, all at once! 
But how approximate nearest to these 
ends, with the least outrage in the em- 
ployment of means ? Three modes of 
proceeding are open to our choice: 
we may either leave the education 
of the poor entirely dependent on 
Voluntary exertions; or we may 
adopt some Government plan of ge- 
neral and promiscuous instruction ; 
or we may engraft on our existing 
systems certain aids and adjuncts 
from Government, without any ma- 
terial interference with the present 
management of our schools. 

Upon the effect of unhided volun- 
tary exertions there can hardly be 
two opinions seriously entertained. 
The ‘cheerful givers’ are already 
sufficiently taxed; even now they 
shrug up their shoulders at the term 
‘voluntary ;’ they feel like the Cam- 
bridge man who is compelled to pass 
through the gate of his ‘ Voluntary’ 
on the way to his Bishop. ‘ Phrase 
call you it? By this good day, a 
soldier-like word, and a word of ex- 
ceeding good command.’ Deny this, 
Mr. Baines and his small party may: 
the working clergy will not. They 
know—and if they, how much more 
the ministers of Dissenting commu- 
nions!—how difficult it is already, 
under favourable circumstances, to 
obtain contributions for positive 
wants. After a clergyman has beg- 
ged enough for his Infant schools, 
Night schools, Sunday schools, 
clothing club, sick society, and 
Church expenses, he will find, doubt- 
less, that he has exhausted the su- 
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perfluity of his people’s patience and 
purse. Wonderful, doubtless, has been 
the result of voluntary effort; but if 
we expect to do more than we are now 
doing by this agency—more than 
barely to maintain our present posi- 
tion in the midst of a growing popu- 
lation, and surrounded by growing 
wants—-we may be amiable men, 
endowed with that charity which 
*hopeth all things,’ but, we fear, un- 
endowed with that judgment which 
trieth all things. 

Again, if any comprehensive 
scheme of education were to be 
imposed upon the country by the 
Government, what prospect is there 
of its being effectual? Notwith- 
standing the high authority of 
Dr. Hook and others his disci- 
ples, we might safely appeal to any 
practically-minded working clergy- 
man whether it would not fail in 
accomplishing itsend. The Roman- 
ists are a very numerous body in 
the manufacturing towns. Would 
they join in carrying out the plan? 
Would they associate with Church- 
men, Wesleyans, Independents, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, Baptists, Ran- 
ters—not to mention the infinite 
subdivisions of these sects—in the 
education of their children? Let the 
Pope’s denunciation—or, if you like 
it better, disapproval—of the Irish 
colleges, answer. In the working of 
such a comprehensive scheme, sim- 
plicity and uniformity are indispen- 
sable requirements; every loophole 
ought to be stopped which could 
give an opening for the ‘ letting out’ 
of the waters of strife. But what 
can be discovered in this notable pro- 
ject but the elements of confusion, 
the seeds of dissension, and the un- 
settling of the principles of all reli- 
gious faith? The time may come— 
not, we fear, in Dr. Hook’s day, nor 
in ours, though we are younger than 
the Doctor--when the country may 
witness the gentle fusion of our pre- 
sent repulsive elements of faith ; but 
that period is not yet : the millennial 
age is seemingly far distant when 
‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; when the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice den.’ * 


* The Rev. Richard Burgess, in his last pamphlet on Education, computes ‘ that 
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Manchester, not long ago, gave 
birth to ‘a Plan for the Establish- 
ment of a general system of Secular 
Education in the county of Lancaster.’ 
We know not whether the maternal 
throes of the episcopal city have 
eventuated in a living offspring ; 
whether the bantling was still-born, 
or yet survives alive and kicking: 
certainly on its embryo develope- 
ments it bore the mark of a ricketty 
abortion. It was to bea large and 
comprehensive measure: the money 
required was to be levied by a rate. 
‘A county board of education shall 
be established,’ says the prospectus, 
‘consisting of twelve persons, of 
whom not more than three shall be 
members of any one religious denomi- 
nation: this county board had to 
appoint another, on which would de- 
volve the duty of selecting the school 
books—‘a commission,’ the Rules 
stipulate—‘ consisting of nine indi- 
viduals, no two of uhom shall be 
members of the same religious deno- 
mination ; and in order that the pecu- 
liar tenets of no religious sect may be 
favoured, the unanimous concurrence 
of the commission shall be required in 
the selection! To render the scheme 
perfect, the promoters had only to 
appoint some vigorous Van Am- 
burgh as the chairman of one com- 
mittee; some Carter, the lion- tamer, 
as the chairman of the other; and 
as general secretary, our old friend 
of peace-making celebrity, the pro- 
prietor of ‘the Happy Family.’ 

It remains, therefore, that the only 
feasible plan for the improvement of 
education among the poor is to en- 
graft fresh shoots into the present 
system. We quite agree in the ob- 
servations of Mr. Hamilton :— 
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Since it appears, therefore (are his 
words), that neither the exclusive Church 
system nor the exclusive State system 
is practicable, and that the exclusive Vo- 
luntary system is incompetent to meet 
the wants of the country, there is but 
one available alternative—that the peo- 
ple should be assisted by the Govern- 
ment in the task of educating themselves. 
In other words, we must have such a 
combination of the Voluntary and State 
systems, as shall vest the general super- 
intendence of popular education in the 
State, but shall leave it to be exercised 
in conjunction and co-operation with the 
people.—P. 8.* 

The Government has, without 
question, acted with the best judg- 
ment in their late Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
The measure is but a small one in- 
deed: it will hardly be felt in many 
districts more sensibly than a hornet 
on the hide of a rhinoceros ; but it is 
in the right direction, and, if fol- 
lowed up by the present and suc- 
cessive Governments, must lead to 
the best practical results.f 

The propriety of Government in- 
spection no one now doubts. In- 
deed, writers on education of the 
present day exalt the office and the 
officials perhaps more highly than 
they deserve. Should these humble 
observations fall under the notice of 
any member of the Government, or 
any Board in which is vested the 
appointment of school inspectors, let 
us hazard a whisper of counsel. Be 
very careful about the qualifications 
of those whom you select. All are, 
of course, iateltetenity competent 
to examine National schools; but it 
by no means follows that, in judg- 
ment, temper, and discretion, they 
possess any fitness whatever for the 


five-sixths of the children of the poor now in public elementary day-schools are what 


may be termed Church of England scholars.’ 
break up our educational machinery, elaborated at so much labour and cost ? 


Would it then be a trifling matter to 
Dis- 


senters apparently have no objection to send their children to our National schools 
now: Romanists would never amalgamate with Protestants under any circumstances. 

* In that vexata questio—the Management Clauses — we, in the manufacturing 
districts, take for the most part but little interest, further than that it may be speedily 
and amicably settled. 

+ We would venture to point out a defect in the late Minutes of the Committee 
of Council: we do not venture to suggest a remedy. In those National schools which 
are situated in the poorest manufacturing districts there is the least chance of edu- 
cating pupil teachers. The factory being open to the young for full time at the age 
of thirteen, we are bold enough to predict that very few parents, if any, will forego 
the immediate benefit from their children’s employment there for the uncertain pro- 
spect of their becoming pupil-teachers some years afterwards. Thus the districts that 
most require aid will least obtain it. The application which is effectual when the 
malady lies near the surface, may prove altogether powerless when the disease is deep- 
rooted and difficult to reach. 
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office. The inspector is virtually 
irresponsible : to whom can _ parties 
who feel aggrieved appeal? He has 
also a delicate duty to perform—one 
of a seemingly arbitrary nature, and, 
therefore, in some degree repulsive. 
Exercise it arbitrarily, and it be- 
comes positively offensive. ‘Take care, 
then, that your inspectors be gentle- 
men— gentlemen, we mean, in feel- 
ing—men who can comprehend in- 
tuitively the delicate and sensitive 
in nature. We write not without 
having seen the reverse of all this. 
‘Did you not receive my summons 
to attend here ?’ was the remark of 
an upstart inspector to a clerical 
friend of ours, infinitely his superior. 
‘Your summons!’ was the reply. 
‘I do not understand the word.’ 
The school—we say not propter hoc, 
but post hoc—was described in the 
Report in terms very offensive. 
We were once amused on hearing 
one of the youngest classes in a Na- 
tional school under official examina- 
tion :—‘ And the Lord s-a-i-d said 
u-n-t-o unto A-b-r-a-h-a-m, Abra- 
ham ; and so on the ragged little 
urchins fought through the lesson. 
‘Close the book,’ said her majesty’s 
servant, majestically. ‘Come now,’ 
he continued, placing his hands be- 
hind his coat sxirts a la Pickwick, 
rising on his toes, and sinking on his 
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heels with a crack—‘ come now, tell 
me, what have you been reading 
about ? A question which reminded 
us of our Oxford ‘ Collections, when 
a good-natured old Fellow used in- 
variably to ask—‘ Come now, tell me 
all you know about Greece.’ Our 
acquaintance with these  school- 
inspectors is not very extensive ; 
nor would we for a moment be sup- 
posed to look unfavourably upon all: 
but assuredly we shall at all times 
exercise our privilege of expressing 
ourselves freely on what we have 
seen. We have witnessed, person- 
ally, instances of anything but judi- 
cious demeanour on the part of more 
than one; we have observed in the 
officia! Reports, remarks unquestion- 
ably drawn up at a venture; and we 
perceive that these gentlemen in their 
elaborate disquisitions refer every 
school, from the one filled with 
‘short-timers,’ such as we have de- 
scribed, to the Commercial school 
which is attended by the sons of re- 
spectable tradesmen, to one unbend- 
ing standard, without any reference 
to the materials which the master 
has to mould into form. Are we 
wrong, then, in suggesting as a sub- 
ject of reflection, both to the Govern- 
ment and the clergy, that the in- 
spectors be inspected as well as our 
schools ? * 


* Singularly enough, on laying down our pen after the completion of this para- 
graph, our eye fell upon a letter in The Times, in which the conduct of an inspector 


of schools in South Wales is freely canvassed. 


We give the following extracts, which 


contain statements of facts very like what we have ourselves witnessed :-— 
* * * Jn speaking of the parish school under my superintendence, Mr. Symons 


says the children read ‘ with difficulty.’ 


In this I decidedly differ from Mr. Symons, 


as, according to my judgment, they read with fluency, and without difficulty. 
Mr. Symons then gives instances of the extreme ignorance of the children with 


regard to questions he put to them, especially as to the meaning of miracles. 


I will 





admit that the children appeared ignorant enough, and dull enough; but had Mr. 
Symons given a more complete report of the examination, instead of the present ex- 
clusive and partial statement, the ignorance of the children would not have appeared 
so singular as he has represented. For when Mr. Symons had put the question,— 
* What is a miracle ?’ and found that none of the children could answer it, he com- 
menced a lecture upon their ignorance in a strain of severity which I considered not 
only out of his province as a commissioner, but rather more harsh than the case re- 
quired ; and I observed that I was not sure that I could answer that question myself. 
I then made an attempt, and said something about ‘ violating the laws of nature.’ 
But, being conscious it was not the proper answer, I asked Mr. Symons how he 
would explain it. He was silent for some time, and then, with much hesitation, and 
in an under tone, he answered,—‘ Yes,’ and repeated my words, ‘ violating the laws 
of nature ;’ which, after all, was not the right definition. So that the question was 
not answered at all, either by the children, or by me, or by Mr. Symons himself. 
Now, I ask, is this a case to justify so prominent a charge of ignorance as that which 
appears in the Report ? ” . ” . * 

Whether it is that the mere accidental miracle scene above mentioned was con- 
strued by Mr. Symons into a premeditated rebuke, and excited a desire of retaliation, 
I cannot say, but he follows me in a spirit so like that of vindictiveness, that I cannot 
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We have sometimes thought of 
making a present of the following 
anecdote to a school-inspector, if we 
could have met with one in his merry 
mood. It would have been good 
stock in trade. A friend of ours 
undertook to examine a class in a 
school, certainly not well conducted, 
in which he had some interest. The 
subject-matter was the broken Ca- 
techism; the particular topic, the 
Creed. 

‘By whom was He conceived ?’ 
our friend asked from the book. 

‘He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost,’ was the ready answer. 

‘Of whom was He born?’ was the 
question to the next boy. 

* He was born of the Virgin Mary,’ 
responded the youth, boldly. 

* Under whom did He suffer ?’ was 
the question addressed to the third 
in order. 

* He wascrucified, dead, and buried,’ 
said the boy, in a whining, hesitating 
tone, as if conscious that all was not 
right. 

‘No, no! Under whom did He 
suffer? By whom was He crucified ? 

The lad repeated the same words 
in the same drawling tone. The 
question was put a third time, and 
the same answer returned ; when one 
of the class, more intelligent than 
the rest, stepped forward, and, after 
a twitch of his. frontal lock and an 
awkward scrape of the foot, said, in 
a tone half supplicatory, half ex- 
planatory,— 

‘Please, sir, Pontius 
getten th’ ma-sles!’ 


Pilate has 


INFANT SCHOOLS, 


The National schools of our ma- 
nufacturing districts, we have ob- 
served, are for the education of 
children varying from six or seven 
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to thirteen years of age. But educa- 
tion must begin before six, and con- 
tinue after thirteen, if it is to be 
effectual. Other schools, therefore, 
are required, that the mellow ground 
of the infant heart may be prepared 
for the seed, and that the blade as it 
springs up may not wither and die 
from want of cultivation and care. 
The Infant school is intended to 
be a feeder for the National. In a 
populous district the one ought never 
to be found without the other. The 
establishment of Infant schools has 
been opposed and scouted by many, 
and is so still by some, like almost 
every other benevolent and useful 
institution at its commencement. 
But enter with me, you vinegar- 
cruet; and if your heart be not 
softened or sweetened at the sight, 
we will give you up as bilious be- 
—_ hope. You see upwards of a 
vundred little toddling things, the 
eldest of whom is not more than 
seven, for the most part with clean 
hands, smiling faces, and tidy dresses. 
How happy they look as they pass 
through their various evolutions! 
An odd one here and there may be 
piping its eye for the loss of some 
trifle which was to it a world; but 
its tears are dried, and its treasure is 
forgotten, even while you are ob- 
serving it. Much luck to you, little 


ones! May your shadows never be 
less! Now you shall see them 
march. Hands behind! forward! 


Look at that fat lad of three years 
old : how boldly and firmly he plants 
his feet ; his heart is as large as that 
of an infant Napoleon. See that 
red-faced, clean-looking child: she 
might never have known what it is 
to be dirty ; and yet her parents are 
neither clean in their persons nor 
orderly in their conduct. That 








account for his conduct on any other ground. He takes up a work in the Welsh lan- 
guage, which I published several years ago, totally unconnected with the subject of the 
Reports, and criticises it with a degree of severity that, if the effect corresponded with 
the intention, must inflict upon me positive pecuniary loss ; and in order fully to mark 
the utter worthlessness of the production, he says, the ‘sale never paid the expense 
of printing.’ This assertion I am happy in being able to place amongst the other 
untruths of which I have to complain ; and I have the further gratification of saying, 
that of the two thousand copies which were printed, almost the whole were bought by 
the labouring classes —a description of people who, Mr. Symons would have us believe, 
are scarcely able to read at all. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Llanfihangel-cwm-Du, Feb. 7. T. Price. 
We do not altogether admire the spirit of ‘ Artegall,’ about which there has been 
considerable excitement in Wales. It, however, brings forward quite enough to 
make school-inspectors think twice upon the delicate and difficult office they hold. 
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sweet, interestihg girl there of six, is 
an orphan—an orphan virtually, for 
her father was killed in a drunken 
brawl, and her mother has since 
been transported. Poor child! she, 
probably, knows nothing of her pa- 
rentage ; she looks as happy as if she 
were arrayed in lace and satin. 
God grant that her pretty face may 
never become her ruin! But listen: 
they are going to sing a hymn,— 
There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love ; 
And holy children, when they die, 
Go to that world above. 

We know not how far the chorus of 
a hundred infant voices is in perfect 
harmony of sound, but a hundred 
hearts are echoing notes more musi- 
cal to the ears of the All-hearing 
than the most passionate strains of 
the Opera or Concert-hall. 

But is it possible to convey in- 
struction to infants who have only 
just escaped from their mothers’ 
arms? Without any question it is. 
From Aristotle to Locke, from Locke 
to Lord Brougham, from Lord 
Brougham to the first intelligent 
nurse you meet in the streets, it has 
been a maxim, deduced from expe- 
rience and supported by common 
sense, that education must com- 
mence with the earliest dawn of the 
faculties. Education, remember, not 
so much in the exercise of the 
mental powers, as in the training of 
the infant feelings to a sense of right 
and wrong. Look upon the matter, 
too, not only in the light of the 
good the children acquire but of the 
evil they avoid. Take the school 
we have inspected ; where would the 
scholars have been had they not 
been there? Rolling about in the 
street channels, or sunk in filth at 
their homes. On the other hand, 
within these walls they are taught 
the duties of cleanliness, neatness, 
order, and submission. They are in- 
structed in the rudiments of secular 
learning; they become attached to 
their school ; they are made to com- 
— the simplest truths of reve- 
ation; they become impressed with 
a sense of obedience and duty; and 
their minds and feelings receive a 
tone of decency and propriety, which 
in some, we trust, will never be 
effaced through life. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
But, after thirteen years of age, 
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what means of instruction are within 
the reach of the manufacturing poor ? 
We point to our Sunday schools, not 
so much as promoting the secular 
department of education as imparting 
scriptural knowledge and implanting 
religious truth. 

Do I say, then (asks Dr. Hook), that 
there is no religious education in our 
large manufacturing districts, except in 
the neighbourhood of the wealthy? No, 
indeed. We may bless God that we not 
only possess a system of religious train- 
ing, but that we are, year by year, visi- 
bly improving upon it. The mainstay 
of religious education is to be found in 
our Sunday schools. The most earnest, 
the most devoted, the most pious of our 
several congregations, are accustomed 
with meritorious zeal to dedicate them- 
selves to this great work. All classes 
are blended together ; rich and poor, one 
with another, rejoice to undertake the 
office of Sunday-school teachers. Many 
young men and young women, who have 
no other day in the week for recreation 
and leisure, with a zeal and charity (for 
which may God Almighty bless them !) 
consecrate their little leisure on the 
Lord’s day to the training of little 
children in the way they ought to go. 
Each has 2 separate class, and becomes 
personally acquainted with the character 
of each member of the class. He visits 
his children at their homes, walks with 
them, converses with them, and being a 
person of spiritual experience, is able to 
give that advice which a soul aspiring 
after heavenly things so greatly needs, 
and which none but those who know 
what spiritual difficulties and spiritual 
comforts are can impart,—while in ail 
peculiar cases he has his pastor to whom 
he can refer his young charge, or from 
whom he can himself receive directions 
how to proceed, The Sunday - school 
teacher prepares the children to be cate- 
chised at church, and, when the season 
for confirmation draws near, is able to 
inform the clergyman of the advice 
which is needful in each particular case 
among his pupils, the characters of whom 
have been long before him. The children 
act in subordination to the teacher, the 
teacher to the superintendent, the su- 
perintendent to the clergyman. Young 
persons, too old to remain as pupils, 
permit themselves sometimes to be 
formed in classes, to be prepared, on the 
week-day, for the duties they are to 
perform on the Sunday. In the parish 
in which he who has the pleasure of now 
writing to your lordship resides, there is 
an association of Sunday-school teachers, 
which numbers six hundred members, 
who meet at stated times to converse on 
subjects connected with their high and 
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sacred calling, and to receive instruction 
from the clergy. Happy meetings they 
are, and may they be blessed to the 
spiritual edification of both clergy and 
people ! 

This may appear to some an ebul- 
lition of enthusiasm on the part of 
the worthy doctor ; but we are our- 
selves able, and we rejoice in the 
opportunity of doing so, to give our 
testimony to its general truth. Inthe 
present condition of education, Sun- 
day schools are, beyond all question, 
the most successful, if not the only 
real, instruments of diffusing a reli- 
gious tone of feeling among the 
younger members of our flocks. 
This may be a startling assertion to 
some ; but it is so, simply from their 
being unacquainted with the nature 
of such institutions in populous 
districts. Tell us now, kind reader, 
what is your idea of a Sunday school 
in a manufacturing town? There is 
floating before your mind, doubtless, 
a vision of some hundred young 
urchins, clad in their better breeches 
and holiday frocks, varying from 
seven to fourteen years of age; one 
here sucking a squashy orange, an- 
other there munching a cake of 
greasy gingerbread. Come with us 
to the school over which we happen 
to preside. We do not invite you 
from the fact of its exhibiting any 
superiority over others, but solely 
as being a fair, perhaps afavourable, 
specimen of the class in a purely 
manufacturing district of six thou- 
sand souls. We enter the adult 
female school: you see arranged in 
twelve classes from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred young women, 
the youngest of whom is fourteen,— 
the oldest might not wish to tell her 
age — say forty. We have wives 
and widows amongst them; we have 
a mother and her daughter —the 
latter seventeen —in the same class. 
Every thing is still—‘there is no 
tiddle-taddle, or pabble-pabble, I 
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warrant you’—teaching is going on 
audibly but not loudly; for the 
great majority are intent on the 
subjects before them. It is a sum- 
mer’s day, and the sun himself, as 
well as the scholars, seems to have 
put on his Sunday dress. Are you 
not struck with the neat and elegant 
—-the simplex munditiis — appearance 
of the young people? Their clothes 
are not expensive; but they are 
well-made, and serve to set off many 
a handsome figure to great advan- 
tage. Wither those artificials, though ! 
They will now and then burst into 
bloom this warm weather, notwith- 
standing all our vigilance. It seems 
a pity to displace them, seeing how 
well they become that bonnet and 
face ; but, mercy avaunt ! 


My heart is turned to stone,— 
Into as many goblets will I cast them 
As wild Medea young Absyrtus did. 


Weeded out they must be, though 
they were the rarest exotics of Chis- 
wick or Chatsworth. Now of these 
young women more than nineteen- 
twentieths are operatives; they have 
toiled from week to week, for twelve 
hours a-day, in the factory since they 
were thirteen; they have necessarily 
witnessed many a disgusting scene, 
and heard many a foul expression 
from their mail up; and yet many 
of them exhibit a gentility of man- 
ner, and a delicacy of feeling, which 
would lose nothing by being placed 
alongside the more polished surface, 
but colder conventionalities, of high 
life.* Open this door, and we enter 
the school for the younger females. 
Here you see nearly two hundred 
little ones under fourteen, arranged 
into classes, and as neat as their 
elder sisters. Mighty proud some of 
them seem to be of their Sunday 
dresses. That riband of many co- 
lours is as precious to that young 
girl as the mines of Golconda. 
Bless her little heart! the recording 





* The theory of Bishop Butler is well known, that this world, from the tempta- 
tions it holds out, is peculiarly fit to be a state of moral discipline (Anal. part i. c. 5). 
We have on one or two occasions seen striking illustrations of its truth. A young 
woman, for example, has been remarkable for her steadiness and attention to religious 
duties so long as she worked in the factory, and had evil example constantly before 


her eyes. 
adapted to her moral improvement. 


She has changed her employment, and engaged in duties seemingly better 
Such, however, has not been the result. 


We 


have not, indeed, observed any direct deviation from moral rectitude in such cases ; 
but we have occasionally remarked a gradual declension from the strict observance of 
those religious ordinances and duties in which the young female had before engaged 


with so much regularity and satisfaction. 
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angel will overlook her weakness, 

even if some thoughts of vanity are 

mingled with the prayers she is re- 
ating. 

The two schools for boys contain 
together from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred ; the scholars, how- 
ever, do not exhibit the same neat- 
ness of dress and decorum of manner 
as those we have just witnessed. 
Not that they are outrageous or 
unruly ; they are for the most part 
pretty well behaved. But the female 
operative is decidedly a more pleas- 
ing specimen of the species than the 
male, especially among the young. 
The girls are more docile than their 
brothers, more willing to follow 
advice, and more grateful for the 
pains you bestow on their instruc- 
tion. Their earnings too are greater, 
and by this means they can make a 
better appearance in their dress, 
They remain longer under your 
personal guidance and superinten- 
dence, and are for the most part 
more fearful of losing your good 
opinion. The young man of eighteen 
—the hobbledehoy of old English, 
the &vdoomais ame* of ZEschylean 
Greek—begins to have large notions ; 
he assumes the tobacco-pipe on week 
days, cocks his hat on Sundays, 
winks at the girls on all days, and 
aspires to the dignity of a flash man. 
He despises the restraints of a 
Sunday school. If a few of the 
quieter sort continue there till 
twenty, it is rather the exception 
than the rule. But the young 
women never fancy themselves too 
old to attend: they are often Sun- 
day scholars till they are married. 
And herein is a great source of 
encouragement and hope. When 
Napoleon asked the question, ‘ What 
can I do for the benefit of France ?’ 
the answer of a lady, who well un- 
derstood human nature, was, ‘ You 
must give it, sire, a generation of 
mothers.’ And if we can so educate 
the young women, that when they 
become parents some portion of 
them may rear up their offspring in 
the path of religious duty, the effect 
must in time be very considerable. 
The moral influence will thus extend 
from individual to individual, from 
family to family, from generation to 
generation ; it will act on the surface 
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of society, as the pebble dropped 
into the smooth water acts upon its 
surface; starting out from a given 
point, it will enlarge its sphere of 
motion like the concentric ripples, 
and energise in increasing circles to 
the end of time. 

Do we mean to say that all the 
young people who have attended a 
Sunday school as a consequence 
turn out well in life? Very far 
from it. If we intended to convey 
any such an idea we should be 
stating a falsehood, and suggesting a 
fallacy. We know well that many a 
scholar, and many a teacher, too, 
after marrying and settling in life, 
become very negligent of their reli- 
gious obligations, and very indif- 
ferent to public worship. But if we 
succeed with a portion of those under 
our charge we effect a great amount 
of good. This is the fallacy of most 
writers on education. They place 
before themselves an unattainable 
standard, and discourse as if it were 
capable of attainment; no matter 
what be the varieties of position and 
disposition, they fancy that the effect 
of training must be the same in all. 
Ail this would be very well if we 
could cram religion into the heart 
as easily as we can thrust an orange 
into a boy's breeches -pocket, but 
experience proves the impossibility 
of this. The only wise maxim on 
which we can act, be assured, is the 
scriptural one: ‘In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand : for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that; or whether they both 
shall be alike good.’ 

Against Sunday as well as Infant 
schools objections have been made; 
nay, have proceeded from quarters 
whence we little expected the assault. 
Even the Quarterly Review is among 
the assailants—a tergo certainly. 
‘Call you that backing of your 
friends?’ We do not wonder, in- 
deed, at the proud aristocrat, who 
has, perhaps, been once in a manu- 
facturing district, and whose most 
interesting sight, even then, was the 
back of his coachman as he left it— 
we do not wonder at him, if, in his 
prodigious experience, he can dis- 
cover no benefit in the establishment 
of Sunday schools. We are not sur- 
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prised at the literary critic, as he is 
working out a theory in his warm 
and well-furnished study, expressing 
a sense of regret that the hard- 
working operative should for an 
hour even be deprived of his Sun- 
day’s fresh air. We are not amazed 
even if the country rector, as he 
gazes over his smooth lawn and 
green fields, and sees the peaceful 
smoke rising above the distant farm- 
houses—we are not amazed if he 
fancies that the Week-day school is 
enough for the wants of a people. 
But if we heard such sentiments 
from a clergyman in a manufacturing 
district we should set him down, 
either as one who could not exercise 
his powers of observation, or one 
who wished to make his opinions an 
apology for his indolence. 

The most cogent argument of the 
objectors is, that the system of 
teaching on the Sunday necessarily 
deprives the young of some portion 
of their rest on that day. 

But there is another objection to 
schools in which no religion is taught 
in the week (quotes the Quarterly, from 
an unpublished pamphlet of a city curate 
of twenty years’ standing* ),—they in- 
volve the necessity of Sunday schools. 
To this eminently popular method of 
profaning the Sabbath I have always 
entertained the most decided aversion. 
The Sunday-school system—as far as the 
scholars are concerned—turns what 
ought to be a cheerful religious festival 
into a day of gloom and penance; a sad 
routine of lessons and of lecturing, and 
of rigorous confinement to the church 
and school. 

God knows, no rational clergyman 
would willingly deprive a young 
person who has laboured hard through 
the week of one moment's rest on 
the Sabbath, if it could be avoided: 
and without question the mental 
exercise required in a Sunday school 
interferes with that peaceful frame 
of mind which the old woman de- 
scribed as ever coming over her in 
her place of worship :—* I sits, and I 
twirls my thumbs, and I just thinks 
about nothing.’ But, after all, to 
what does the grievance amount ? 
It is simply an attendance one hour, 
morning and afternoon, before the 
Church service commences. And 
as to the possibility of National sup- 
plying the place of Sunday schools 
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in a manufacturing district, did any 
reasoning being ever conceive any 
thing so wild? At the age of thir- 
teen, when the children are removed 
from the National school, religious 
education is barely commencing. Left 
at that time to themselves — we go 
not so far as to say with some, that 
they have received just so much in- 
struction as would qualify them for 
evil, but — we assert without hesita- 
tion, that they have not received 
enough to stamp on their moral 
principles any permanent impression 
of good. But they who have been 
members of the Sunday school before 
entering the factory, mostly continue 
to attend. There they come more 
under the personal inspection of their 
teacher, and under the system of 
individual instruction; the subjects 
on which they are engaged are purely 
scriptural, and the mode of convey- 
ing information is easy and agreeable. 
Thecatechetical method is best adapted 
to Sunday schools, as being at once 
the most attractive and beneficial to 
the pupil. To teach by short and 
concise questions requiring direct and 
pregnant answers, on subjects of 
scriptural history, or moral duty, or 
the essential principles of doctrine, 
avoiding all abstruse and disputable 
oints— to intersperse sound know- 
edge with practical, but not prosy 
exhortation,—this ought to be a Sun- 
day-school teacher's aim. By mere 
reading on the part of a class, or by 
mere exposition on the part of the 
teacher, there is no interchange of 
ideas. But when a question elicits 
an answer, no matter whether it be 
right or wrong, a reasoning process 
has been going on in the pupil's 
mind ; and we may be assured that 
when the young begin to think, an 
opening has been effected to the more 
secret recesses of the heart. 

But, again, the attendance of Sun- 
day scholars, it is alleged, is forced. 
In some cases, undeniably it is. But 
what education is not, in some mea- 
sure, compulsory? Leave the young 
to themselves on the Sabbath day, 
and there are many to whom it 
‘would no Sabbath shine,’ except as 
a day stigmatised by sin and sloth. 
The city curate has a breeding wife 
—all city curates of twenty years’ 
standing have breeding wives; he 


* The Education of the People.—September 1846. 
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has of children a baker’s dozen: in 
auctioneer’s phrase, ‘ we ask no more, 
and we will take no less.’ Now, tell 
us truly, are not Obadiah, and Elijah, 
and Jonathan, and Habakkuk, under 
the influence of force, moral or phy- 
sical, as they wend their way with 
clean pocket - handkerchiefs and 
neatly-bound prayer-books to listen 
to their father’s exhortations from 
his own pulpit? But we affirm that 
a large portion of our Sunday-school 
pupils are subjected to no force 
whatever ; nay, that they look for- 
ward throughout the labour of the 
week with sincere pleasure to their 
attendance there, and that nothing 
grieves them more than to be kept 
away. Force! why, in the schools 
we have just inspected, two hundred 
are positively more their own masters 
than the city curate ! 

There is another objection to Sun- 
day schools. Hear it, ye who asso- 
ciate with the manufacturing poor! 
It is this. That the fact of children 
being sent to the Sunday school 
affords an excuse to their parents for 
staying away from the church! In 
answer, but little need be said. Let 
us ask this question: How many 
out of six or seven hundred scholars 
would have been attendants at 
church, if there had been no Sunday 
school in which to educate them ? 
We answer, Not thirty. How many 
of the parents? We fear to say; 
but certainly the very smallest frac- 
tion. On the other hand, visit the 
poor at their dwellings ; and we will 
answer for it, that from the general 
appearance of the house and the de- 
meanour of the family, you may form 
a pretty accurate judgment whether 
the younger members attend the 
Sunday school or not. Nay, in- 
stances are familiar to most clergy- 
men of manufacturing districts, where 
children have been greatly instru- 
mental in humanising their parents, 
and bringing them to a place of wor- 
ship. 

Bat look to the effects of Sunday- 
school teaching! it is said, in a tone 
of ironical triumph. ‘ We are now 
reaping the harvest we have sown,’ 
says the city curate; ‘we have an 
experimental proof of the tendency 
of this system ; we are living in the 
midst of a generation whose youth 
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was drilled in Sunday schools; and 
we see what is the practical working 
of that wearisome profanation of the 
Sabbath in which they were then 
initiated.’ It can hardly be said with 
truth that the parents of our present 
scholars were drilled in Sunda 
schools, if that be the city curate’s 
meaning. Many manufacturing dis- 
tricts have sprung up within the last 
fifteen years; and many, of a date 
much more remote, have not had 
churches or Sunday schools till a 
very recent period. We are willing, 
however, to join issue on the general 
assertion, ‘ We are reaping the har- 
vest we have sown.’ We confidently 
affirm, that if our purely manufactur- 
ing populations had all been left 
without Sunday schools for the last 
twenty years, they would at this 
hour have exhibited the most awful 
scenes of unblushing infidelity, and 
socialism, and wickedness that the 
gloomiest imagination could con- 
ceive; they would have been the 
very playgrounds of the devil. Look 
at their present condition—not such, 
indeed, as to be the subject of eulogy, 
butdecidedly humanised—unhappily, 
we cannot say Christianised—in com- 
parison with what they once were 
and would have still been. 

But the scholars misbehave in 
church! Do not their betters also? 
‘I feel,” says Mr. Bellair, ‘that I 
echo the sentiments of very right- 
minded persons when I say, that, with 
scarcely an exception, the conduct of 
school children at church is most 
unsatisfactory and distressing.’* An 
untruth, if the term children is in- 
tended to include all the Sunday 
scholars. ' We well know what the 
young are, and especially boys, when 
collected into a body. Their ideas 
of propriety are frequently not of the 
clearest. This is a question, however, 
rather for school-managers: it hardly 
involves the consideration whether 
they shall attend church or not. 
But so far from all the members of a 
Sunday school misbehaving at public 
worship, many of them are amongst 
the most attentive and anxious 
hearers. Many pay for their own 
sittings and pews out of their own 
earnings, and have more pleasure 
in this payment than in the purchase 
of the most attractive article of dress. 


* Quoted by the Quarterly, Sept. 1846. 
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The difficulties that meet a clergy- 
man in the management of a large 
Sunday school are doubtless very 
great. He has many conflicting 
agencies to guide, and direct, and con- 
trol : he has human passions to strive 
against; he has hustile feelings to 
reconcile ; he has debts and duns to 
contend with. This, however, is not 
the place to treat of the mode in 
which Sunday schools ought to be 
conducted, or the difficulties that ac- 
company the effort. Our province 
is rather to consider the phenomena 
they exhibit, and the effects they 
produce ; and, from our own personal 
experience, we can affirm that, how- 
ever arduous may be the task of con- 
ducting them, they afford ample en- 
couragement to zealous exertion in 
this field of Christian labour. We 
have witnessed many a beautiful trait 
of sympathy and kindness between 
class-fellows in seasons of sickness 
and distress. We have remarked the 
general good conduct of those scholars 
who have come to riper years. We 
have the testimony of mill-owners 
and mill-superintendents, that as a 
general rule they can turn off more 
work, and of a better kind, than the 
Sabbath idlers; that they are the 
most orderly of all intheir demeanour, 
and are the last to join in any acts of 
resistance and turbulence which 
sometimes shew themselves in the 
best-regulated factories. And in 
estimating the effects of Sunday 
teaching, we must not forget that 
where the population is almost en- 
tirely manufacturing, a very large 
majority of the teachers themselves 
are operatives: ay, and the very 
best teachers they make. They know 
the characters of their pupils; they 
work in the same factory, it may be,— 
perhaps in the same room with them; 
they are acquainted, more or less, 
with their doings at all times; they 
see them occasionally at their homes ; 
and they have necessarily a super- 
vision over them which a person in 
the higher walks of life could not 
possibly exercise. And so far is this 
familiarity from begetting contempt, 
that we have not met with any class of 
teachers who obtain more respect, or 
can rebuke with more authority, if 
need be. But are they generally 


competent, from their acquirements, 
to undertake the management of an 
adult class ? 


To procure a well- 
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qualified staff of teachers — punctual, 
intelligent, and zealous—is the grand 
desideratum of a Sunday school. 
Theoretic perfection can never be 
attained. But we have no hesitation 
in saying, that many of the operative 
teachers are as well-fitted, if not 
better, for imparting scriptural in- 
struction, than even religious persons 
of a class much higher than theirs. 
They have themselves been pupils in 
the school, probably from childhood, 
and distinguished for their quickness 
and good conduct. They understand, 
therefore, the mode of catechising from 
having been long subjected to it: 
their ordinary style of address comes 
within the comprehension of their 
equals; and they are mostly well 
versed in a textual knowledge of the 
Bible. It may, perhaps, serve to 
close our defence of Sunday schools 
when we say—and we say it from 
personal inquiry and observation — 
that of these operative teachers, who 
are as accurate in their reading as 
the city curate, and as conversant 
with scriptural truths as you, patient 
reader, and as moral in their conduct 
as either the one or the other, many 
have never, during the whole course 
of their lives, attended a single day 
for the purpose of receiving instruc- 
tion in any other than the Sunday 
school. 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

On the subject of Night schools 
we have only space for a few words. 
It was one argument in favour of the 
Ten-hours’ Factory -bill, that the 
leisure gained by the operative might 
be employed in useful pursuits. The 
argument was the philanthropist’s, 
the labour is the clergyman’s. And 
yet we do not think he will shrink 
from the duty. We have ourselves 
tried the Night-school system and 
found it fully remunerative for the 
time occupied by it. Many of 
the young people, both teachers 
and scholars, who are perfectly 
able to read, and to understand, 
too, what they read, have not the 
slightest notion of writing or spelling. 
It is amusing to see the awkwardness 
of their first efforts; but they im- 
— with great rapidity ; and in no 
ong time many are able, with a 
plentiful dog’s-earing of the diction- 
ary, to convey their thoughts in a 
letter. Of sewing also, and of knit- 
ting, and the arts of housewifery, the 
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females, for the most part, know very 
little. The fingers so nimble to direct 
the loom, are all thumbs when they 
have to direct the needle. And yet 
the young women exhibit great 
eagerness to acquire these arts; they 
assemble for the purpose as a pleasant 
recreation after their day’s toil. In 
the schools over which we preside, 
a hundred attend for sewing one 
evening in the week, and as many for 
writing and arithmetic on another; 
on a third, about eighty boys come 
together for instruction in secular 
subjects. It is not many days since 
we witnessed a wild ebullition of 
triumphant joy —as intense as that 
which burst forth in the “Evenxe 
exclamation of the ancient philo- 
sopher—in a young female who 
had just knitted her first pair of 
worsted stockings. On the whole, 
we are assured that Night schools for 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, spell- 
ing, sewing, and knitting—established 
with judgment and system, adapted 
to the particular wants of the locality, 
and personally superintended by the 
clergyman — will prove valuable 
auxiliaries to the Sunday and Day 
schools, and be a means of converting 
the benevolent measure of the legis- 
lature into a source of intellectual as 
well as physical enjoyment to the 
poor.* 

In this article it has been our en- 
deavour to take a general view of the 
present state of education as bearing 
upon our manufacturing poor. We 
are comparatively ignorant of Blue- 
books and House of Commons docu- 
ments ; nor do we ‘ lament, therefore.’ 
Having the ordinary use of our fa- 
culties, and having had some op- 
portunities of observation, we rely 
more on these than on the records of 
flying commissioners. Ifany one, how- 
ever, should remark from what has 
been said, that the present aspect of 
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education is less gloomy than he had 
supposed, let him not be deceived. 
We have described what is— ri 6; 
we have not attempted to lay open 
what is not. The Sunday school we 
have inspected exhibits a pleasing 
specimen_of a manufacturing popula- 
tion. But leave the school on a 
Sabbath morning, walk through the 
populous streets, back courts, and 
noisome alleys of the district, and 
what do you see? Multitudes of 
people, young and old, who have, 
per a never entered a school or 
church in their lives, clad in their 
working dresses, gambling, romping, 
age ying, rat-catching, swearing. 
rou mark the ale-houses and beer- 
shops vomiting forth their streams of 
living filth, tothe disgust of the orderly 
and decent. You are jostled by the 
drunkard tottering home to a starv- 
ing family, after having spent his 
week's earnings in a single night's 
debauch. The portraiture of educa- 
tion as it is, remember, exhibits the 
best features of a population. It is, 
however, but the bright foreground 
to a gloomy perspective —the skin- 
covering of a deep ulcer — xaAros xa- 
nav Uorovaoy.T 
It requires no great ingenuity to 
write a pamphlet or make a speech 
on the education of the poor ; it is 
easy to lay down, with line and rule, 
the process whereby a district may 
be trained up in the path of know- 
ledge and duty. It is not difficult to 
conjure up from the abyss of imagi- 
nation the materials for carrying on 
the well-planned scheme. But, after 
all, the great question is, How are 
we to get the worst order of our 
population to avail themselves of the 
advantages we offer? At the last 
election for the county of Lancaster, 
we heard a working man ask Mr. 
Wilson Patten a few questions on the 
subject of education. ‘ But suppose,’ 


* In North Lancashire, with which part of the manufacturing districts we are 
most intimately acquainted, it is beyond all question that the leaven of education, 


concurrently with other influences, is working with perceptible effect. 


Would the 


reader believe that in one year the juvenile criminality of the cith of Bath, with its 
stationary population of about 38,300, is as large as that of the hundreds of thousands 
of North Lancashire? Yet it isso. From the Report for 1848 of the Rev. J. Clay, 
Chaplain to the Preston House of Correction, we find that, according to its popula- 
tion, the juvenile criminality of this division, teeming as it is with factories and work- 
shops, is considerably lower than that of any English county, Durham and West- 
morland excepted. And from an interesting table by the same gentleman, which we 
regret that our limited space prevents us from giving, we perceive that in the progress 
of all classes, between 1841 and 1847, it surpasses all the English counties. 
+ Gdip. Tyran. |. 1396. 
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he inquired,—‘ suppose you provide 
the means of instruction, and the 
poor will not send their children to 
school; what then?’ ‘There was a 
laugh of derision. The scorners 
were the fools: fustian-jacket had 
propounded what is, after all, the 
great problem. ‘Those by whom 
education is most needed are the 
most reluctant to take advantage of 
it. You may call them; but, like 
Glendower’s spirits, ‘ will they come 
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when you do call them? Many 
families are sunk in ‘ the vasty deep’ 
of poverty; others grovel in the 
still ‘lower deep’ of sensuality and 
recklessness. How then attract to 
the school those children whose 
natural repugnance to learning has 
become strengthened by habits of 
carelessness and sloth? How obtain 
a hold upon those parents who are 
hedged round by a savage ignorance 
and a practical infidelity ? 











otp and gigantic was the thought 
B which inspired the warrior of 
Pampeluna, when, after recovering 
from the wounds which he had re- 
ceived in carnal warfare, he sallied 
forth on a crusade against the spirit 
of inquiry that was then rising 
throughout the world, and threaten- 
ing to uproot the very foundations of 
Papal power. To form a body of 
men who should know no duty and 
own no relation of life beyond the 
camp in which they were enlisted,— 
of men brought to a high state of 
efficiency by careful mental and mo- 
ral discipline, yet moved by one will 
and animated by one spirit—a sort of 
ecclesiastical Janissaries—a peculiar 
soldiery, for the defence of a mon- 
strous despotism,—such was the de- 
sign of Ignatius Loyola. Right well 
did he take his measures for carry- 
ing his scheme into effect, and its 
success was answerable to his concep- 
tion. If it had been possible to en- 
slave humanity for ever in the fetters 
of the Popedom, the Order of Loyola 
would have achieved it. The fail- 
ures and miscarriages of the Society 
were the result partly of deviations 
from the original design of the 
founder, and partly of the inherent 
vice of the institution itself, which, 
as a weapon forged against God's 
holy truth, could not ultimately pros- 
per. But although, like other Ti- 
tans, proud and lawless sons of the 
earth, the Jesuits were hurled down 
from the height to which they had 
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piled up their heaven-storming struc- 
ture, yet the history of their attempt 
is full of mighty interest, a theme to 
which no parallel is to be found in 
the annals of the world. , 

The history of the Jesuits is the 
history of that great and protracted 
struggle in the life of Christendom, 
during which the attempted reform- 
ation of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was violently obstructed, 
and, by resistance, converted into the 
revolutionary crisis of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth; the corrupt hu- 
mours which, in the first instance, 
sought a vent by a salutary eruption, 
being forced back upon the vitals of 
the constitution, and turning to that 
virulent and fatal disease under which 
the Papacy is at this moment ex- 
piring. And, beyond the limits of 
Christendom, the history of the Je- 
suits is the history of the last abor- 
tive attempt to make Christianity, 
adulterated by a base admixture of 
idolatrous rites in the East, and in 
the West by the incorporation of 
crafty theories of earthly govern- 
ment with its heavenly doctrines, an 
engine for the subjugation of the 
human race. To do justice to the 
importance of the Order, and to ob- 
tain a complete view of its operations, 
we must follow its widely-scattered 
members through theirsubterraneous 
workings in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church herself—in their 
insidious appears against Protest- 
antism and against Protestant States 
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—in their pretended missionary la- 
bours in India, China, and Japan— 
and in their political and commer- 
cial establishments in the West Indies 
and in South America. We must 
realise, moreover, the secret omni- 
presence of the Order, and identify 
its connexion with the various poli- 
tical and religious complications and 
convulsions of European history 
during the two centuries of its power. 
Lastly, we must trace out the in- 
fluence which it had upon education, 
upon the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the advancement of science, theology, 
and profane literature, and, above 
all, upon public morality. By such 
a comprehensive review of the So- 
ciety’s action in every quarter of the 
globe and upon every department of 
human life, we must possess our- 
selves of the relation in which the 
Order stood to the various tendencies 
of the age—tendencies partly clicited 
and partly provoked by its action,— 
at the period when all the Roman 
Catholic powers of Europe combined 
together to extort from the reluctant 
Papacy a sentence of annihilation 
against the obnoxious body, accom- 
panied by a solemn declaration of the 
utter incompatibility of its existence 
with the peace and welfare of man- 
kind. 

Such a blow as this no other in- 
stitution, no other body of men, 
could have survived; but the 
Jesuits did survive it. Banished 
from the ‘Catholic’ world, whose 
offspring they were, they found 
a refuge under the sheltering wing 
of schism, of heresy, and _infi- 
delity ; whence, in due time, they 
emerged again, for the purpose of 
finishing the work from which they 
had been driven on the eve of its 
completion. By a terrible retribu- 
tion, the Order, raised up for the 
express pares of establishing the 
universal ascendancy of the Papal 
power, has proved, in the practical 
result of its operations, the chief 
cause of the downfall of that power, 
under the ruins of which the Societ 
itself would be finally buried at this 
moment, but for the strange ano- 
maly of its finding hospitable shelter 
for its numerous fugitive members 
in the only country in which, at no 
time since the rise of the Order, a 
Jesuit has had a legal existence, the 
very act of setting foot on its soil 
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rendering him liable to transporta- 
tion—the land in which ‘a Jesuit’ 
and ‘a felon’ are synonymous 
terms. 

Thus intimately interwoven with 
the history of Europe, of Christen- 
dom, of humanity, during the last 
three centuries, the history of the 
Jesuits is a veritable ‘ monster’ 
theme. He who undertakes to handle 
it should be a man endued with a 
combination of high qualifications for 
his task. Seeing how close and con- 
stant the connexion is between the 
history of the world at large and 
that of the Order, he ought to be 
thoroughly conversant with the po- 
litical, the literary, and the religious 
history of the last three or four cen- 
turies. Considering that the works 
of the Jesuits themselves, and the 
publications of their friends and their 
enemies, are written in almost all the 
languages of modern Europe, he 
ought to be familiar with these in 
order to be able to make a free use 
of all the sources from which his ma- 
terials are to be derived. And since 
a library might be filled with the 
books and tracts which have at dif- 
ferent times been put forth by the 
Order itself, and by its champions and 
its assailants, none but a laborious, 
indefatigable reader, one practised in 
the art of reading ‘to the point,’ 
should ever attempt to cope with the 
subject. The immense quantity of 
materials to be arranged and digested 
calls for a mind at once capacious 
and methodical ; their conflicting cha- 
racter, the extravagance of the stories 
invented and propagated by the Je- 
suits for the glorification of the Or- 
der, the exaggeration of many of the 
reports circulated, and the assertions 
advanced against them by their ene- 
mies, the subtlety of the Jesuits 
themselves in falsifying or invalidat- 
ing evidence, and their incredible 
hardihood of denial in the teeth of 
evidence the most palpable, demand 
an exercise of critical acumen, a de- 
liberate sobriety and discriminatin 
keenness of judgment, such as fal 
to the share of few minds. Aboveall, 
since the appreciation of the Order, 
of its merits or demerits, is impos- 
sible without a definite moral and 
religious standard, by which to mea- 
sure its designs and its operations, it 
is indispensable that the historian of 
the Jesuits should himself be a man of 
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definite and decidedly religious prin- 
ciples, and, if the history is to be a 
true history, not a partisan composi- 
tion, not an apology any more than a 
mere indictment, that the religious 
principles of the writer should be in 
accordance with God's truth. 

Such are some of the leading quali- 
fications, without which it is wholly 
impossible that any one, undertak- 
ing the history of the Jesuit Order, 


should produce any thing worthy of 


the name, or calculated really to in- 
form the public upon a subject so 
full ofinterest and importance. And 
if from this catalogue of qualifica- 
tions we turn to the author of the 
volumes before us, as he exhibits 
himself in his performance, ‘ Oh, 
Steinmetz! what a falling off is 
there!’ There is an absence—an 
evident and painful absence—of al- 
most every quality which the nature 
of the undertaking demands, and a 
display of qualities the most unsuit- 
able for such a task. We know no- 
thing personally of Mr. Steinmetz; 
our acquaintance with him is con- 
fined to a careful perusal of the 
present volumes, and a cursory 
glance, some time ago, over the pages 
of his Novitiate. We know not, nor 
do we care, what in other respects 
his abilities or excellences may be ; 
we speak of him simply in his cha- 
racter as the self-constituted histo- 
rian of the Jesuit Order ; and in that 
capacity we are compelled to pass 
upon him a sentence of almost un- 
mitigated condemnation. Happily 
we are relieved from all nervous re- 
luctance to do execution upon him 
by the information which he con- 
siderately communicates to us in his 
preface, that he is ‘callous to vitu- 
peration ;’ he is, as Lord Monteagle 
boasted of himself in his Commoner 
days, protected from our bullets by 
the impervious integument of a rhi- 
noceros’ hide. We therefore proceed 
to our task without compunction. 
On its very surface his work bears 
the marks of a hasty, ill-digested, ill- 
arranged, random compilation—a re- 
gular book-making performance, and 
nothing more. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, considering the rattling 
rate at which it must have been put 
together. The first pages of the se- 
cond volume bear internal evidence 
that they could not be written earlier 
than the month of March 1848, 
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and in the month of June or 
July the three volumes were in the 
hands of the public; so that they 
must have been manufactured — 
that is the word—at the rate of one 
volume intwo months. Otber proofs 
of the hurry in which the book has 
been got up are not wanting. ‘Take, 
for instance, the arrangement of the 
whole work. It is laid out in ten 
books, to which, in ambitious imita- 
tion of the Muses of Herodotus, the 
names of the ten first Jesuits are 
prefixed. This childish conceit is 
rendered the more ridiculous by the 
fact that not the remotest connexion 
is to be discovered, even in the ear- 
lier part of the history, where it 
would have been possible, between 
the contents of the books and the 
names with which they are inscribed. 
The first book, headed ‘Ignatius,’ and 
extending over 169 pages, does not 
contain a dozen on the subject of the 
founder of the Order, whose history 
is given in the remaining four books 
contained in the first volume. One of 
these is entitled ‘ Xavier,’ but in vain 
would the reader look in that for an 
account of the famous missionary la- 
bours of the ‘Apostle of India; 
that is reserved for another book, 
and appears under the head of ‘ Sal- 
meron. ‘The absurdity of all this 
seems to have struck the printer,—or 
the publisher, if he saw the sheets in 
their progress through the press,—for, 
after the second book, the naan 
reprint, e after page, of the name 
of the Seoutt to ne ty the book is in- 
scribed, is omitted, and a running 
head, indicative of the contents, sub- 
stituted in its place. 

The effect of this labyrinthic jum- 
ble is the more annoying and per- 
plexing, as there is nothing in the 
shape of an index or a table of contents 
to assist the reader in finding his way 
among the disjecta membra of history 
which lie scattered in dire confusion 
through the three volumes. Thus, 
for instance, to the contents of Vo- 
lume II., the only clue vouchsafed 
stands thus :— 


Book VI., or Rodericus, page 1 ; 
Book VII., or Bobadilla, page 320 ; 


and we believe we may safely affirm 
that neither of these worthies is so 
much as mentioned throughout the 
500 pages occupied by the whole of 
one of these books, and the half of 
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the others. But this is not all. To 
give the reader an idea how com- 
pletely without a plan the author 
must have gone to work, we sub- 
join a brief sketch of the principal 
contents, with the proportion of 
space allotted to each, as far as such 
a division is possible in a compilation 
through which the author jumps 
backwards and forwards, unfettered 
by any order of time or place, or 
ideas, with no other guide, apparently, 
than the loose arrangement of his ex- 
tract-book, and the chance inspira- 
tion of his own rambling mind. 

The life of Ignatius himself, with 
the incidental matters crammed into 
it, fillsthe whole of the first volume ; 
514 pages being given up to the first 
fifteen years of the Order. The two 
next generalities, of Laynez and Bor- 
gia, extending over thirty years, oc- 
cupy 319 pages of the second volume. 
‘Then comes ‘ Book VIIL., or Boba- 
dilla,’ which fills the rest of the 
second and the greater part of the 
third volume, in all 564 pages, and ad- 
vances thé story another fifty years, 
to the death of Aquaviva; after 
which the remaining history of the 
Order, down to the present day, a pe- 
riod of 230 years, is despatched in 267 
pages. But of these again the greater 
part, 167 pages, is taken up with ac- 
counts of the missionary doings of the 
Jesuits in China, Japan, and Para- 
guay. Ofthe remaining 100 pages, 
thirty-seven profess to give an account 
of the system of education established 
by the Jesuits, their literature, and 
science ; thirty-eight pages suftice for 
the whole history of the Order in 
Europe during the eventful period 
from the election of General Vitel- 
leschi to the election of Pope Cle- 
ment XIV., nearly a century and a 
half, throughout which the Society 
took a most active part in all the 
changes and convulsions, political and 
religious, of all the states of Christen- 
dom, engaged in conflict with the se- 
cular clergy, with parliaments and 
governments, and finally worked its 
own ruin. The critical period of 
its history during the pontificate of 
Clement XIv., occupies exactly four 
pages, and twenty-one pages more 
bring the ‘ history’ down from 1775 
to 1848, It would be wholly im- 
possible, without these details, for 
the reader to form an idea of the 
monstrous disproportion which per- 
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vades the work ; the necessary effect 
of the author’s want of method, and 
of his very superficial acquaintance 
with his subject. To have com- 
pleted the history of the Order on 
the scale on which he commenced 
it, thirty octavo volumes would 
scarcely have sufficed; had he be- 
gun as he ended, the whole might 
conveniently have been compressed 
into a duodecimo of most moderate 
dimensions. 

The real truth of the matter ap- 
pears to be, that without any further 
plan than that of ten names to head 
ten books, and in total ignorance of 
the materials extant for such a his- 
tory, Mr. Steinmetz began to make 
extraets from such books as he had 
at hand; and interspersing these 
with rough sketches, and witty, or 
would-be witty, comments of his 
own, he gave the reins to his mind 
and pen, till he found he had nearly 
used up his contract allowance of 
paper, and accordingly huddled over 
the remainder of his task in the best 
way hecould. Now and then, there 
is a semblance of apology for this 
unceremonious suppression of ages 
and events ; or we are told, that the 
author ‘has studied’ such and such a 
subject, but does not think it sufti- 
ciently important; or, that it ‘lies 
before him,’ but he has not room for 
it. History, in the proper sense of 
the word, is under such circum- 
stances wholly out of the question ; 
and in fact it requires a tolerably 
accurate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject to derive any information, any 
thing but wild confusion, from Mr. 
Steinmetz’s volumes. 

Yet, after all, what we have 
hitherto mentioned is not the most 
disfiguring of the blemishes which 
attach to this misbegotten perform- 
ance. Even its language is extremely 
faulty. Mr. Steinmetz is, we appre- 
hend, a foreigner, and some allow- 
ance ought to be made on that score ; 
but if we are called upon to put up 
with imperfections of style in conse- 
quence of the author's indifferent 
knowledge of the language in which 
he has undertaken to write, we 
might at least expect to be saved 
from manifest affectations and down- 
right blunders. If he has no ready 
command of such words as the Eng- 
lish idiom supplies, he should, at 
all events, abstain from introducing 
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words of his own coining. 


Wh 
does he ‘ unscabbard’ a sword which 


he knows not how to wield? Why 
use such words as ‘ eventuate,’ 
‘ motived, ‘ partyism,’ ‘ statu-quo- 
ism, ‘ something - beyondness,’ and 
other like offsprings of his own 
brain? If he has not English 
enough to keep him from talking 
about the ‘ pernicious mockeries of 
religion which the Jesuits have 
debited to the world,’ let him at any 
rate not lapse so far as to descant 
upon the ‘intestinal dissensions of 
the Protestants,’ or to make poor 
Lainez miscall himself ‘the scumber 
of the world.’ 

But while Mr. Steinmetz cannot 
hide from his readers his ignorance 
of the idiom in which he writes, he 
is exceedingly anxious to impress 
them with his knowledge of the lan- 
guages in which the works referred 
to by him are written. Accordingly 
we get, all through the volumes, 
snatches of quotations, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, with the transla- 
tion added in an off-hand style, yet 
not always so as to preclude some 
doubt of the author's philological 
attainments. The phrase twice re- 
peated, ‘no tTeneGa, instead of ‘ no 
TIENE persona, looks exceedingly 
un-Spanish; the erratum, as it may 
be, ‘ Mecenas,’ would look less dis- 
tressing if it did not occur four 
several times in the two pages in 
which Mr. Steinmetz breaks out into 
a fit of Horatian reminiscences, and 
grows classically facetious after the 
manner following :— 

Let Horace be a vile sycophant for the 
nonce, and resolve to examine the matter 
—Jlenius spectator, sedulus instet. He 
prepares—condo et compono. And now 
imagine the flimsy shade of the biter pay- 
ing Ignatius a visit, in one of his evening 
walks—vespertinumque pererro forum— 
and, after the first salutations —(Quid 
tibi visa Chios ?—How do you like Tivoli?) 
coming nearer to the point, saying: 
Assisto divinis—l have seen your men 
at work. . .. Here’s a trifle for you— 
Sic leve, sic parvum est. 

All this may be mere wit, though 
of ‘the baser sort;’ but what 
shall we think of the translation of 
Quanta nobis pestis Episcopalibus re- 
cipiendis impendeat, ‘ What a pest it 
would be if the company undertook 
to make bishops? or how shall we 
reconcile the rendering, ‘ How the mob 
was met,’ for Quomodo turbis occur- 
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sum, with the ‘context which treats 
of the}troubles which befell the 
Society by reason of the Pope's in- 
terference with {its rules? Much in 
the same style is {the translation of 
Crétineau’s observation on the cha- 
racter of Eustache Du Bellay, J! 
aimuit la lutte, rendered by Mr. 
Steinmetz, ‘He was fond of a row.’ 

So much for our author's phi- 
lology, of which, nevertheless, he 
seems to be not a little proud, if we 
may judge from the everlasting inter- 
larding of his text with scraps intro- 
duced in the most pointless manner, 
without any discoverable purpose 
but that of parading his reading in 
the original languages ; and from the 
affectation every now and then of 
his condescending to the capacities 
of his readers ; as, for instance, in his 
explanation of the Jnterim. After 
telling us that, ‘proud in unconquer- 
able zeal, Bobadilla reached the im- 
perial court, to be taken aghast [aback, 
we suppose, he means] by the compro- 
mising Interim, just published by the 
emperor,’ Mr. Steinmetz good-natu- 
redly remembers that his readers may 
not be as accomplished Latiners and 
historians as himself, and accordingly 
proceeds to relieve their ignorance 
by the following historico- philo- 
logical addition :— 


Interim means meanwhile, and it was 
the name given to a theological treatise 
(sie!) whose temporary regulations, pend- 
ing the final decisions of the great coun- 
cil (sie /), were intended by the framers, 
Pflug, Helding, and Agricola, as a paci- 
fication sanctioned by tlie emperor. 


It is surely not too much to expect 
of the historian of the Jesuits that 
he should be aware of the nature of 
a document of such importance in 
the history of the Reformation; so 
far, at least, as not to describe an im- 
perial edict sanctioned by the Diet of 
Augsburg as ‘a theological treatise 
sanctioned by the emperor ;’ to say 
nothing of ‘the great council,’ a de- 
signation equally irrelevant, whether 
it is meant to refer to the Council of 
Trent, or to the National Council of 
Germany, which was called for by 
the Reformers. But Mr. Steinmetz 
is altogether in the dark respecting 
the affairs of the German empire ; 
he talks of the Margrave of Bran- 
denberg, and, save the mark! of 
Albert V. king of Bavaria; appa- 
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rently quite unconscious that Bavaria 
was, before the peace of Presburg, an 
electorate, and in the days of Albert 
V.asimple dukedom. Still, with all 
his ignorance, he deems himself a 
great critic, and occasionally indulges 
in a vein of sarcasm at the expense 
of his own blunders, which is really 
amusing. Take, as an example, the 
criticism upon the closing session of 
the Council of Trent. After stumb- 
ling at the title Serenissimis, given 
to the princes, which he seems to 
mistake for an ordinary epithet, like 
‘orthodox,’ ‘ pious, &c., and care- 
fully translating the ‘acclamations of 
the fathers, as great curiosities, evi- 
dently without the least suspicion of 
their being as much a matter of 
course as a vote of thanks to the 
chairman at Exeter Hall, he taxes 
the assembled council on the fol- 
lowing extraordinary grounds with 
not knowing whereof they affirmed :— 

‘The most Holy Council of Trent, may 
(sie!) we confess her (sie !} faith, may 
we always observe her decrees,’ And they 
lifted up their voices, crying : ‘ May we 
always confess,—may we always observe.’ 
Confess what? Observe what? 1 do 
not know, for 1T 18 NOT STATED, AND 
CANNOT POSSIBLY BE IMAGINED. Sem- 
per confiteamur, semper servemus. 


The passage on which Mr. Stein- 
metz thus sagaciously comments, 
stands simply thus :— 

Cardinalis a Lotharingia. — Sacro- 
sancta GEcumenica Tridentina Synodus : 
ejus fidem confiteamur: ejus decreta 
semper servemus. 

Responsio.—Semper confiteamur ; sem 
per serv emus, 

A third or fourth-form boy must 
be a very indifferent specimen of his 
class, if he is not able to answer the 
questions put with so much point by 
the facetious and erudite Mr. Stein- 
metz,—‘ Confess what? Observe 
what ?’ 

Similar ignorance, to a degree 
almost inconceivable in one who 
sets up as the historian of the Order, 
is betrayed by our author in speak- 
ing of the Justitute. 

In due time (he says) Ignatius drew up 
the Constitution of his Society. 
quently, as years rolled on, Rules, De- 
crees, Canons, &c., were added to their 
groundwork ; the whole body of legis- 
lation being termed 
the Society of Jesus. 


So far, so good; scarcely suffi- 


Subse- 
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ciently explicit, still true as far as it 
goes: but presently after we are 
informed that— 


The suppression of the Jesuit houses, 
and consequent appropriation of. their 
goods and chattels, scattered the Consti- 
tutions, Rules, Canons, &c. over the 
world, and they are now to be had for a 
trifle or more at the cheap bookstalls 
of the metropolis. 

Who would suspect, from this 
notice, that The Institute of the Jesuits 
is a work in three folio volumes, the 
two original editions of which are 
not—except now and then by a rare 
chance—to be procured for love or 
money, either in London or in Paris? 
in consequence of which an edition 
has been recently published at Avig- 
non in nine octavo volumes, which, 
we venture to say, are not to be pro- 
cured any where in the metropolis, 
probably not at Mr. Dolman’s, ex- 
cept by a special order sent abroad. 

We have already noticed the in- 
sufficiency of Mr. Steinmetz’s his- 
torical knowledge, which is such as 
to disqualify him altogether for the 
office of historian. One or two more 
examples will abundantly bear out 
this assertion. Let us hear how he 
introduces the bull Jn Cand Domini: 


Pope Paul IV. began the war with 
Philip in Spain and England, by pub 
lishing the famous bull In Cand Do- 
mini, which swallows down all kings and 
countries as though they were a mess of 
pottage. It excommunicates all the oc- 
cupiers of the Pope’s possessions on land 
and sea—it excommunicates all of them, 
however eminent by dignity, even impe- 
rial ; and all their advisers, abettors, and 
adherents. 


Has Mr. Steinmetz ever read tliat 
bull? or does he give us this de- 
scription of it at second-hand? If 
he has read it, how comes it that he 
takes notice of the contents of but 
one clause? that he does not say 
one word of the spiritual war which 
that bull carries into the heart of 
every kingdom which does not bend 
its neck, even in matters of its own 
internal administration, under the 
yoke of Papal supremacy? And 
who could suspect, on reading the 
above paragraph — sure we are Mr. 
Steinmetz himself does not suspect 
it—that the publication of this bull 
by Paul IY. was not a new thing? 
that it was a bull published annu- 
ally on Meunday-Thureday (whence 
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its name In Cand Domini), and, usu- 
ally with alterations and additions, in 
the first year of every new pontifi- 
cate, since the days of Boniface VIIT.; 
and that it had been published sub- 
stantially in the same form in which 
Paul IV. re-published it, ever since 
the pontificate of Julius II., more 
than forty years before the accession 
of Paul 1V.? 

Turning from Papal bulls to a 
question of general literature, let us 
hear what Mr. Steinmetz has to say 
respecting the share which the Je- 
suits had in the sceptical tendencies 
of the seventeenth century :— 


From their own company (he says) 
went forth the writers who unsettled the 
minds of mankind,—from their benches 
a boy, predicted by his Jesuit-master to 
become ‘the standard of Deism in France’ 
—Francois Marie Arouet, alias Voltaire. 
These were unfortunate coincidences— 
and there were many others; but they 
are facts for consideration nevertheless. 
Whose names were more frequently re- 
peated during that highly-intellectual and 
sensual age than those of the Jesuits Har- 
douin and Berruyer ? Though Jesuits, 
that is, professionally orthodox, those 
writers seconded the growing scepticism 
of the age, and sanctioned its extrava- 
gance respectively. Hardouin put forth 
ridiculous doubts as to the authenticity 
of the ancient classics, excepting only 
Cicero, Pliny’s Natural History, por- 


tions of Horace, and the Georgics of 


Virgil—extending his doubts publicly, 
even to the councils of the church. 
Who, on reading these lines, could 
suppose otherwise than that Har- 
douin and Voltaire were contem- 
poraries ? that Hardouin fell in 
with the spirit of scepticism kindled 
by Voltaire and his school? Who 
would suspect that Father Hardouin 
published the most audacious attacks 
upon all received history and litera- 
ture, sacred and profane, before Vol- 
taire was born, and while he lay in 
his cradle? That, in fact, the Jesuit 
Hardouin, and the Order generally, 
are mainly responsible for the scep- 
ticism of Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists, Hardouin being as much the 
father of that criticism which calls 
every thing in question, as Hero- 
dotus is the father of history? So 
leading a feature as this in the cha- 
racter of the Order, so important a 
link in the chain of evidence by 
which its pernicious influence upon 
the literature, the faith, and morals 
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of the world is demonstrated, ought 
not to have escaped the historian of 
the Jesuits. Since, however, it has 
escaped him, and as we have reason 
to believe that the facts are not 
as generally known as they deserve 
to be, we shall digress for a moment 
from the ineptie of Mr. Steinmetz to 
the solid information contained on 
this subject in the Charge of Dr. 
Chapman, sometime archdeacon of 
Sudbury, and chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Potter. ‘The opening re- 
marks of that Charge, delivered 
more than a hundred years ago, are 
so strikingly applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment, 
that we cannot forbear quoting them. 
‘ At this juncture,’ says this witness, 
whose voice sounds in our ears as the 
voice of one risen from the dead,— 


At this juncture, when Rome, in con- 
cert with other enemies, has been kind- 
ling a flagrant rebellion in these king- 
sloms, and is still, notwithstanding any 
past or present defeats of such attempts, 
exerting visibly all its power, arts, and 
influence against our Church and State, 
with a view to Papal impositions once 
more upon Great Britain, I take occa- 
sion to represent to you another plot, or 
crafty prejudice, against the Protestants, 
in favour of the Popish system, which 
has lain more remote from common ob- 
servation, and is working secretly incre- 
dible mischief against our whole religion. 

This prevision of the archdeacon, 
however violently attacked by the 
Papists, and derided by many easy 
Protestants at the time, has been 
abundantly verified by the event,— 
by the wide-spread infidelity of the 
latter part of the last century, from 
the effects of which the nations of 
continental Europe have not to this 
day recovered. A proportionately 
greater weight, therefore, attaches to 
the testimony of the learned and ju- 
dicious divine, who so correctly ap- 
preciated the dangerous character of 
a system which had, then, scarcely 
begun to bear its pernicious fruits :— 


Instead, he says, now of appearing, 
as their brethren had often before, supine 
devotees to legends, and zealous ad- 
vocates for the meanest spurious trash, 
some Loyolites assume, on a sudden, a 
new character, blaze out the most fas- 
tidious hypercritics, the most squeamish 
censors of antiquity imaginable. * * * 
They presently see forgeries or delusions 
throughout every ancient writer or monu- 
ment almost that comes before them ; be 
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the author historian or philosopher, poet 
or rhetorician, geographer or philologist, 
canonist or civilian, Jew, heathen or 
Christian, and of what language soever, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, &c. Not one in 
fifty shall escape the hard sentence either 
of figment or of worthless trifies ; and all 
our notions in chronology, history, laws, 
usages, doctrines, ecclesiastical or pro- 
fane, together with the genius and vitals 
of the dead languages themselves, are of 
course to be utterly confounded and dis- 
sipated. . . . Josephus and Philo, above 
all others, have been sneered most con- 
temptuously as merecounterfeit romances, 
the works of some busy sophist within 
the five last centuries . . . the very Codes 
of Justinian and Theodosius, with the 
whole Digest itself, have been lately 
cashiered as supposititious; and in the 
same heap are thrown likewise all the 
French Capitulars, and all the Gothic, 
Imperial, and Saxon Constitutions before 
the thirteenth century, * * * 

This stroke was necessary for a screen 
and introduction to their treatment of 
another set of writers; for the Clements, 
the Chrysostoms, the Jeromes, and Au. 
gustines, &c. were teachers of the Church 
too eloquent and primitive for a Jesuit’s 
palate ; and must, therefore, unavoid- 
ably follow next in this massacre—as, in 
fact, they have done, being either pro- 
scribed by name as forgeries, or involved 
in the general opprobrious title of ‘ Serip- 
tores Ecclesiastici cohortis improbe.’ 


Dr. Chapman then instances the 
manner in which they have dealt 
with the very Councils of the Church, 
invalidating here also many import- 
ant points of evidence, especially 
such as tell against the Roman sys- 
tem ; and afterwards he proceeds to 
expose the unscrupulous attacks 
made upon Holy Scripture itself :— 


The Hebrew of the Old Testament has 
been treated as little better in effect than 
apocryphal, having no full authority, it 
is said, to support it, excepting only, as 
they scornfully express it, a bare Jewish 
tradition. The Samaritan Pentateuch is 
with them a novel composition, within four 
or five centuries ; and all the best Eastern 
versions, as the Syriac, Coptic, &c., 
together with all the Chaldee paraphrases, 
are traduced as works of yesterday in 
comparison, and of no real consequence. 
It has also been insinuated, that the 
oldest Greek translations of the Bible are 
of later date than the vulgate Latin ; and 
lest these wild positions should engross 
our surprise, we are told at last, in 1741, 
with the boldest assurance, that even our 
Greek of the New Testament is through- 
out only a recent version by some private 
hands from the old Latin copy; and, 
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moreover, what is still more astonishing, 
it is roundly asserted, that the very 
Evangelists and Apostles wrote their 
Gospels and Epistles all originally in 
Latin ; and though some parts may pos- 
sibly be penned, as they allow, in Greek, 
yet, that these being only a small part 
of the whole, even at first, and what 
little of it there was being lost (as they 
intimate) irretrievably many ages since, 
the only text in these days of Divine 
authority is the Latin, as preserved and 
read in their Church. 

The design of the Jesuits them- 
selves in this extraordinary system 
of attack upon all received docu- 
ments, not excepting even those 
which might be considered among 
the foundations of their own Church, 
the archdeacon ably points out :— 


One end of theirs in blasting the credit 
of many ancients, was to save the au- 
thority of their favourite Apocrypha, some 
of which, by clashing irreconcilably in 
many articles with the old Jewish and 
Gentile historians, were found indefen- 
sible against Protestant objections, and 
incapable of maintaining their high rank 
in the canon of Scripture, where the 
Church of Rome had placed them, un- 
less some way or other the writers above- 
mentioned could be stripped of their 
character and sunk out of all esteem. 
But the principal end of all was to estab- 
lish the vulgate Latin as the only au- 
thentic text of both Testaments, and to 
prop up, as far as possible, what they call 
their apostolical traditions ; for which 
purpose all writers or monuments of 
antiquity which should obstruct such a 
plan were, in time, by variety of pre- 
tences, to be annulled and exterminated. 

It was objected at the time that 
the Order was not responsible for 
those extraordinary positions, which 
were ‘only the single whim of a 
foolish old Jesuit ;’ but how little 
truth there was in this objection we 
may gather from the fact, that not 
only Hardouin had many admirers 
and partisans in the Order, but that 
his work on the Herodian coins, im- 
peaching the authority of Philo and 
Josephus, was published (in 1692) 
with the approbation of the Provin- 
cial of France; and that his work on 
the chronology of the Old Testament, 
altogether subversive of the authority 
of the canon, appeared four years 
later, notwithstanding the violent 
outery which the former had raised 
— with the approbation of the 
Provincial of France, and with the 
certificate of three Jesuit theologians, 
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to whom it had been officially sub- 
mitted for examination, and who de- 
clared in so many words that it ‘ con- 
tained nothing contrary to the Catho- 
lic faith.’ But thisis not all. With 
their accustomed wiliness the Jesuits 
got up a protest within the Society, 
and in 1708 a kind of retractation was 
extorted from Hardouin, at the in- 
stance of four superiors of colleges, 
who disapproved of a doctrine likely 
to bring suspicion and odium upon 
the Society ; a measure upon which 
a Jesuit writer remarks,—En bonne 
politique elle (la compagnie) n’a pas 
pu sen dispenser; but adds, Suuf’ 
a elle dans la suite & demander au 
public quand elle le jugera a propos, 
des lettres de rescision en cassation 
de ses propres arréts. It was, in 
fact, the same game over again, 
which, a century before, General 
Aquaviva played in disavowing the 
regicide doctrines of Mariana and 
others ; which disclaimer neither re- 
suscitated the monarchs who had 
fallen under the assassin’s knife, nor 
caused the doctrines themselves to 
die out in the Society. ‘The ob- 


noxious sentiments were still retained, 


the works which inculcated them 
were still published, with the tacit 
sufferance of the superiors of the 
Order. And so it fell out with the 
assassin-like criticisms of Hardouin. 
After his death appeared two volumes 
of Opera Varia, containing senti- 
ments, if possible, more objectionable 
than those broached by him in his 
lifetime ; and it was, seemingly, the 
appearance of these which arrested 
the attention of the archdeacon of 
Sudbury, and induced him to bring 
the subject under the notice of his 
clergy. 

Meanwhile, the example set by 
the Jesuits for purposes of their own 
was not neglected by others, who 
turned the dangerous weapon of scep- 
tical criticism against all revealed 
truth, as well as against the traditions 
of the Roman Church. The writ- 
ings of Voltaire, who rose into notice 
in the generation which saw Har- 
douin descend to the tomb, and those 
of his contemporaries of the Ency- 
clopedist school, sufficiently attest 
the fact that the seed sown by Har- 
douin fructified in France; and the 
eulogistic references to his works in 
the Acta Eruditorum prove that 
German Free-thinkers also were in 
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no small degree indebted to Jesuit 
ingenuity for that subtilty of pseudo- 
criticism which has by this time re- 
duced Christianity to a fable in the 
eyes of a large portion of the German 
people. When, therefore,—to re- 
turn to the point from which this 
digression arose,—- Mr. Steinmetz 
speaks of Hardouin as ‘seconding the 
growing scepticism’ of the ‘highly- 
intellectual and sensual age’ of Vol- 
taire, he not only commits an ana- 
chronism, but he falls exceedingly 
short of the truth as regards the 
extent to which Jesuit influence con- 
tributed to the desecration of litera- 
ture, and the fostering of scepticism 
and infidelity. 

If in this and other instances we 
have to complain of the insufficienc 
of Mr. Steinmetz’s acquaintance with 
his subject, we have no less reason 
to find fault with the glaring in- 
consistencies of his statements with 
one another, the same point being 
occasionally represented by him in 
different parts of his book differently 
—nay, contradictorily. A signal 
instance of this is the aspect in which 
the character of the founder of the 
Order is exhibited. In the first in- 
stance we are told of the ‘ youthful 
page’ Ignatius, that he was ‘ ambi- 
tious to excel in all the arts of the 
courtier, to whose morals he con- 
formed ;’ that ‘the point of honour 
and the love of woman gave perilous 
occupation to his active mind and body ;’ 
that ‘the bad habits which he had 
contracted at court were strengthened 
amidst the license of arms ;’ that ‘the 
labours of his profession were made 
compatible with the pursuits of love 
and pleasure ;’ that ‘perhaps there 
never was cavalier at one and the 
same time more inured to fatigue, 
more polished and attentive to the fair 
sex ;’ that, ‘however worldly in his 
pursuits, he was ‘ careful to observe 
decorum, even in his excesses. And 
further on we read, in accordance 
with this picture of his youthful life, 
that he would often ‘relate to no- 
vices, very circumstantially, the ex- 
cesses of his own worldly life.’ Mid- 
way, however, between the former 
and the latter statements, Mr. Stein- 
metz astonishes his readers ‘by the 
deliberate assertion of precisely the 
contrary of all this ‘ Zn his career up 
to the foundation of the Society, he tells 
us, ‘we see evidence of unflinching 
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determination — a boundless passion 
for spiritual teaching, and we have no 
reason to believe that his morals were 
otherwise than pure. Into similar 
contradictions Mr. Steinmetz is be- 
trayed in his allusions to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, which is spoken 
of at one time in language of vitu- 
peration as a reign of blood, while, 
at another time, it is confessed that 
the severities of Elizabeth's reign 
were not directed against the Papists 
on account of their religion, but only 
against those who actually plotted 
to destroy life and government. Thus 
we read, in the first volume :— 


There is no innate ferocityin Elizabeth, 
though she is the daughter of Henry VIII. 
The child of his best moments, perhaps, 
she exhibits the passion of love in its in- 
tensity, and would live on the praise and 
affection of all her subjects; but her 
right to the throne is questioned by the 
Catholic party —a Spanish faction, headed 
and ‘stirred’ by the Jesuits. This fac- 
tion endangers, threatens, the life of the 
queen. No method seems so advisable 
as persecution—horrible slaughter, em- 
bowelling and quartering, to put down 
that faction. The age loves blood. The 
English sport with it; and hundreds, 
with Jesuits to shew them how to die, 
entertain the national propensity to see 
gibbet-work. Tortures the most hideous 
are devised—limbs are stretched till the 
tendons crack again—blood spurts from 
the ears and mouth—but the persecuted 
flinch not—though many of us would, 
perhaps, decline the ordeal—and remain 
jirm to their religion, which is, in the 
nation’s opinion, one and the same with 
treason, 


It is scarcely possible to conceive 
a more shameful perversion of his- 
torical truth than this passage con- 
tains. The insinuation that the 
parties executed suffered through 
‘persecution’ for their ‘religion’ is 
notoriously false, and contradicted by 
Mr. Steinmetz himself in a passage 
to which we shall presently advert. 
The infliction of torture was t 
and parcel of the established criminal 
procedure, not in England only, 
but throughout Christendom ; to 
charge it upon Elizabeth, or upon 
the English nation in particular, and 
to speak of the tortures as then ex- 
pressly ‘ devised,’ is, therefore, either 
a proof of the grossest ignorance or a 
wilful and malicious libel. Lastly, 
the most moderate research might 
have saved Mr. Steinmetz from the 
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infamous averment that ‘ hundreds 
entertained the national propensity 
to see gibbet-work.’ Facts are stub- 
born things, and the stubborn fact in 
regard to this matter is, that while 
during the reign of Mary, which 
lasted only five years and four 
months, two hundred and sevent 
persons, according to the lowest cal- 
culation (Cecil, in his Execution of 
Justice, says nearly four hundred) 
perished at the stake, the number of 
executions during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, nearly forty-five years, did not, 
by the accounts of the Papists them- 
selves, exceed sixty ; while, according 
to the statement of Sir Edward Coke, 
it amounted to no more than thirty 
priests and five laymen, every one of 
whom suffered, as the very mode of 
their execution shews, not for reli- 
gion, but for treason. If ‘ religion’ 
and ‘treason’ were synonymous in 
those unhappy times, the fault surely 
lay not with ‘the nation’s opinion,’ 
but with the regicide doctrines and 
the treasonable practices of the Je- 
suits. What, then, becomes of the 
allegation of Mr. Steinmetz that 
‘hundreds’ suffered, under tortures 
‘devised’ for the purposes of ‘ perse- 
cution,’ on account of their ‘ religion?’ 
Ts it not a manifest and manifold un- 
truth,—to use his own absurd lan- 
guage, a ‘bladder-puffed exaggera- 
tion?’ And is not that exaggeration 
and falsehood the more unpardon- 
able, since it is evident that Mr. 
Steinmetz is well aware of the real 
state of the case? for thus he writes 
on the same subject in the third 
volume :— 


Elizabeth was the pattern of a most 
liberal toleration in the matter of reli- 
gious opinions, as long as they were not 
interpreted into opposition to her political 
power—which was just a degree below 
despotism— nor improperly so, at a time 
when the utmost promptitude and vigour 
were indispensable in the execution. 
Nevertheless, Catholic lords enjoyed her 
favours and privileges—when she thought 
she could trust them; the very mansion 
now possessed and enjoyed by the Je- 
suits in England was built by a Catholic 
courtier, with Elizabeth’s express per- 
mission — nay, she permitted him to 
retain a priest in his retinue. In the 
hands of Elizabeth, persecution was a 
political expedience; its ‘ martyrs’ were 
traitors, actual or contingent. This 
assertion detracts from the glories of the 
martyrologies ; but is it not attested by 
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all the facts and sentiments which I have 
quoted from Catholic writers themselves ? 
Has it not been evident that, under the 
cloak of religion, a ceaseless machination 
was carried on by the Jesuits and their 
Spanish faction to dethrone, to murder 
Elizabeth, and give her kingdom to the 
Spaniard? J question whether any king 
or queen, even of the present day, would 
be less severe than Elizabeth under the 
circumstances on all sides admitfed. I 
believe that she had too much sense to be 
a bigot in religion. 

What more could the most deter- 
mined apologist say, in reply to 
the foul-mouthed calumnies which, 
nevertheless, the same Mr. Stein- 
metz, who puts this justification on 
record, distils into his sketch of Eli- 
zabeth in another part of his work ? 
Is this to write history? to blacken 
or whiten, to condemn or to absolve, 
according to the humour of the hour; 
or, which is quite as probable, ac- 
cording to the inspiration of the 
book from which the author is at 
the time culling extracts and notions 
for his patchwork performance ! 

The last supposition, besides being 
the more charitable of the two, is 
further confirmed by the fact, that a 
large portion of Mr. Steinmetz’s his- 
tory consists of extracts from differ- 
ent authors inserted into his narra- 
tive, with occasional modifications 
and abridgments. Instead of read- 
ing up the different authorities, com- 
paring them with each other, digest- 
ing these materials in his mind, and 
forming a critical judgment, the 
result of which should form the 
substance of an original composition, 
uniform in style, tone, and character, 
Mr. Steinmetz has chosen the easier 
method of transcribing here a bit 
and there a bit, stringing fragments 
of various, often antagonistic authors 
together, and interlarding them with 
smart observations, or what he con- 
ceives to be smart observations, of 
his own; the whole of the original 
matter in his compilation being re- 
cognisable by a dippant tone and 
slap-dash style, totally at variance 
with the dignity of historical com- 
position, and anything but conducive 
to the great end of historical re- 
search—sober truth. One specimen 
will suffice to illustrate the ‘manner’ 
of our author :— 

Then it was that Maitre Jacques, the 
Solomon of England, rushed into the 
Babelmandeb of controversy. By the 
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help of his divines he got up a tract, 
entitled An Apologie for the Oath of 
Allegiance, and, by way of fortifying the 
argument, six priests were condemned, 
and three of them executed at York and 
Tyburn. Parsons and Bellarmine be- 
stowed answers to his Apologie, and dis- 
tracted his royal brains with their buzz- 
ing controversy. Again he closeted 
himself with his divines, revised his lucu- 
brations, prefixed to it a Premonition to 
all Christian Princes; but changing, 
improving, disputing, debating with his 
theological oracles, he could come to no 
satisfactory result capable of fronting 
the two Jesuits on the contemptible field 
of controversy. Henry IV. pitied Mas- 
ter Jacques, and advised him, for the 
sake of his dignity, to desist from a con- 
test so unworthy of a royal head. The 
King of Denmark offered the same re- 
spectable advice ; but whilst the pedant 
was sagacious enough not to insult the 
King of France for his admonition, he 
presumed to administer castigation to the 
little King of Denmark, telling him to 
blush for his folly in offering advice to a 
person so much older and wiser than 
himself. The queen tried to check the 
royal infatuation of her husband, but in 
vain, and turned her displeasure against 
Salisbury, whom she suspected of encou- 
raging her husband in this pursuit, that 
he might govern the kingdom at his 
pleasure. No doubt, however, that 
James’s notion, that he knew more theo- 
logy than all the doctors in the world, 
was sufficient, without the least encou- 
ragement from his crafty flatterers. 
Difficult was the parturition, however ; 
and, at the moment of birth, the new 
‘princely gift’ was suppressed; a new 
light had shot through his brain—he 
called in the copies, again revised, cor- 
rected, and altered the trifle—after soft- 
ening down the argumented assertion 
that the Pope was Antichrist, which title 
he now declared contingent on the con- 
tinuance of his pretensions to temporal 
dominion over princes. To various 
princes of Europe he sent copies of his 
book by special messengers: most of 
them accepted it as a compliment; but 
the King of Spain and the Archduke 
peremptorily refused the royal platitude, 
which their political bigotry should have 
permitted them to receive with a smile 
of commiseration. How different was 
the beautiful gratitude of Matthews, the 
archbishop of York, who actually threw 
himself upon his knees to receive his 
copies from the messenger, kissed them, 
promised to keep them as the apple of 
his eye, and to read them over and over 
again—a memorable display of devotion 
which he probably never vouchsafed to 
his Bible. And then began the mighty 
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battle of croaking frogs, singing their 
old and everlasting war-song in the 
swamps of controversy. Protestant di- 
vines, Romish theologians, Jesuits and 
seculars, scribbled their foolscap with 
astonishing vigour and fertility: the for- 
mer under the wing of the royal bird— 
not the eagle ; the latter under the cloak 
of Bellarmine and Parsons. The con- 
troversy continued to agitate the Catho- 
lics during the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century, and still left the ridicu- 
lous question about Papal supremacy to 
die that natural death which, in the 
course of time, never fails to extinguish, 
or at least to render innocuous, the per- 
nicious or absurd concoctions of ignor- 
ance and craft, 


In this balderdash style, occa- 
sionally rendered more offensive by 
some coarse vulgarism, or some irre- 
verent scriptural allusion to point 
his joke, Mr. Steinmetz disposes of 
all the leading characters, and of all 
the great political and religious ques- 
tions which he stumbles upon in his 
rambles through the field of history ; 
and if, at times, an unexpected turn 
of wit obtains the passing homage 
of a laugh, or a shrewd remark, 
thrown out by chance, raises an 
inward ‘ Hear, ha in the reader's 
mind, the impression produced on 
the whole is one of weariness and dis- 
gust. This disgust is not a little 
increased by the sneering contempt 
with which Mr. Steinmetz speaks on 
all occasions of all positive religious 
truth. In his opinion it is ‘ not worth 
while to explain the nature of Pela- 
gianism, or any other ism, excepting 
Jesuitism, (and that only, so far as 
we can see, for the sake of enabling 
a shallow brain to empty itself in a 
conceited book). ‘Orthodoxy’ he 
abhors as a regular ‘ Dalilah,’ and in 
religions conferences he can see 
nothing but an attempt to ‘force 
hard stones, on both sides, into hungry 
stomachs.’ Of the existence of a 
body, the Church, of the institution 
of a ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, he cannot speak with ordinary 
patience ; the idea ‘that man natu- 
rally requires human guidance in 
these matters of religion,’ he repu- 
diates as ‘an axiom invented by 
sacerdotal craft to sanction its prero- 
gatives.’ In his view, the perfection 
of religion consists in the unfettered 
action of ‘ resistance, the spirit of in- 
dependence, which is, he says, ‘the 
prime impulse in all God's organised 
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creatures, and in man immensely 
more than in any other.’ He con- 
gratulates himself on the ‘ rapid dis- 
appearance’ of the state of things in 
which this ‘ prime impulse’ is inter- 
fered with by ‘dictatorial religion- 
ism.’ All the teachers of religious 
truth in times past he scouts as ‘ sys- 
tem-mongers’ who" have always been 
the bane of humanity.’ He exhorts 
all men to ‘root out the foul stuff’ 
(of positive religious doctrine) as 
‘unworthy of their exalted calling ;’ 
and having done this, to 


. Let the conclusion of all their God- 
inspired argument be freedom to the 
mind—the equipoise of all the faculties, 
and sentiments, and inclinations, which 
are man’s organisation, his dependence 
on nothing but God fulfilling His part in 
the covenant of man’s creation—who is 
by nature perfect in his sphere of action, 
through his feelings and intellect called 
to be perfect even as his Father in 
heaven. 


That Mr. Steinmetz has effectually 
emancipated himself from all syste- 
matic theology, who shall dare to 
doubt? He is free, indeed, from the 
leaven of creeds. He can afford, great 
and enlightened man, to sneer alike 
at ‘Catholics’ and Protestants, at 
Churchmen and Sectarians. He 
has weighed them all in the ba- 
lances, and found them all wanting. 
It is a pity that one who has suc- 
ceeded so completely in throwing off 
the religious frailties of our common 
humanity, should not have eschewed 
at the same time a trifling idolatry — 
the idolatry of a leaden calf. 

But enough of Mr. Steinmetz, 
and of the famous Order, not the 
least of whose dire humiliations is, 
no doubt, that of reckoning Andrew 
Steinmetz among its historiogra- 
phers. We have no sympathy with 
the Society, no prejudice in_ its 
favour; yet we cannot suppress a 
feeling of pity when we see it turned 
into a pedestal on which the scrib- 
blers of the day erect their own 
statues of clay. How different this 
aspect of the Society from that which 
it wore before the world in the palmy 
days in which Ronsard addressed to 
it the sonnet quoted by Mr. Stein- 
metz, of which, since he has declined 
doing so himself, we shall furnish 
a translation to our readers, as the 
most appropriate colophon to the 
present article :— 
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O holy Company, elect of yore, 
With hidden mysteries men to ac- 
quaint, 
Of countless sins to purge away the 
taint, 
And Mother Church from ruin to restore: 
Ye pets of Christ, rich in atoning store 
Of merit, which may satisfy each plaint 
OfGod and conscience, —still with luck 
of saint 
Fishing for dace, and pulling trout ashore: 
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Ye clerks of God! the Church, and all 
Mankind, 
With God and Christ, most humbly 
you entreat 
To draw up from their sea your nets, 
entwined 
With craft so cunning, with such skilful 
cheat 
Of virtue baited, as at last bids fair 
Mankind, the Church, God and His 
Christ to snare. 


THE GOLDEN PENINSULA. 


A VISION. 


saw in a vision of the night the 

land that lies beyond the green 
prairies of the Far West. saw the 
shores of the great Pacific, and on 
the breast of the ocean were number- 
less vessels sweeping onwards with 
all the speed of steam and sails to the 
bays and harbours of the Golden 
Peninsula. It was night: troops of 
stars were shining over the sea and 
over the plains that had slept but 
lately in silence and solitude. But 


now the land, as far as the eye could 


see, was covered with companies of 
eager travellers, and bands of mer- 
chants and labourers, with their train 
of wives and little children, hurrying 
with the haste of desperation to the 
wide fields, where broad veins of 
gold lay open to the gaze of the pale 
faces. From the north, from the 
south, from the east, and the west, 
flocked those eager masses of men; 
and the dark children of the forests 
and the prairies were working as 
willing slaves, for they even knew 
the value of the shining metal, and 
shared in the triumphant joy of the 
European and trading American. I 
looked for awhile with surprise at 
this vast and busy multitude. I 
spoke to one who was marching with 
rapid steps to a spot comparatively 
unoccupied. He dashed me aside, 
and continued his hurried march. 
I watched him approach the place 
where a small group of his country- 
men were labouring. I saw him 
seize on a lump of gold; I saw the 
angry flush on the faces of the rest ; 
I saw the rising fury of disappointed 
avarice. The weaker raised his voice, 
but the stronger raised his arm and 
felled his feebler brother to the earth, 
and trampled on his bruised and 


bleeding body ; and again he worked 
and found gold, and the rest of his 
fellows feared him. And I cried, 
with tears, ‘Cain! Cain!’ 

I lifted my eyes, and, lo! in the 
heavens above, to which none were 
looking from that busy plain, I saw 
shapes,—faint, indistinct at first ; but 
as I fixed my gaze more earnestly, I 
saw more clearly grand and radiant 
forms, crowned with stars that shine 
for ever and ever, and clad in the 
glittering robes of celestial purity. 
They spoke, and their voices, power- 
ful but not piercing, expanded 
through the air, and reached my 
ears with a sweet and serious charm 
in their accents,— 

‘Child of earth, thou art come 
hither on the same errand as the 
great company of thy fellows ; behold 
and admire the goodness of God in 
the golden fields before thine eyes!’ 

So spoke the mild and gracious 
countenance on which I gazed with 
awe and reverence. 

‘Ah, heavenly one!’ I cried, ‘it 
is not the goodness of God that I 
see, but the crime and wrath of man. 
Selfishness, and robbery, and mur- 
der, have gathered their legions 
round the veins of gold laid bare in 
the bosom of the earth. Wo to us! 
wo to us, inhabiters of the crazy and 
dying world! wo to us, for we have 
sinned and come short, and this great 
and glittering snare shall spread 
crime, and ruin, and everlasting 
death, far and wide on the earth! 
Oh, that it had remained buried in 
the bosom of these green plains! 
Oh, that the shores of the great 
Pacific were not now covered with 
the fleets of Europe and Asia! Oh, 
that men died for want of bread, 
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before they could murder each other 
for the lust of gold! Surely the 
last and perilous times are come. 
Men shall be more than ever lovers 
of their own selves,—covetous, boast- 
ers, proud, full of evil thoughts and 
blasphemies. This is the doing of 
the principalities and powers of dark- 
ness. Why, O heavenly one! did 
not the littering angelic legions 
ae with the fiery chariots and 
aming swords the gates of this El 
Dorado? I have seen murder, and 
blood stains already the gold ingots 
of the peninsula.’ 

And the voice of the angel re- 
plied,— 

‘Be silent in thy ignorance. 
Knowest thou not that all crea- 
tures of God are made for good,— 
that all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, was made and pronounced 
‘very good’ by the great Maker? 
And shalt thou, shall I who am thy 
fellow-servant, revile the glorious 
works of Him who is Lord of all and 
blessed for evermore ?’ 

But as he spoke another voice, of 
a deeper and sadder tone, mingled 
his accents with those of his com- 
panion, and I heard the words,— 

‘Yet I, even I, mourn my bro- 
ther!’ 

And when I looked, I saw a form 
with a pale and benevolent brow, 
and golden hair, but, unlike all others 
of the heavenly messengers, the 
pinions were raven black, and the 
robes also. The hands were folded ; 
a mild and gracious pity shone over 
the seraphic face; but the lids of 
the eyes were heavy with melan- 
choly, and the mouth uttered words 
of sadness and mourning. 

‘It is Azrael,’ I thought. 

And the voice said,— 

‘I, even I, mourn my brother! 
Behold, I have come hither with my 
arrows barbed and winged!’ And 
he held up a cluster of bright and 
sharp weapons, dipped in the essence 
of sundry kinds of death, —pestilence, 
murder, and self-destruction. 

I looked on the plain, but the mul- 
titude were more eager than before,— 
more and more crushed in upon the 
first-comers ; and a cry of blood and 
injustice rose from earth to heaven. 

‘Listen!’ again I cried. ‘Listen 
to the cries of the injured and the 
injurers. Such were the sounds that 
rose from the shores of Mexico when 
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the Spaniards seized on the fair in- 
heritance of the children of the Sun, 
and blood flowed in the city of the 
great Montezuma; such was the 
ery of the murdered Guatimozin 
from the wild land of Honduras; 
such were the crimes of the ancient 
Spaniard, when Las Casas lifted his 
voice in vain for the defence of the 
Peruvian and Mexican, when the 
innocent and happy sons of the New 
World fell beneath the bloody 
gripe of the coarse and cruel Euro- 
pean; and thou tellest me, heavenly 
one! to rejoice in what I see, and to 
count it all for the glory of God.’ 

The voice answered,— 

‘Be of good cheer! thou speakest, 
child of earth, as those that see 
through the glass darkly. Be not 
afraid! thou art striving to under- 
stand, and to such light shall be 
given. Thou talkest of the innocent 
and happy children of the sun, and 
the coarse and cruel European, and 
thou thinkest not of the vast and 
bloody superstitions that defiled the 
lands of the Peruvian and the Aztec. 
The cry of blood rose from the New 
World—of blood offered to the host 
of idols, servants of the Prince of 
Darkness. The Spaniard came, and 
the colossus of that idolatry fell 
before the cross.’ 

‘But then, heavenly teacher,’ I 
said, ‘murder and cruelty came in 
the name of the cross, and these 
lands would have been happier in 
their ignorance and more blessed in 
their uncultivated solitude. Woe to 
the Golden Peninsula! the stars shall 
no longer shine on the calm repose 
of lonely nature. Man with his 
breath and his furnaces has defiled 
the air of these solitary plains. I 
will fly to a spot where there are no 
men, because there is no gold.’ 

‘ Listen, thou impatient one,’ said 
the voice. ‘I have lived longer 
ages than this earth has seen. Eter- 
nal truth is mine; I see all things 
in the glorious and primitive hues 
of an angelic nature, while thy 
mental vision is dimmed by the 
straining, the hot excitements, the 
drudgery of thy diseased nerves and 
muscles. Thou talkest of the soli- 
tude and innocence of nature! 
Know, then, that amid the lovely 
wee - Eden, a ee it 
possible for thee to s one day in 
that blessed place, thou wouldest 
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feel weariness and heavy sorrow. 
‘Thou hast eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge: Eden is no longer for thee! 
Thou must pass through the land of 
darkness, pit-falls, and snares; but 
the everlasting arms are around 
thee, and thou shalt reach the 
heights of those delectable moun- 
tains where the shining ones shall 
talk with thee —yea, even before 
thou passest through the cold River 
of Death. On those starlit heights 
have I spoken with thy fellows that 
are gone before, and there thou shalt 
stand, and from that Pisgah behold, 
with a calm eye, the strivings and 
workings of the nature, animate and 
inanimate, that thou lookest on now 
with dread. God hath made all 
things for His glory and the good of 
man. The semi-wise ones of this 
earth will shake their heads, and 
gloom over the prospect of more 
riches. ‘More gold will make men,’ 
say they, ‘more selfish, more cruel, 
more luxurious,—more gold is more 
misery, more of everlasting death ;’ 
and others will cry, ‘Rejoice, we 
have found pearls of greater price 
than those spoken of long ago. We 
have fallen on happy times; the 


lines are fallen unto us in pleasant 


places. The visions of the El Do- 
rado are ours; we may eat and drink, 
though to-morrow we die.” 

‘Ah, heavenly guide,’ I said. 
‘They cry and sing these words in 
the streets—all are mad and thirst- 
ing to death for gold! And in the 
dark and filthy alleys of our cities 
these words have penetrated where 
the name of the Creator has been an 
unknown sound, and the poor, and 
the naked, and the miserable rejoice 
and hope to live yet in the luxury 
of wealth and enjoyment; and the 
hearts of all men are stirred, for 
there has been a cry of oppression, 
and starvation, and misery, and 
death, and crime, have run riot in 
the ancient land that old Poetry 
hath named merry; and when I 
have seen and heard these things I 
have wept for the numbers that 
were born to ruin. I have mourned 
for the days when men and women 
retired to the deserts to pray and 
fast in solitude. I have longed for 
the times to come when holy and 
prudent men should preach the 
doctrines of the early saints, and 
each man should provide meat for 
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his own wants, and the earth grow 
thin and wasted, and wait in silence 
and joyless abasement for the coming 
of the Lord.’ 

And as I spoke a fiery shape flew 
past in fierce splendour, his pinions 
were hell-hot, and his eyes glowed 
with everlasting fury. He shot past, 
and as he directed his way to the 
earth he laughed, and his laughter 
was as the thunder among the hills. 
Tn one hand he held a storm-cloud, 
and in the other a keen-edged sword. 
He flew on joyous, triumphant to 
join a squadron of evil-doers who 
were fighting and working at a mine 
of gold. I saw Azrael choose an 
arrow sharp, and poisoned with pes- 
tilence; he bent his bow, and the 
arrow sped true to its mark, and the 
victim fell. 

‘ Ah, Lord of the power of death !’ 
I cried, ‘that youth had done no 
evil—he had come from the west to 
obtain the gold that he would have 
made high and holy use of —why 
didst thou not rather pierce the 
hoary villain who lay in wait for him 
between the mine and the shore 
where the vessels lie ” 

‘Better is his death than the crime 
of another,’ replied a voice. ‘ He is 
safe, and there has been a sin the 
less.’ 

‘Ah! heavenly messenger,’ I said, 
‘behold the rejoicing ot the Evil 
One. This spot could have had no 
interests for the Prince of Evil when 
man was not here. Surely it is his 
work. He hath done this thing; he 
hath torn open the veins of the 
earth, and men are enticed here to 
their ruin. The old world had gold 
sufficient. Again I cry to thee to 
answer me. ‘Tell me, wouldest thou 
not rejoice to see fewer beings groan- 
ing on this earth—fewer born to an 
inheritance of woe? Tell me, thou 
celestial one, would not man be more 
glorious in thy sight if, like the an- 
cient saints, he lived in solitude and 
fasting, and the world were left de- 
populated by the race who are born 
but to sin, to suffer, to starve, to 
die? For these sufferings there are 
but two remedies—more gold, or 
fewer souls. Tell me, am I not pleas- 
ing in thy sight when I say, that 
God's sentence, ‘increase and multi- 
ply,’ was for a primeval innocence, 
and that we must now in sorrow 
and self-abasement reverse it ?” 
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‘Not so, my brother! said the 
voice, in strong and powerful accents. 
‘The truth of God spoken when the 
night and morning were the sixth 
day, is the truth of God at this late 
hour of the world’s being. That 
Truth is ‘without variableness or 
shadow of turning.’ It spake, and it 
ever speaks in the same accents to 
man. Man hath a mind to be more 
refined than his Maker; but at the 
beginning it was not so. ‘ Male and 
female created He them, and He 
pronounced His work very good: and 
shall man talk of framing new laws for 
this earth, on which he strays a wan- 
derer, blind and ignorant, for a few 
short years? Blaspheme not against 
the goodness of God, He hath sent a 
reply to thy question. Behold He 
hath laid bare wide fields of precious 
metal. Take, andenjoy. God hath 
made all things for man.’ 

‘But man misuses, and the gifts 
become curses, O wise and bright 
one!’ 

‘God's gifts are good,’ replied the 
voice, in awful tones. ‘The ever- 
lasting laws which thou callest na- 
ture are good. O my brother, God 
doth people heaven from earth.’ 

‘And the Prince of Darkness doth 
people hell,’ I said, waxing bold. 

‘Thou art approaching the awful 
limits of thy knowledge and mine,’ 
said the voice. ‘See thou that thou 
use the gifts, without questioning 
the ways of the Great Giver. Thou 
art given riches, gold, silver; and 
thou art given a work to do there- 
with. Feed the hungry, relieve the 
oppressed, deny thyself, but contra- 
dict not the eternal laws of thy God. 
I tell thee, O 7 brother, that 
man, unbound by the silken chains 
of domestic love—man measuring 
his life by the plummet and line, 
and measure of worldly prudence, is 
a gross and selfish animal. ‘ Wis- 
dom doth sit with children round 
her knees, and the chill palings 
erected either by prudence or by 
fanatical zeal will not abide the fire 
that shall try every man’s work, 
whether it be good or evil. God 
hath been pleased to create man 
more helpless in his infancy’ than 
any of the beasts of the field. Yet 
how endearing, how lovely are those 
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ever springing, ever fresh flowers of 
the human race! Man might have 
been created full grown—a huge 
being able to work, waiting only to 
be taught. And, my brother, per- 
chance thou mightest say,—‘ Well 
for us if it were so—no helpless 
children to suffer then—man made 
at once able for his work.’ But 
this law thou canst not repeal ; 
thanks to God who hath made 
some things impossible to thee. Be 
satisfied, then, that the laws of 
God's mouth are as good as the laws 
of this irresistible power. Be satis- 
fied to live, and love, and work, for 
that race that is springing up around 
thee. Evil there will be; but it is 
man’s evil, not God’s evil. Behold, 
O my brother, the gracious Azrael. 
Thou hast represented him a bare, 
and fieshless, and hideous monster, 
grinning at thee over tombstones, 
with a cruel dart for thy breast. Is 
that image like the mild and pitying 
spirit thou hast seen wending in love 
over the earth? Yet thou wilt say, 
Death is an evil; riches are a great 
evil; increasing numbers are a great 
evil. The earth reels and staggers 
under the mighty weight of woe and. 
misery. But listen to me yet, O 
child of dust. Look on the bright 
shining metal—look on it, and call 
it still a great and glorious gift; and 
know, that as thou hast read in the 
book of the Lawgiver, ‘ Abraham 
had much cattle, and silver, and 
gold,’ so it is also written that Abra- 
ham was the ‘ friend of God.”’ 

And as those radiant forms became 
dim before my eyes, I heard another 
voice, and it said,— There is evil in 
death; but there dwells a Power in 
the heart of man to make it supreme 
good. There is evil in riches; but 
there is a Power that can make them 
blessings. Starving numbers are a 
great evil; but there is a Power that 
can make it a world’s blessing, and 
not a world’s curse. That Power is 
prayer—prayers to ascend as pre- 
cious odours in the sight of God— 
prayer for the tempted and the tried 
—prayer for the whole world, that 
must feel the evil or good arising 
from the costly gifts of the Golden 
Peninsula.’ 
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THE SELF-SEER. 
Part IT. 


Cuapter IV. 


Sorrow, there seemeth more of thee in life 
Than we can bear, and live ; and yet we bear.— Lowe. 


What is good for a bootless bene >—WorpsworrH. 


EADER, hast thou ever known 

\ one of those happy moments 
when the soul suddenly passes 
out of darkness into light— when, 
after wearily walking in gloom, the 
sun of some long-shrouded joy 
gleams through the mist, and thy 
tears are dried up, like dew-drops 
in the morning. Life becomes 
pleasant to thee—all things look 
beautiful in thine eyes, as in those 
of a blind man who has just received 
sight; thou rememberest no more 
the time of darkness, but goest forth 
rejoicing in the unhoped-for light. 

Thus it was with Leuthold, when 
at sunrise he awoke. Oh, how sweet 
was the waking! First, there came 
the dim memory of some happiness, 
new and strange, and then a name 
was on his lips. The remem- 
brance of his love — day by day his 
earliest waking thought—came upon 
him with a full tide of recollection. 
But there wasachange. The young 
man rose up and looked out on 
the daylight: never had it before 
seemed so fair. His eyes grew dim 
with overpowering bliss; he stretch- 
ed out his arms, as if he would em- 
brace the whole world in the fulness 
of his joy ; he murmured the name of 
her he loved, adding to it those words 
which he had never yet dared to 
utter—‘ Mine own! mine own [ 

Alas! alas! for the love that can 
thus deceive itself! 

Leuthold went to his books, but 
his ideas wandered. What had phi- 
losophy to do with love ? Sometimes 
a painful thought of Herman flitted 
across his mind. If Hilda loved him 
not, how wretched he must be! 

‘But he will forget it in time. 
Herman's love is not like mine,’ 
murmured the student. ‘He has 
many joys; I only one—but that 
passing all others!’ And then again 
came Hilda’s image; and the young 
lover gave himself up to a sweet 
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reverie. He pictured his future life ; 
he conjured up the vision of a home, 
calm, peaceful, where he might fol- 
low the pursuits he loved, and be- 
come learned and honoured among 
men. He thought how proudly the 
professor would give his daughter to 
one who deserved to win her; and, 
mingled with the idea of the old 
man’s happiness, came that of child- 
hood ; of sweet young faces crowding 
round him; of fame to be reaped 
for them, that they might rejoice in 
their father’s name when he was 
in the dust; and above all, the 
image of Hilda, in wifehood, in 
motherhood, in still fair and still- 
beloved old age. How they twain 
would glide together through life ! 
not living as the worldly do—as if 
this existence were all, but ever 
looking upwards together, knowing 
that those who are one in love, and 
one in heart and mind, whatever be 
the after destiny of the soul, will 
never be divided. 

All day Leuthold could not drive 
away the blissful dream. It nestled 
close to his heart, and would not go; 
it followed him when he went out 
into the busy streets; it coloured 
every thing with its own rosy light. 
The faces he met seemed to peer 
into his, as if divining the secret 
of his happiness. Only one fear 
oppressed him—lest he might per- 
chance see Herman. But the day 
passed and Herman came not. In 
the evening Leuthold went out into 
the open country. There he thought 
no prying eyes could behold his joy. 
Yet, even there, the clouds as they 
passed over him seemed to form 
themselves into the semblance of 
Hilda’s face, and the little birds as 
they sang almost ‘syllabled her 
name. All nature to Leuthold was 
full of love. 

As he walked dreamily along, a 
step overtook him, his hand was 
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warmly grasped, and Herman stood 
before him. 

‘Why, you are sauntering like a 
man asleep!’ said young Waldhof. 

Leuthold changed colour, and 
looked anxiously at his friend. Her- 
man’s face was not without some 
traces of agitation; but there was no 
sorrow there. 

‘I have sought for you every 
where,’ continued the other. ‘ I have 
much to tell, Leuthold.’ 

* Have you, too, attained your de- 
sire?’ asked Leuthold, hurriedly. 
* Have the angels we beheld that 
night 

‘I dreamt a dream, but I have 
forgotten it now, save for what it 
taught me. Oh, Leuthold, I have 
had a bitter lesson, but it has ended 
in joy—Hilda loves me! 

There are strokes so terrible, so 
stunning, that the heart within us 
seems to turn to ice, and that is all, 
even as heaven’s bolt sometimes 
slays without an outward wound. 
Thus it was with Leuthold. His 
life’s hope was shattered, but no vi- 
sible token betrayed his agony. 

Herman drew his friend's arm 
within his own, and they‘sat down 
under a tree. There, with his face 
turned away from Leuthold, the 
os man told the whole story of 

is anger, and its punishment. 

‘This morning,’ he cried, ‘ I knew 
myself as I had never known before. 
I was humbled to the dust. I longed 
to throw myself at Hilda’s feet, and 
say,—‘ Hate me, despise me; I de- 
serve it. Iam not worthy to look 
upon thee, and yet I love thee!’’ 

* And thou didst say so, Herman ?” 
said the student, with a voice that 
was quite calm. 

* Yes, best Leuthold; my good 
angel was with me: I poured out 
my heart before her in its shame, 
in its humility, and she contemned 
it not. She forgave me for my love's 
sake. Listen to what she said—every 
one of her sweet words is written on 
my heart. ‘Thou art very thought- 
less, Herman—thou art full of faults 
—thou art not half so gentle as Leu- 
thold; and yet I love thee—only 
thee.” And then she laid her dear 
arm on my neck. Why, Leuthold, 
how thou shiverest !’ 

‘The wind is cold—very cold,’ 
muttered the unfortunate student. 

‘Then take my cloak and come 
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—we will sit no longer here: thou 
art not so strong as I,’ answered the 


‘other, as with unwonted gentleness 


of manner he led his friend home- 
ward. Happy love had given all his 
better feelings freer play. 

‘I sometimes think it strange that 
thou shouldst never have loved 
Hilda,’ said Herman, as they walked 
on slowly, ‘or that she should not 
have loved thee.’ 

‘Loved me!—me!’ repeated Leu- 
thold. 

‘Yes, it might have been. I was 
almost jealous of thee when Hilda 
spoke so warmly of thee this morn- 
ing, and I told her so. But she only 
smiled, and said thou hadst never 
dreamed of such a thing—that thou 
wert as a brother to her, and hadst 
never loved aught except thy books. 
But the time will come, Leuthold— 
Hilda says so—and thou, too, wilt 
know the bliss of happy love. Thou 
shouldst have heard her praise thee, 
ay, even beyond me. And then she 
described the sort of damsel that 
would win thy hard heart —beau- 
tiful as an angel, gentle as a dove. 
Ha! ha! Leuthold, dost hear ?’ 
laughed the gay-hearted young man. 

Leuthold laughed too. So ‘strong 
was the control he had over him- 
self, that the keenest ear could not 
have distinguished a discordant tone 
in that terrible mirth. The dark- 
ness hid the convulsions of his fea- 
tures, the fierce clench of his hands, 
the torturing pain that seemed as if 
a fiend’s clutch were at his throat; 
and Leuthold conquered. But an- 
gels would have looked down and 
wept over him, who struggled so 
fearfully with himself that, in the 
contest, life was almost riven asun- 
der. At his own door the student 
parted from Herman, kindly, cheer- 
fully, as usual; and he listened to 
the careless footstep of the young 
man as he passed down the street, 
humming a light ditty, half-playful, 
half-tender, for it was of love. The 
sounds died away, and Leuthold was 
alone. 

Let us not depict the anguish of 
that first hour of terrible awakening 
from the dream of a lifetime. They 
to whom love is but the crowning 
link of many sweet bonds, the last 
nectar-drop in a cup already running 
over with all life’s other blessings, 
can never know what it is to those 
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who have nought else. Such 
love—the love of years—is not 
merely the chief aim of life; it is 
life itself. What must the rending 
be ? Wecannot paint—we dare not! 
God help those who have thus lost 
all! 

A night of agony passed, and Leu- 
thold had striven with his own soul, 
until he had taught it that most 
blessed of lessons--to endure. In 
the silence and gloom a spirit-hand 
had been laid upon his heart, and 
its wild beatings grew still. A 
spirit-voice had breathed in his ear, 
‘Peace, peace! others, too, have suf- 
fered, and found rest.’ Then Leu- 
thold answered in his soul,—‘ Yes, I 
know, in the grave.’ But the voice re- 
plied, solemnly and reproachfully,— 
‘And in life, too, there is peace. 
Thinkest thou that the All-good 
would send His children on earth for 
cureless sorrow? ‘There is no grief 
so heavy that it cannot be borne, 
until patience becomes in the end 
calmness and peace.’ And the gnaw- 
ing pain in the student's heart 
ceased; he grovelled no longer on 
the floor of his chamber, wrestling 
with his despair, but looked upward 
to the sky. It was still and clear, 
but all starless; and Leuthold 
thought it was an image of his own 
soul. As he looked, the horizon 
brightened, and he saw with his tear- 
less burning eyes the coming dawn. 
Then he knew that there is no night 
so long and dreary but that morning 
will come at last. The fountains of 
his heart were unsealed—tears came, 
and they soothed him. He lay down, 
and slept a sleep as calm as if angels 
watched around his pillow. It might 
have been so—who knows ? 

While many of the dwellers in 
Leipsic were yet sleeping, Leuthold 
Auerbach went forth from his na- 
tive town, as he willed, for ever! 
He left kindly tokens for all whom 
he regarded ; but he bade farewell 
tonone. No one knew of his going 
until he had departed ; and he gave 
no clue as to whither he was jour- 
neying. Perhaps he hardly knew 
himself; but he felt that he could 
not stay at Leipsic. A restless de- 
sire for wandering took possession 
of him. He seemed as though he 
could not breathe until he had shut 
out from his eyes, and heart, and 
mind, those scenes where he had 
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been so happy, and so wretched— 
until he had placed the wide world 
between him and his lost hope. 

As before said, he went away 
without one adieu even to Hilda. 
He could not look again upon her 
beloved face, knowing that all hope 
was shut out from him for ever. 
Against his reason—almost against 
his conviction, one faint ray of hope 
had clung to his heart during these 
long years of hidden love: all was 
dark now. Ere long he knew that 
the total cessation of a flickering 
hope is easier to bear, at least, after 
a time; but this he had yet to learn. 
Now, his only strength seemed to 
consist in flying far away from the 
spectre of a vanished joy. 

Leuthold passed by the dwelling 
of Hilda, and bis heart melted. In 
all his agony mingled no anger 
against her. She loved him not, but 
she had not deceived him: he had 
beguiled himself. She was still the 
angel of his life, the unconscious 
origin of all that was pure and good 
in his nature, the awakener of his 
soul. Therein, amidst all its gloom, 
her image shone unclouded still. 
In the lonely and still sunshine of 
early morning, Leuthold stood by 
her garden-gate ; he pressed his lips 
to the cold stone where her hand 
had often rested in their many 
adieux, and prayed that she might 
be blessed through life, and happy 
in the love of him she had chosen. 

While he lingered, he heard the 
trees rustling in the garden; a light 
footstep sounded along the concealed 
walks; and a low voice, that seemed 
to come from a heart overladen with 
its own happiness, murmured, rather 
than sang, these words :— 

I rest—I rest 
With a joyful heart ; 
Of peace possess’d, 
With dear love blest. 
The tears are dried that were fain to start. 
I rest—I rest. 
The sky is clear, 
And the storms are gone ; 
A star of cheer, 
So fair, so dear, 
Shines on me sweetly when I am alone. 
I rest—I rest. 

It was Hilda’s voice, pouring forth 
from a full heart its new and delici- 
ous bliss. Leuthold could bear no 
more; he fled away,— far, far, as if 
his feet were winged. The dream of 
his youth was ended for ever. 
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Cuapter V. 


Look not mournfully into the Past : it returns no more. 
Wisely improve the Present; and go forth into the shadowy 
Future without fear, and with a manly heart.—Loncre.LLow. 


The high mass of Easter was being 
celebrated in Haarlem Cathedral. 
The deep-toned organ poured forth 
its volume of sound, the censers gave 
out their incense, and the priests 
murmured the low monotonous 
prayers of a religion whose mysteri- 
ous beauty appeals to the heart, if 
not to the understanding. ‘The ca- 
thedral was filled with kneeling wor- 
shippers of every rank. The rude 
boor from the Dutch marshes, but 
a few degrees superior to his bar- 
barian ancestor, of whom the refined 
Tacitus scornfully writes; the rich 
citizen of Haarlem, who, contented 
with his wealth and ignorance, left 
the duties of religion and learning 
alike to the priests of his faith,—a 
faith which he professed, but never 
attempted to comprehend, were both 
there ; and, lastly, there were chance 
wanderers from all parts, who had 
come to witness the Easter celebra- 
tion, and to hear the great organ of 
Haarlem. 

Of all that worshipping crowd we 
shall particularise but two individuals, 
who knelt side by side, though chance 
alone had caused their propinquity, as 
they were perfect strangers to each 
other. One was far advanced in life, 
with calm, phlegmatic, Dutch fea- 
tures, only redeemed from dulness 
by the acute expression of a quick, 
dark eye : he wore a burgher’s dress, 
goodly enough, and carefully ar- 
ranged. Beside him knelt the other,— 
a man, whose age might have been 
within the middle cycle of life—from 
thirty to fifty. He had a dark, bronzed 
countenance, remarkable neither for 
beauty nor ugliness; hair, in which 
white streaks already had begun to 
mingle with the brown, and a stoop- 
ing gait. His careless, but not coarse 
attire, was travel-worn, and he wor- 
shipped like Jacob, ‘leaning on the 
top of his staffy—one which had 
evidently sustained the wayfarer’s 
steps through many a weary journey. 
He rested his hands upon it, as he 
knelt, leaned his head against them, 
and seemed absorbed in thought. His 
musings were hardly devotional, for 
“he fixed his large soft eyes on ya- 
cancy, and his compressed lips did 


not move, though all around him 
were heard the murmuring orisons 
of his fellow-worshippers. 

When the sacred host was raised, 
the stranger's open eyes were still 
fixed upward; he declined not his 
head; his neighbour touched his 
elbow, whispering,— 

‘My good friend, thou art ab- 
sorbed ! thou forgettest thy prayers.’ 

The other turned hastily round, 
looked at the old burgher’s kindly 
face, and, with a murmured apology 
or acknowledgment, bent his head 
like the rest, until the holy emblem 
had passed by. When the service 
concluded, the old man said to his 
fellow-worshipper,— 

‘I pray you pardon me for break- 
ing in upon your thoughts just now; 
but it behoves all good Catholics to 
be doubly careful of every due rite, 
when these sinful doctrines of the 
man John Huss are abroad.’ 

‘I am beholden to you,’ answered 
the stranger, in a sweet, musical 
voice. It was the same which, years 
before, rang with persuasive elo- 
quence in the hall of Leipzic; had 
murmured its words of concealed 
love at Hilda’s side; had poured 
forth, in secret, its agony of wild 
despair. The stranger in the ca- 
thedral of Haarlem was Leuthold 
Auerbach. 

Touched and interested — uncon- 
sciously, perhaps— by the melody of 
a voice whose tone was irresistible, 
the old man, as they went out to- 
gether, still continued his conversa- 
tion. 

* You seem a stranger here ?’ 

‘I entered Haarlem only yester- 
day.’ 

* And you were admiring our 
cathedral? Is it not beautiful ?’ 
said the old man, with some degree 
of pride. 

‘It is the fairest I have yet seen, 
and I have travelled far and wide, 
and have found no rest for my feet, 
continued Leuthold, musingly, while 
a sad look passed over his face, not 
unmarked by his companion. 

‘Forgive an old man’s rudeness, 
said the Dutchman, kindly; ‘but 
you seem weary, my friend; and 
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if you are a stranger, and have no 
home—no ties in Haarlem ——’ 

* None in the wide world !’ 

‘ Why, then, come home and stay 
with me, while your affairs keep you 
here. Ours is a cheerful house ; my 
Lucia will be sure to welcome her 
father’s guest; and I have half-a- 
dozen grandchildren, who will strive 
toamuse you. You might fare worse 
than in the home of old Laurentius 
Coster.’ 

Leuthold met this unexpected 
hospitality with the cordiality it 
merited, and accepted the offer. 

‘ But Herr Coster,’ he said, smiling, 
‘are you not rather venturesome in 
thus welcoming a stranger to your 
house ?” 

‘I know not who you may be, 
whether rich or poor, noble or pea- 
sant,’ answered the hearty burgher. 
‘I only need look in your face to see 
you are a good man, and that is all I 
care for. You are most welcome, 
provided you are not one of those 
abominable heretics.’ 

Leuthold drew a crucifix from his 
bosom. 

‘I am a good Catholic, I trust,’ he 
said, ‘but lam no rich noble. I was 
once a student, and am still a humble 
follower of the learned sciences. My 
name is Leuthold Auerbach.’ 

‘Then welcome—thrice welcome !’ 
cried Laurentius, grasping him warm- 
ly by the hand. I am a simple, un- 
learned man, myself, but I have been 
honoured with the friendship of many 
who were renowned in the world ; 
and your name is known to me as 
that of one whom a prince might 
be proud to welcome to his palace. 
Thrice welcome to my home, Herr 
Auerbach !’ 

Leuthold’s breast thrilled with 
leasure. The yearning desire for 
uman sympathy yet dwelt there, 

and ever sprang up at the lightest 
touch, a pure fountain of love for all 
mankind. He had said to himself 
when, after the desolation that fell 
upon him, his heart revived a 
little, as a way-side plant, crushed 
by a heavy stone, after a time begins 
to put forth its small green leaves 
from amidst the ruins,—he had said, 
‘I will be strong, I will be patient. 
The world is very wide. I will not 
mourn for the loss of one all-en- 
rossing love, but will open m 
eart toall earth’s children. It sh 
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not be frozen by this despair, but 
shall abound the more in pure, un- 
selfish, universal love — in divine 
charity.’ 

And so he had wandered far and 
wide, in desert places, and among 
men whose very existence was un- 
known to civilised Europe. He had 
gone from the learned priests of 
Rome to the wild mountaineers of 
Hungary, and then again to the 
scarcely less barbarian inhabitants of 
the nooks and corners of his own 
land. He had journeyed from city 
to city, everywhere following on the 
track of misery, with the blessed 
footsteps of an angel of peace, re- 
garding his learning only so far as it 
was an instrument of doing good. 
To the sick he was a physician; to 
the poor a comforter and adviser ; 
to the guilty he spoke with a warn- 
ing, yet tender voice. When all 
these blessed him, when in their 
happiness he saw the fruit of his 
labours, then Leuthold remembered 
no more his own sorrow, but rejoiced 
that he was thus made an instrument 
of good on earth. 

Laurentius and his guest took 
their way to the home of the former. 
As they went, Coster talked with the 
not unpleasing garrulousness of his 
age ; and Leuthold learned much of 
his new friend’s early life. His father 
had been custos of the cathedral ; and 
this office, after the fashion of those 
early times, had given to the family 
their surname. Laurentius recounted 
to his guest the passing incidents of 
a life whose course had been un- 
troubled by any of those seasons of 
worldly care and mental suffering, 
which often stand as landmarks of 
bitterness in the history of finer 
moulded spirits. He had loved, as 
all men do, each in his different way ; 
he had married, and outlived his 
joy; he had lost his wife, and had 
outlived his sorrow. He spoke with 
a father’s fondness of his only child, 
Lucia, who, with her husband and 
children, brightened his home in his 
old age. 

‘I have had a quiet, easy life, and 
have done as much good as my op- 
portunities permitted,’ said the old 
man. ‘Last of all, I am content 
that my children should lay me in 
the shadow of the old cathedral 
towers, say a prayer for my soul, 
and forget me.’ 
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‘And is this life? Is this all? 
thought Leuthold, while he listened. 
‘Have I no higher existence than 
this?’ And his inmost soul an- 
swered,—‘ Yes, thou hast the true 
life within thee!’ He felt it, and 
was content. ‘ Yet,’ he murmured, 
‘there is none on earth even to say 
the prayer of loving kindred for my 
soul's repose.’ But the inward voice 
replied,—‘ What matters it? if thou 
hast worked out thy mission on earth, 
thy good deeds, although unknown 
and scattered wide, will be as wings 
to lift thy soul to paradise.’ 

The two companions came to the 
dwelling of Laurentivs Coster. It 
was situated on the shores of the 
lake of Haarlem, whose waters dashed 
up almost to the entrance, fertilising 
a pleasant garden, which owed its 
beauty more to the hand of abundant 
Nature than to the tasteful skill of 
its cultivator. The house was evi- 
dently occupied by a family whose 
wealth enabled them to consider 
luxury a necessity, inasmuch as the 
window of the large hall was of 
glass, while the other apertures for 
light were carefully covered with a 
thin wire-woven substance. More- 
over, it had one tall chimney in the 
centre of the roof, above which the 
dense wood-smoke curled upwards, 
diffusing the pleasant odour of burn- 
ing pine-fagots; and the roughness 
of the outer walls was concealed by 
festoons of ivy, which had been 
gracefully trained so as to cover the 
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whole front of the low, one-storied 
dwelling. 

Presently the garden rang with 
the welcoming shouts of a troop of 
children, who came bounding to meet 
their grandfather. The boys danced 
round him with innumerable greet- 
ings and inquiries about Easter-gifts; 
while the eldest girl—a silent, de- 
mure-eyed little damsel of twelve 
years—quietly took away the old 
man’s stick, and drew his arm 
through hers, as a proud supporter 
of his steps. 

* See what it is to be an old grand- 
father!’ said Coster to Leuthold, 
who had hung back from the merry 
tribe of children. ‘Come, Lucia the 
Second,’ he continued, addressing his 
grandaughter, ‘you must be mis- 
tress of the house in your mother's 
stead, and welcome my friend here, 
whom I have brought from Haar- 
lem!’ 

The little maiden drooped her 
head, and cast down her eyes, half 
demurely, half with a childish co- 
quetry ; then, without lifting up her 
long eyelashes, she put her hand in 
Leuthold’s, and said,— 

* You are very welcome, and I 
hope you will stay a long time here.’ 

‘That will I gladly,’ answered 
Leuthold, as he stooped down and 
kissed the sweet, blushing face ; and 
then, still holding Lucia’s hand, he 
entered the house of Laurentius with 
a feeling of home-happiness long 
unknown to the lonely wanderer. 


Cuapter VI. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time, 
Footprints that, perchance, another, 
Sailing o’er Life’s troubled main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again —LoNGreLLow. 


Weeks, months passed, and Leu- 
thold of Leipsic still remained an 
honoured guest in the family of 
Laurentius Coster. There was a 
patriarchal simplicity therein which 
was most soothing to the mind 
of Leuthold. The children loved 
him, for he became alternately 
their teacher and their play-fel- 
low ; the mother — a worthy Dutch 
matron, to whom her home was her 
whole world—regarded him kindly, 
as a harmless, gentle character, who 


ate little and spoke less; and the 
old man himself, after vainly trying 
to delight his own peculiar faculty 
of hero-worship by treating Leuthold 
with the cumbrous respect due to a 
great man, at last suffered him to 
remain unnoticed and untroubled 
with the burden of his fame, to nestle 
in the family nook as he best loved. 

When Leuthold spoke of con- 
tinuing his way and quitting this 
calm home, it was with a lingering 
and almost sorrowful tone, which 
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was echoed by all the family. John 
and Peter, the two elder boys, loudly 
— against his departure ; and 
ittle Lucia tearfully raised her soft 
dove’s eyes, which had now learned 
to peep from under their lashes, even 
in the presence of Herr Auerbach. 

‘Do you not love us, that you 
wish to go?’ said the child, wistfully. 
‘You know that we love you,—I 
more than all. Why will you not 
stay ?’ 

It is so sweet to hear the language 
of affection, even froma child. Leu- 
thold’s eyes grew dim, while he took 
the gentle pleader on his knee and 
repeated,— 

* You love me, dear child! 
any one, then, love me?’ 

* After such a frank declaration 
from this young damsel, what more 
can you wish ?’ “said the grandfather, 
merrily. ‘ But come, Herr Auer- 
bach, tell me whither you would go, 
and whom it is that you prefer to us ? 
I thought you had no home-ties.’ 

‘I have no closer ties in the wide 
world than here,’ answered Leuthold. 
‘It seems to be my fortune to drift 
through life like a chance sea-weed, 
and never find a resting-place. I 


Does 


have been happy here, and now I go 
forth to fulfil my wandering destiny.’ 

: Thou shalt not go forth at all, 
my son,’ cried the old man, his tone 
of respect merging into that of affec- 


tion. ‘ Listen to what this little 
maiden says, and stay with us. If 
thou art too proud to be received as 
a brother in a household which is 
honoured by thy presence, at least 
thou wilt not refuse to aid in govern- 
ing these wild boys, who ought to 
esteem it their greatest happiness * 9 
have been instructed by the learned 
Doctor Leuthold Auerbach. There- 
fore stay, my son, if I may call thee 
80," 

Leuthold clasped the hand of Cos- 
ter, and the compact was sealed, 
without a word, save Lucia’s joyful 
exclamation,— 

‘Ah, now you will believe that 
we love you!’ 

And she sat down at his feet, look- 
ing up in his face with eyes that 
spoke more than her words,—eyes in 
which a woman's soul was dawning 
through the unconscious innocence 
of the child. 

*‘ Herr Auerbach,’ said the eldest 
boy, after a long and whispered con- 
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sultation, ‘now you are one of the 
family, we must put yourname among 
our list. How do you write ‘ Leu- 
thold ?’’ 

His question being answered, the 
boy began to talk with his brothers. 

‘An L and an H, mused the 
younger, John, —‘ they will be bard 
to cut. Grandfather, you must do 
them for us, as you did in the wood.’ 

And he brought out a large box 
filled with letters of all sizes rudely 
carved in bark, some separately, 
others united in long strips, forming 
the names of the family. 

* Now you shall see how cleverly 
we can write without using a pen, 
and what a quantity we can “do at a 
time,’ said Peter. Come, dear mas- 
ter!’ The ‘good master, or, the 
‘dear master,’ was Leuthold’s appel- 
lation in the family. 

The boy led him to a sort of 
clothes-press, and shewed him how, 
by placing these blackened letters 
under white paper, impressions were 
taken of the names of the household. 

‘ We call this our printing,’ said 
the boy, proudly, as he noticed Leu- 
thold’s surprise and curiosity. ‘ We 
have done all our own names, and 
you shall soon see yours write itself 
in the same way. Once we did a 
whole sentence,—it was, Ave Muria, 
ora pro nobis: it looked so pretty!” 

* And who found out these curious 
playthings ?’ asked the good master. 

‘It was our grandfather who cut 
the first letter for us to copy out of 
the bark of a beech-tree, as we were 
walking in the wood. Then -Peter 
took an impression of it, and we saw 
how it would save the trouble of 
writing, and be much prettier. But 
you do not hear, good master,’ said 
the boy, as Leuthold sat musingly 
with the letters in his hand, appa- 
rently absorbed in deep reflection. 

In the child’s plaything the man 
of thought and far-seeing intellect 
perceived, though dimly, the origin 
of a mighty power, which in coming 
ages would sway the world to its 

centre. He saw how les arning might 
be scattered far and wide,—how the 
work of a lifetime might come to 
be transcribed in a day, and thus 
the blessing of knowledge be dif- 
fused to an extent of which he had 
never before dreamed. These ideas, 
though vague and darkly shadowed 
forth, yet came upon the man of 
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science with a strength which he 
could feel, but not define. Perhaps 
there was destiny in the sudden light 
which appeared to flash upon Leu- 
thold, and impelled him to work out 
the great idea which now filled his 
mind. 

Laurentius Coster was one of those 
men who seem sent into the world, 
the unconscious instruments of some 
great good, yet never dream of 
their mission, and accomplish it more 
through seeming destiny than by the 
resolute agency of their own will. 
How little did the simple-minded old 
man imagine, when cutting out ey. 
things for his grandchildren, that he 
was paving the way for the glorious 
footsteps of Freedom, of Science, of 
human Wisdom, through which men 
may almost become as gods !—that 
the name which, in his unlearned 
humility, he deemed would soon be 
forgotten, was by this mysterious 
fate to be transmitted from generation 
to generation as that of the Inventor 
of Printing! 

Leuthold Auerbach spent a long 
night of meditation, and then he 
sought Laurentius, and told him, 
with earnest enthusiasm, of what was 
passing in his mind. But the placid 
and rather phlegmatic Dutchman was 
perfectly unmoved. He could not 
believe that from a thing so trifling— 
a childish toy—should spring effects 
so great as Leuthold foretold. The 
master drew him to the window. 

* Look,’ he cried, in his energy,—- 
‘look at that noble tree in whose 
branches the birds rest and the 
breezes play,—it was once a small 
seed trodden under foot! But a 
hand found it, planted it, and behold 
it now! So is the beginning of 
every new science; it is disco- 
vered—a paltry seed, and planted, 
sometimes intentionally, sometimes 
by what men foolishly call ‘ chance,’ 
then it takes root and grows, 
and none can stay it. Remember 
that a few grains of sand accident- 
ally mingled and thrown into the 
fire by a careless workman’s hand 
produced the clear, beautiful sub- 
stance, now forming your win- 
dow; and who knows where the 
marvels of this art of glass-making 
may end? It makes things distinct 
to the eye like a new sense. Per- 
chance, one day through it we may 
behold the far-off mysteries of the 
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stars. And so it will be with this 
discovery of thine, Laurentius.’ 

‘Thou art sanguine, dear Leu- 
thold,’ said the old man, with a half- 
incredulous, but gentle smile, as he 
listened to the excited tones of his 
friend. ‘What good dost thou im- 
agine this printing will produce ?’ 

* Hast thou never considered that 
it will multiply writing without end ? 
—that those rare and precious works 
which it takes a man’s life to copy 
may be made nv longer the sole 
luxury of the rich ?—that the same 
power by which these children print 
a name or a prayer could be made to 
produce a whole volume? Oh, 
Laurentius, if thou couldst see into 
the future as I do—see thy name 
emblazoned by Fame—see thy child- 
ren honoured, and, above all, see the 
good which thou hast left behind on 
earth, how blessed such a life must 
be!’ 

Coster, moved and touched by the 
earnestness of Leuthold, seemed more 
than half convinced. 

‘Well, dear master, what dost 
thou wish me to do for the further- 
ance of this great end? I will do all 
for thy sake.’ 

‘ Not for mine, but thine own,— 
or, rather, for the sake of the whole 
world!’ cried the enthusiastic Leu- 
thold. 

And then he explained to his sur- 
prised and wondering hearer various 
plans which the ingenuity of a man 
of seience could make applicable to 
the new invention. 

‘It is strange—it is wonderful!’ 
said Laurentius, musing, as improve- 
ments, which had never struck him 
before, were suggested by the master ; 
and slowly the idea began to dawn 
upon the good Fleming that this 
passing amusement of his might, in- 
deed, turn out a wonderful discovery. 
He was like a man who had picked 
up a pebble, which some hand more 
skilful than his own had polished, 
and found therein a precious gem. 
Yet, like the same self- gratified 
seeker, he never remembered that he 
had only found it as a common stone, 
and that, for all he knew ofits value, it 
might have remained a common stone 
for ever, had not a wiser head than 
his own brought the treasure to 
light. 

Laurentius gave himself up to de- 
light and pride. He was at last con- 
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vinced of the after-success of his dis- 
covery, and as it steadily advanced, 
owing to the skilful wisdom of Leu- 
thold, the learned of Haarlem began 
to see it too. Coster was now ho- 
noured as the inventor of a mar- 
vellous art, and men began to talk of 
him as the honest burgher had never 
been talked of before. When the 
first rudely-printed book appeared 
the joy of the old man knew no 
bounds. He looked at it, turned 
over and over again the coarsely 
formed but still legible pages, until 
his aged eyes swam with tears. 

‘Can it be I—I, Laurentius Cos- 
ter, who have done all this,—who 
have found out what seems like 
magic ?’ cried he. 

And then he embraced his daugh- 
ter, and took his grandchildren on 
his knee, making them spell it over 
letter by letter. 

‘My boys, my dear John and 
Peter, you must work out this,’ he 
said. ‘Iam old, I shall not live to 
rejoice in the work of my hands; 
but you will see it. Yes, my chil- 
dren, you will! and you need not 
forget your old grandfather when 
he is gone—the world will not let 
you. Ah, me! to think that my 
poor name should indeed be remem- 
bered for ages as having done all 
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this! Children, you will one day 
be proud that you are descended 
from Laurentius Coster.’ 

‘Grandfather, murmured Lucia, 
‘you are so happy with us that you 
forget Leuthold. See how silent and 
grave he stands.’ 

‘Ah, yes! come here, my dear 
Leuthold—my good friend,’ cried the 
old man, whose heart was opened to 
the whole world. ‘You were the 
first to tell me what I had done, and 
you shall not be forgotten. You 
shall share my fortune with these 
children, and be a rich man all your 
life!” 

Leuthold smiled, with a gentle 
negative motion of the head; he 
then complained of weariness, and 
retired. In his solitude he sat, and 
pondered over thoughts half-pleas- 
ing, half-sad. 

‘It is even so, mused he. ‘I 
have laboured, and others will reap 
the fruit of my labours. This old 
man’s name will be honoured, while 
mine will be mentioned no more. I 
shall pass away like a wandering 
breeze, or like a breaking wave. Yet 
what matters it? The winged breeze 
has left behind a precious seed —the 
wave has wafted a pearl ashore. 
The work of both is done.’ 


Cuapter VII. 


He stood beside me, 
The embodied image of the brightest dream, 
That like a dawn heralds the day of life. 
The shadow of his presence made my world 


A Paradise. 


All familiar things he touched, 


All common words he spake, become to me 
Like forms and sounds of a diviner world.—SHELLEY. 


The poets liken life to a hurrying 
river—a journey swift, and yet 
weary—a changing day. They call 
Time an enemy, a destroyer: at 
times a beloved friend, but that is 
only in the bitter irony of sorrow. 


The fact is, that passing Life and 
changing ‘Time are — outward 
show. ‘The true souls who walk 
the earth,—and there are some, 
thank God! whatever cold-hearted 
sceptics may say of humanity—never 
really change, nor grow old. They 
only ripen in wisdom and in all 
good things, and become more fit for 
the heavenly harvest. In those who 
are of commoner mould the wearing 
body weighs down the mind, and the 
heart grows old with the frame; 


but the true angel-spirits are ever 
young. 

Thus Leuthold Auerbach, when 
the dark shadow of forty years was 
nigh overtaking him, was as young 
in heart as he had been at twenty- 
five. His eye yet brightened at the 
sight of all beautiful things; his 
voice had its old gentle tone; and 
though his figure was bent still 
lower, and Time—in poetical lan- 
guage —had laid his hand on the 
noble forehead and clustering hair, 
until every curve of the finely- 
formed head lay bare to the eye of 
the observer, still Leuthold Auerbach 
was not an old man. Nature, ever 
even-handed, sometimes atones to 
those whose want of beauty makes 
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them look old in youth, by tenderly 
keeping off the harsher tokens of age. 
Had the Self-seer exercised his gift, 
now long unused, he would have 
marvelled that fifteen years should 
have passed over him and left so 
few traces behind. 

The ‘good master’—he still kept 
that name—sat one day with his 
pupils, now growing into manhood. 
John and Peter were busily engaged 
in carving types, for all the secrets 
of his invention were wisely kept by 
Laurentius within his own family. 


They were the sole depositaries of 


the first mysteries of printing, except 
a servant, Geinsfleicht, who after- 
wards carried the secret with him to 
Mentz, and there promulgated it as 
his own discovery. The old man 
wandered up and down the room: 
now looking over the young work- 
men, now giving orders to his ser- 
vant, who was busy with the press, 
and then glancing with pride and 


_ to the various testimonies of 


is success that adorned the room, 
in the shape of printed leaves. 

*°Tis useless, grandfather,’ at last 
cried John, throwing down his block, 
* I cannot cut these letters; and as I 
am the best workman here no one 
else can. You must get some wood- 
carver, and run the chance of his 
keeping our secret. I will be trou- 
bled no longer.’ 

‘Ah, you were ever an impatient 
boy,’ said the grandfather, shaking 
his head in despair. ‘Leuthold, dear 
master, what shall we do ?’ 

‘The boy speaks wisely, though 
he meant it not,’ answered Leuthold, 
‘The work is beyond his skill—it 
requires an experienced hand.’ 

* And whom among the carvers in 
Haarlem can we trust ?—they are a 
wild, unprincipled set, who would 
steal our secret and fly. Come, 
Lucia, he continued, as the door 
opened, and a young girl entered, 


‘thou hast more sense than either of 


thy brothers; tell us how we are to 
get this work finished, which John 
as so angrily given up?’ 

Lucia raised her eyes with the 
same look which was peculiar to her 
in childhood: all else was changed 
with her. The round, chubby fea- 
tures had become soft, but clearly 
defined in regular proportion. The 
form had reached the full height of 
womanhood, chiidish prettiness was 
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merged into perfect beauty—beauty 
rendered still more loyable by the 
mind that shone through it. Lucia 
at seventeen was, indeed, the per- 
fection of girlhood; thoughtful, 
rene, yet with a world of feeling, 
that almost amounted to passion, 
slumbering in the deep, clear eyes, 
in the tremulous lips. 

‘I do not wonder that John could 
not carve this delicate work,’ she 
said. 

* Ay, that is the thing! and whom 
can we trust, my child? A first- 
rate carver would refuse the task, 
and of those wild young men that 
Peter brings here, there is not one 
who is honest.’ 

* Yes, grandfather, there is,’ an- 
swered the girl. ‘No one can say 
evil of George Surlan, the wood- 
carver from Ulm.’ 

‘What! merry George, the master- 
singer, who steals away old hearts 
and young with his laughing eyes 
and his gay songs ?’ 

‘He is good as well as merry, 
grandfather. I am sure you might 
trust him. And he is a favourite 
of the master's, too,’ said Lucia, for 
her eyes to 


the first time lifting 
Leuthold’s face. 

The two boys burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘You like George because he took 
your head as a model for one of his 


carved angels, sister. How vain girls 
are !’ cried John, maliciously. 

Lucia glanced towards the master, 
whose penetrating gaze was fixed on 
her countenance. She saw it, and 
blushed deeply. 

‘It is not so, indeed!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘You must not think so ill 
of me, dear master.’ And she sud- 
denly took Leuthold’s hand with a 
child-like air, as if deprecating re- 
proach. 

‘Lucia is never vain,’ said Leu- 
thold, gently, as he drew her towards 
him with the frank familiarity which 
ever marked his intercourse with the 
whole family, and smoothed her 
beautiful hair, as a father or elder 
brother might have done. It was a 
token of regard that was customary 
between them ; and yet Lucia seemed 
to tremble and change colour, even 
while a smile of radiant happiness 
hovered round her lips. 

‘Merry George might have known 
we were talking about him,’ cried 
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John, who had taken refuge at the 
window, in a sullen fit. ‘Look, 
there he is, coming hither! Now, 
grandfather, you can put him in my 
place, as Lucia answers for his ho- 
nesty so boldly.’ 

* What shall we do, good friend ” 
said the old man, irresolutely, turn- 
ing to Leuthold, who was, though 
Laurentius never suspected the fact, 
the ruler of all his actions, having 
over him the indescribable influence 
of a strong mind over a weak one. 

‘I think,’ said the master, ‘that 
George would answer thy purpose, 
Laurentius. Lucia has spoken truly ; 
he is a clever and honest youth, the 
son of a worthy father, whom I knew 
well. Thou mayst, indeed, trust 
him.’ 

‘The master is always right. I 
will go and fetch George hither,’ said 
Peter; and meeting no opposition, 
he departed. 

Presently George Surlan entered. 
He was a youth slenderly and grace- 
fully made, whose bright blue eyes 
and sunny curling hair caused him 
to Jook much younger than he really 
was. His dress was that of a student, 
but light and gay, and he wore on 
his shoulder a sort of badge, being a 
rude representation of King David 
playing the harp. This was the dis- 
tinctive mark of the order of Master- 
singers, a brotherhood which rose 
up in Germany after the Minne- 
singers had passed away, and which 
united the musical character of the 
latter with many rules and rites ap- 
proaching to masonic. To this fra- 
ternity of minstrels, which included 
men of all ranks, and was at one time 
almost universal over Germany, the 
young wood-carver belonged. 

The master-singer lifted his cap 
from his fair curls, and looked with 
much surprise round the room, 
which was, according to report, the 
scene of Coster’s mysterious and 
secret labours. He made a respect- 
ful reverence to the old man, and to 
Leuthold, and then, as his quick 
eye caught that of the young maiden, 
it brightened with pleasure. 

‘They tell me you are a true, 
upright youth, as well as a good 
carver, abruptly began Laurentius. 
‘I have sent for you to aid us, 
George Surlan, and I am going to 
trust you with a great secret. Herr 
Auerbach says I may.’ 


The young man looked gratefully 
towards the master, and replied,— 

‘He shall have no cause to repent 
his goodness. What can I do?’ 

And thereupon Laurentius began, 
in a long harangue, to explain the 
necessity of secrecy, and the solemn 
promise that he would be expected 
to make regarding the work he was 
to do. ‘The master-singer listened 
rather impatiently; but Leuthold 
took advantage of a pause in the 
discourse to tell all succinctly. 

‘Thou must promise to keep the 
secret, and I know thou didst never 
fail in thy word. I answer for thee, 
and so does this child it seems,’ said 
Leuthold, smiling at Lucia. 

‘Then I will engage to do any- 
thing in the wide world, cried 
George Surlan earnestly, clasping the 
master’s hand, though his beaming 
eyes sought the sweet face of Lucia. 

She answered him with a frank 
and kindly smile; but she did not 
droop her long lashes — she did not 
blush. Alas! while the young man’s 
whole soul was laid at her feet, as it 
were—while he watched her every 
movement with the lingering fond- 
ness that only springs from love, she 
looked carelessly on him, uncon- 
scious of the treasure thus thrown 
away. To the dreaming maiden, 
wholly absorbed in her inner world 
of romance, there was but one on 
earth who appeared noble, wise, 
worthy to be the ideal of girlhood’s 
wildest devotion, and that one was 
Leuthold Auerbach. 

Woman's love is far more spiri- 
tualised than man’s, inasmuch as it 
is often entirely independent of out- 
ward beauty. <A true-hearted wo- 
man’s nature is full of the quality 
called hero-worship, and this, min- 
gled with the all-pervading necessity 
of loving, causes her to be swayed 
irresistibly by the power of superior 
intellect. How many a fanciful girl 
has lavished a world of fondness 
upon some poet-idol, whom, per- 
haps, her eyes have never beheld, 
and whom yet she worships as mind 
worships mind, with a love which, 
though only ideal, needs but a touch 
to exalt it into the intensity of 
woman's devotion! How often, too, 
do we see some beautiful and high- 
minded woman, pour out the whole 
riches of her loving heart upon 
one to whom Nature has given 
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nothing but the great spell to win it 
all—a noble soul! She passes over 
all external disadvantages of age or 
person. She sees but the immortal 
spirit dwelling therein ; and it is ever 
beautiful, ever young. Her soul is 
bowed down before it in joyful 
humility, and where she worships, 
she loves, too, with an earnestness, 
intensity, and purity, which shadow 
dimly forth that which the angels 
bear to Divinity itself. Oh, how 
little can men know of a love like 
this! 

Therefore, let it not be thought 
strange if Leuthold had thus uncon- 
sciously awakened such deep and 
absorbing feelings in the heart of a 
young girl like Lucia. The world 
scofis at the romance of girlhood. 
Nay, women themselves, grown aged 
and matronly, come in time to look 
back deridingly on their own young 
feelings, and say how idle and fool- 
ish they were once. And yet this 
first fresh dream, be it of love or 
poesy, is one of the few realities of 
ife, not the less true because we 
out-grow it in time. Others tread- 
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ing after us, again pass through that 
sunny region, and when we turn and 
see them, with their innocent ro- 
mance and their single-hearted con- 
fidence, we remember our own old 
days, and think that there was some 
truth in those dreams after all. 

Sweet, maidenly, and yet high- 
souled Lucia, with the heart of a 
woman and the spirit of a child, 
our eyes grow dim while we picture 
thee ; how thou didst grow up like 
a pure lily among meaner flowers, 
and feel gradually the carelessness 
of childhood merge into the dreams 
of girlhood ; how thou didst love to 
sit alone, to trace dim regions in 
cloudland, to listen to invisible 
music in the wind, to watch the stars, 
until they seemed mysterious eyes 
looking down on thee, while vague 
feelings of delicious sadness stole over 
thee, and thy tears flowed, though not 
for sorrow! Poor child! who didst 
ask of the winds, the clouds, the stars, 
what was the strange power that so 
moved thee, and understoodest not 
the answer that they bore,—‘ Maiden, 
it is Love!’ 


[To be continued.]} 





CUR DE LION. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


() Muse! though now thou art invoked by no man, 
Eternal sprite of every beauteous thing,— 

Of song and deed, of landskip and of woman, 
From meadow-circles up to Saturn's ring,— 

Aid me with tones unstolen from Greek or Roman 
To celebrate Old England's boldest king; 

And with new strains of passion, grief, and laughter, 

To fill the ancient hall from dais to rafter. 


The lion-hearted was a Christian man, 

And, therefore, loved the Saracens to throttle ; 
A boon companion, too, and partisan 

Of all whose watchword was ‘ Sirloin and Bottle !’ 
And chose as comrade of his dish and can 

No two-legged book that worms and cobwebs mottle ; 
But firm he trod this earth so rich and real, 
And only from its fields would reap the ideal. 
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Ill. 


A warrior good as ever struck with unction, 
And smashed a dozen craniums at a blow ; 

And who conceived it his peculiar function 
To send all unbelieving souls below, 

Where they might scorch and learn how much compunction 
They ought to have been feeling long ago. 

For Richard, glorious by his blows and knocks, 

Deserved most fame as strictly orthodox. 


IV. 


It is, in truth, much pleasanter to see 
Some such, a burly, fierce, and laughing fellow, 
Eager with life and resonant with glee, 
Now storm-like furious, and now tipsy mellow, 
Bold-brained, clear-eyed, and as the ocean free, 
Than your mild fop, or scholar faint and yellow, 
A web of crazy mist and affectation, 
And loving beef and ale with reservation. 


Vv. 


Some men there are who shave their beards each morning, 
Then split the hairs till evening one by one ; 

And some whose task is painting and adorning 
Their own fine feelings, and have never done ; 

And some who only find a dreadful warning 
In Nature’s world of action, tears, and fun: 

But Richard was a man of mirth and mettle, 

Nor feared the flames required to boil his kettle. 


vi. 


And now behold him on the Italian shore, 
A pilgrim charged by sceptics with insanity, 
Because he thought that miracles of yore 
Confirmed the great religion of humanity : 
Yet though the carnal miracles are o’er, 
The truth survives all worn-out Jewish vanity ; 
And better were the faith of Coeur de Lion, 
Than to call heaven a shed and no pantheon. 


Vil. 


The morn was fair, and bright the summer sky, 
When the tall grandson of Plantagenet, 
Bold heir of prudent Henry, coasting by 
Sicilia’s hills with all his canvass set, 
Before his fleet in his great argosy 
Sailed towards Messina ; triumph such as yet — 
Though Rome and Carthage there had urged their galleys — 
veer blazed on those old shores and vine-clad valleys. 


Vill. 


A hundred bannered vessels built for fight, 
And dromonds huge deep-weighed with plenteousness, 
With their broad shadows buffet ocean's light, 
And with high prows the roaring flood oppress. 
Grey rocks ar ruins brown, and cities white, 
And snow-capt Etna far from man’s access, 
Behold them pass, till that armada sweeping, 
Breaks into where Messina’s waves lie sleeping. 
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Ix. 


Here came the fleet to take in flesh and water, 

To rest their steeds, and give their sick repose ; 
And Richard hoped his bride, Navarra’s daughter, 
Would come to end their love-protracted woes. 
At sight of host so gaily dight for slaughter, 

Messina’s faces in loud swarms arose ; 
And fair King Tancred, in luxurious glory, 
Welcomed the royal knight of warlike story. 


X. 

Smooth, soft, and blooming, was the Sicil king, 

And not too womanly for woman’s eyes; 
But, as they met in that tumultuous ring, 

Richard out-topped him with gigantic size ; 
And their proud Soule to friendship fashioning, 

The twain embraced, while plaudits rent the skies ; 
But Tancred, in that hug himself bethinking, 
Prayed to the saints, and shewed no outward shrinking. 


xl. 

The army loosed on shore without the town, 
Encamped in long pavilions, and took ease 

In the rough sports that please the English clown, 
And draughts to wash the saltness of the seas. 

But Richard and his lords of chief renown, 
With royal Tancred held high revelries ; 

And so mid music, venison, wine, and drolleries, 

All tongues took savours in — gave out cajoleries. 


XII. 


The two fair monarchs, seated side by side, 

Talked ; and when now the dishes were all gone, 
The Briton, with a soldier’s plain speech, tried 

To move the zeal of Etna’s princely son. 
‘My royal brother, by God’s fist,’ he cried, 

* Without the red cross fame will ne'er be won. 
What! Christians trust in Faith, neglecting Works, 
And leave the holy Tomb to godless Turks !’ 


XIII. 


The king spake somewhat loud these pious words ; 
The English barons fancied a dispute, 

And with some sudden oaths drew out their swords, 
Their needles keen to darn a ragged suit ; 

But Richard loved not blood at friendly boards, 
And seized a golden bow] with ruby fruit, 

Dashed this at Vaux, the leader of the riot, 

Who fell down stunned, and all again was quiet. 


XIV. 


So now King Tancred answered, ‘ I’m content 
To live in Sicily a Christian king ; 
The priests absolve my sins, the tournament 
Is war enough, and Death's an odious thing. 
I seek no tombs, for there’s one sure event 
Will give me plenty of that tune to sing ; 
And for those Turks, why let their deeds inherit 
The due reward hereafter that they merit.’ 
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XV. 


King Richard stared, but gulped his wonder down, 
And only said, ‘ Nay, sire, but war may bluster 

On your own shore, and sorely jog your crown ; 
And if you scorn all military muster, 

I fear, by all the saints, this goodly town 
And prosperous island may receive a fluster. 

I know not if ‘tis proved from holy writing, 

But ’t is my private thought, man’s made for fighting.’ 


XVI. 


* Fight then who must, quoth Tancred; ‘ but if I 
Had some fierce foe — | hold no man suspected’— 
(He looked at Richard's knuckles with a sigh), 
‘ Yet by a secret spell ain I protected, 
Which, blow the storm enough to crack the sky, 
Will bring me succour by none else expected. 
Such is the favour Heaven bestows on me, 
Which other kings must seek beyond the sea.’ 


XVII. 
King Richard answered meekly as a youth,— 
‘That spell I beg thou wilt disclose straightway ; 
And mind, your majesty, to tell me truth, 
For fear of evils that I won't portray. 
I must search out all sorcerers uncouth, 
And rescue those the devil would make his prey ; 
Lest, to my infinite dissatisfaction, 
Thy royal soul take hurt from my inaction.’ 


XVII. 
While Richard mildly spake, King Tancred’s face 

Grew long and white, like an unfolded cloth ; 
Swallowing his horror with a sad grimace, 

He muttered something ’twixt a vow and oath. 
With show of courage then he met the case, 

Though still his word betrayed his mind was loath : — 
‘I know not, sire—diavolo! — by Heaven ! — 
Our one day’s friendship does the work of seven! 


xix. 


‘So from mere liking and my free regard, 

And honouring thee, the champion of the Cross, 
I tell thee what for human faith is hard, 

No conjuror I, nor risk salvation’s loss, — 
Within this isle there stand, by ages marred, 

Prodigious ruins, mounds o'ergrown with moss, 
The works of giants; also natural grottoes, 
Carved by Cyclopean dints in lieu of mottoes. 


XX. 

‘ And temples, too, there are, and wall and tower, 

And column, in whose bulk an old magician 
Has hid his wealth till comes the fated hour, 

And rise from dust the bones of the physician, 
Regain his gold, and, by melodious power, 

Lure down the moon to bless her loved musician. 
Enormous demons make our churches tremble, 
Chained far below, though priests their fear dissemble. 
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XXI. 


‘ And in one secret spot is closed a well, 

By gryphons watered ; and if therein a king, 
Risking his life to try the mystic spell, 

Once wets a sword with waters of the spring, 
Thenceforth the blade invincible by hell, 

Will conquer all the forces earth can bring : 
Now, therefore, if attacked by foes accurst, 
There would I wash my sword, there brave the worst.’ 


XXII. 


‘ And where,’ quoth Richard, softly, ‘can be found 
The portal giving to that cave admission ? 

I, as a pilgrim of the Cross, am bound 
To dare the risk on pain of soul’s perdition.’ 

‘ Ten leagues from this, o'er perilous mountain ground, 
Tancred replied, in accents of submission, 

‘ Amid the fire-stained misty crags of Sonimo, 

Is placed the hermitage of old Jeronimo. 


XX. 


‘A man is he to all Sicilia known 

For fame of aspect and of woes portentous ; 
Mid penances and visions dwells ion, 

Yet sometimes hither, with a message sent us, 
Direct from Heaven he comes, and bids atone 

By fitting rites the doom that would torment us: 
And the mute city then beholds the Prophet 
As one who stands between our earth and Tophet. 


XXIV. 

‘In his lone cell, where no man is admitted, 
Below the altar is a brazen plate, 

Which angel hands at Mary's bidding fitted 
To close the dreadful subterranean gate ; 

And, by the force of Pyx and Cross outwitted, 
The fiend beneath must mourn his captive state : 

But oft Jeronimo can hear him rage 

Like a whole earthquake chained within a cage. 


XXv. 
‘ Through this same entrance of the Land of Doom 
A passage lies to that mysterious well, 
Of force divine and dreadful. But for whom 
So e’er would try the adventure of the spell 
Is danger much to find the cave a tomb, 
Much need of grace to invade that citadel. 
And I must seek, had I my sword to dip, 
Old Jerome’s blessing and companionship.’ 


XXVI. 
‘This night,’ said Richard, ‘’tis my plan to try 
The brave achievement, and with trusty leading 
— by thee, when evening veils the sky, 
To that old hermit’s haunt will I be ere 
King Tancred gazed, and struggled down a sig 


To hear the bluff barbarian’s gross proceeding, 
And would have answered, but recalled instead, 
That a king’s crown won't cure his broken head. 
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XXVII. 


While thus on their high dais the monarchs talked, 
The hall was filled with song, and jest, and laughter, 
The minstrels piping in the centre walked, 
And shot their arrowy sounds from floor to rafter. 
All rang with revel, by no forethought balked 
More than a bonfire dreads the darkness after, 
And bard and fool, life’s lees that will not settle, 
Now flash’d as bubbles in a wizard kettle. 


XXVIII. 


Then the two kings, and all their train behind, 
Went forth to view the camp of the crusaders. 

They rode through streets with boughs and hangings lined, 
Priests in procession, throngs of promenaders, 

And reached at last the spacious field assigned 
‘To the bold host of Syria’s vowed invaders. 

There, at the trumpet’s note, to Richard’s view 

Rushed the tall ranks and formed in order due. 


XXIX. 

Tall men, tall steeds, fair armour, open glances, 
And banners glittering in the evening light, 

They stood like rocks with long uplifted lances, 
Wheeled, marched, retired, or mixed in seeming fight ; 

And Tancred ne’er had dreamt of worse mischances, 
Than once to feel how those big hands would smite ; 

And horses sleek from fields of Thames or Tees, 

With roaring hoofs made shake Sicilian leas. 


XXX. 
But now, above the mountains in the west, 
The sun was set, and the long shadows faded ; 
The host made courteous riddance from his guest, 
And homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 
Richard within his royal tent would rest, 
By Tancred’s invitation unpersuaded, 
And only whispered in his ear at parting, 
‘Remember, brother, in an hour I’m starting.’ 


XXXI. 

The vesper bells were mute, the watch was set, 
Barons and soldiers in their tents reposing, 

And now that meaner sounds had ceased to fret, 
The sea’s deep murmur lulled the ear to dozing. 

3ut Richard, freed from robe and coronet, 

Donned a tough dress no kingly mark disclosing : 

*Twas linen quiited close with scales of leather ; 

His sword plain steel, his cap without a feather. 


XXXII. . 
Plain steel the sword, but of no common worth, 
For ‘twas the Caliburn of wondrous ages, 
Worn by King Arthur when our misty North 
All flamed with deeds of knights and songs of sages, 
And, as a lighted minster, sparkled forth 
Into the dark a shrine for pilgrimages. 
Richard, who tied this blade about his tabard, 
Felt Arthur's fairy land in that one scabbard. 
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XXXLUL. 


Alone he rode, and past the line of warders 
Found at a chestnut tree the promised guide, 
To whom in few brief words he gave his orders, 
‘The mounted varlet trotting at his side. 
Thus on they hastened still by ocean’s borders, 
O'er high and low, steep hill, and champaign wide. 
Their only light was Etna’s broad flame-fountain, 
Still spreading as they neared the monstrous mountain. 


XXXIV. 


But now, tow’rd midnight, ridge and hollow past, 
By a thick wood was hid the conflagration. 

The guide declared that Richard here at last 
Must lose his aid, and cease from equitation. 

—There lay the path !—and then he cried aghast, 
‘ F’en here I run the risk of my salvation. 

But to Jeronimo’s cell I would not venture 

Were all Sicilia given me by indenture.’ 


XXXV. 
King Richard, laughing, paid his toil in gold, 

Said, ‘ Friend, farewell!’ and up the cliff "gan scramble, 
Along a pathway made to scare the bold, 

Through nettle, cactus, thorny shrub, and bramble, 
And muttering, when the stones betrayed his hold, 

‘ Well, the mule jumps if it no more can amble,’ 
Came, with a long leap and a loud collision, 
Out on a rock that seemed a Mount of Vision. 


XXXVI. 
Above his head, concealed behind the cliff, 

Roared the great mountain with its flaming thunder, 
Crimsoned the sea and far Calabrian skiff, 

And broadly tore the heaven's black vault asunder ; 
And scarce, if shot on back of hippogryph 

Close to the moon, had more been Richard’s wonder. 
A league beneath, against the ocean’s deadness, 
A Grecian temple shone with Etna’s redness. 


XXXVI. 

Few moments gazed the king, then close beside him 
Beheld a building jointed to the rock, 

And knew, with Tancred’s narrative to guide him, 
Here stood the portal where none dared to knock. 

So, with stout heart for all that might betide him, 
He gave the door no hesitating shock. 

Then suddenly did Etna cease to rave, 

And all was dark and mute as in the grave. 


XXXVIII. 


But soon the breezes murmured into speech, 
The branchy pines were letters vast and sable, 
The constellations had a tale to teach, 
Whose words were graven on the cliffs’ high table ; 
The creeping worm, the distant-booming beach, 
Were Nature's chanted language explicable, 
And in his tingling blood and temples beating 
Were voices one same oracle repeating. 
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XXXIX. 


Slow gliding like a stream without a stop, 
That dream was felt of earth, and sea, and air: 
‘ The golden cords that from the zenith drop 
Are man’s tremendous, but his only stair. 
Death keeps the bottom, Death’s one Lord the top. 
It is thy part toclimb. Believe! Beware!’ 
He heard it not with ears, nor read with eyes : 
*Twas his own being stript of all disguise. 


XL. 
But soon was caught a step, the door unbarred, 
And by the light of the weak lamp he carried 
Was seen a bent old man of aspect hard, 
Sepulchral figure from a grey stone quarried. 
Ile scanned, with dull green eyes of calm regard, 
‘The king's tall form, and in his utterance tarried : 
‘Friend Satan, you'll catch cold, so pray walk in. 
If your teeth chatter you'll shake off your chin. 


XLI. 


‘ Nay, by the Holy Rood, by Mary Mother, 
I thought ‘t was Satan's self arrived once more. 
He oft has tried me, called me friend and brother, 
And offered earth and stars would I adore. 
And after all my victorics now another 
Seemed in my reach, the crown of all before. 
IIad he but entered, there’s a nail within, 
Of the true cross, to nail the King of Sin.’ 


XLII. 


‘I've not the honour to be he you mention,’ 

Quoth Richard; * but of human life and limb, 
‘Though now and then, without or with intention, 

I do what weaker brethren charge to him. 
But, as you said, this chill requires prevention, 

And there’s a wind that makes the lamp burn dim; 
So, if you please, within your door we'll enter, 
That I may pass from there to earth’s deep centre.’ 


XLIl. 


‘If not the fiend, who art thou ?’ Jerome shouted, 
‘Who jest at mysteries that might wake the dead ?’ 
‘My word,’ quoth Richard, ‘is not often doubted, 
And I am one that wears the cross of red. 
But, without longer dallying about it, 
Through this low door I'll try to stoop my head. 
This ring, with a death-skull that Tancred gave me, 
From need of using violence may save me.’ 


XLIv. 


Jeronimo leant back within the door, 
And gazed in terror on the death-skull token. 
Then turned, and trembling led the way before, 
And Richard followed with nought further spoken. 
They crossed the cell, and onward through the floor, 
Went down a stair whose steps were worn and broken, 
Till in the chapel Jerome scemed to falter, 
And sank all prostrate down before the altar. 
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xXLyY. 


The king, too, knelt, and praying, looked with awe 
At a high cross that o’er the altar stood ; 

But when he —— his eyes, behold, he saw 
A door unclosed below the Holy Rood! 

He rose, and tow'rd that space began to draw ; 
But Jerome, faster than such old men should, 
Sprung up and called,—‘ Accursed is thy mission ! 

Back, on thy life, and dread thy own perdition !’ 


XLVI. 

His cheek was ghastly white, and with stern eyes 
On Richard's visage long he gazed intently ; 

Then said,— It is a face without disguise, 
And wears its open kingship prevalently. 

But ah, brave sir, though thou my lore despise, 
And from an old man force consent ungently, 

Be warned, forbear, depart, nor madly hasten 

To make Heaven crush, when it would only chasten. 


XLVII. 


‘Oh! brave and generous, full of life and hope, 
On all sides pouring forth, like mountain rivers, 
What, then, is this to Man’s eternal scope, 
But floods from whose wild billows Faith delivers ? 
The mightiest weight rolls fastest down the slope ; 
Great gifts in their own praise forget the Giver’s. 
Abstain, retreat, renounce, or thy full being 
Rushes to depths beyond all mortal seeing.’ 


XLVIiiIl. 


Quoth Richard,—‘ Wouldst thou have me turn a monk, 
Shave off my locks, and tame my limbs to slumber ? 
Not thus is courage in my bosom sunk ; 
I hold not Nature’s boon superfluous lumber. 
A trader hoarding bullion in his trunk 
Will make small profit, though he ‘scape from cumber ; 
And life, broad, bold, and busy, is as native 
To a brave man as cheating to a caitiff. 


XLIX. 


‘Proceed at once! More dear this little sword 
To my right hand than woman's gentle touch, 
Though well I love bright eye and melting word, 
And her shy glance, in whom all heaven we clutch : 
This blade, that oft in Arthur's grasp restored 
The royal hope, and saved the peasant’s hutch, 
This, dipt in your unconquerable water, 
Right shall on earth be owned as God's own daughter.’ 


L. 


Oh not, alas! while men are flesh and bone, 

Or till this earth dissolves to painted air !" 
And speaking thus, the hermit with a groan 

Took up the lamp and sought the altar stair. 
King Richard followed down the chasm unknown, 

Through thickest gloom that curdled every where ; 
And when his footsteps first begun exploring, 
Long-silent Etna, recommenced his roaring. 

[To be continued. |} 
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LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A SCHEMER. 
No. II. 


SCHEMES. 


yo. 7. What to do with the Marble 
N Arch at the Entrance of Buck- 
ingham Palace.—The example having 
been set by the equestrian statue 
of the Iron Duke, of surmount- 
ing triumphal arches with gigantic 
quadrupeds, and nothing being more 
common than to place heroes on 
horseback, on granite stone or mar- 
ble bases, I presume that the fashion 
will be followed in the case of the 
pale arch placed hors de combat by 
the new model lodging-house lately 
tacked on to Buckingham Palace. 
There are signs abroad that the 
public is getting heartily tired of 
norses and military heroes. It pants 
for something new, if only for 
novelty’s sake. I therefore ven- 
ture to propose that, for once in 
a way, we do honour to the cow; 
and lest any stray Brahmin should 
fall into the error of numbering us 
among his fellow-worshippers, 1 
would guard against the mistake by 
finding a hero whose presence would 
at once explain the mystery. That 
hero is Jenner, whom [I can imagine 
standing among a group of cows, 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
and lost in thoughtful admiration of 
the goodness which had found such 
an unexpected antidote against one 
of the most loathsome and fatal 
maladies which has scourged and 
devastated the world. Where to 
place the arch itself, is a question 
which might be safely left to the 
present first Commissioner of her 
majesty’s Woods and Forests, who 
may naturally be supposed to have 
some eae with the immortal 
discoverer of vaccination. Its appro- 
priate place would be far from reek- 
ing sewers and foul streams, in some 
wholesome spot, sacred to wholesome 
uses, where heaven’s sun shines 
brightest, and heaven’s breezes are 
most redolent of purity and health. 
The arch, with its heroic burden, 
would form a fitting centre to a 
— entrance to one of our parks. 

hy should it not stand at the end 
of Pall Mall, when that noble tho- 


roughfare shall have been extended 
to the Green Park ? 

No. 8. A New Cab-tariff.— As 
nine hundred and ninety-nine people 
in every thousand actually pay one 
shilling for the first mile when they 
hire a cab, it would be much better 
if that were made a regular legal 
charge, and instead of eightpence 
a-mile for all after the first, the more 
convenient sum of sixpence. To 
avoid all disputes as to distance, I 
would suggest that all distances 
should be reckoned as the crow flies ; 
and that each cab should be furnished 
with an authorised map and a pair 
of compasses. If any distance over 
a complete mile were charged six- 
pence, and one shilling for the first 
mile became a legal fare, the cab- 
driver would have no right to com- 
plain. What was lost to him in dis- 
tance would be made up by abolish- 
ing the charge for half a mile. 
This reform would tend greatly to 
the comfort of travellers. 

No. 9. A Proposed Addition to the 
Baths and Washhouses.—Baths and 
Washhouses seem to me to be still 
incomplete. They have not yet 
attained to their natural and obvious 
limit of usefulness. To have pro- 
vided the poor with a cold bath for 
one penny and a warm bath for 
twopence, and to have given facilities 
to the tenants of overcrowded rooms 
for washing their clothes at an 
almost nominal price, is indeed a 
great achievement. It is also much 
to have brought down the char, 
for warm baths to the respectable 
mechanic, shopkeeper, or professional 
man, to the moderate level of six- 
pence and one shilling. Nor must 
we forget the whitewash dealt out 
without fee or reward to the inha- 
bitants of filthy and neglected tene- 
ments. Still, on the good old prin- 
ciple of deeming nothing done while 
aught remains to be accomplished, I 
would suggest at least one addition. 
That large class of respectable 
women who are engaged in the 
humble, but most useful occupation 
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of washing, might have the same 
facilities given to them for the 
exercise of their craft which are 
already afforded to the poor creatures 
who now wash their ragged apparel 
at the low charge of a penny an 
hour. Many causes at present com- 
bine to make the process of washing 
a costly one. The washerwomen of 
our large towns are obliged to live 
in the suburbs, that they may avoid 
the soot which fills the atmosphere. 
In such localities the supply of water 
is often scanty and of bad quality, 
drawn from wells, and conveyed to 
its destination at a great outlay of 
time, labour, and money. ‘This 
water has then to be heated at a 
maximum of expense. Again, the 
carriage of the clothes from the town 
to the suburb and back again neces- 
sitates the keep or hire of a vehicle, 
or an almost equally expensive hand 
conveyance. Each washerwoman, 
working by herself, incurs for all 
she does the greatest possible ex- 
penditure, and is obliged to make 
proportionably high charges to the 
employer. If, instead of this system 
of isolation, our washerwomen were 
admitted to the benefits of the baths 
and washhouses, and were allowed 
to hire a room furnished with unli- 
mited supplies of hot and cold water, 
and all requisite machinery for dry- 
ing, airing, ironing, and mangling, 
on the payment of a moderate sum 
per hour, per day, or per week; 
were further guaranteed from loss of 
clothes by strict surveillance, and 
allowed to hire proper vehicles by 
the hour, for taking the clothes 
backwards and forwards ; they would 
save money, reduce their charges, 
and contribute to the support of 
those admirable institutions. The 
proposed additions to our baths and 
washhouses would hold the same 
place in relation tothe accommodation 
tor private washers as the baths at 
sixpence and one shilling a-head do 
to the cheap baths at one penny. 
No. 10. A Safe Plan for the 
Extension of the Suffrage —If men 
were really sincere in the loud 
outery they made not long since for 
an extension of the suffrage, if it be 
of atruth the boon they represented 
it to be, it is but fair and reasonable 
that they should purchase it by 
some act of self-denial. There are 
two such acts which might be safely 
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taken to entitle a man to a vote: 
the one is the saving of a defined 
sum of money; the other, the be- 
longing to a national benefit society, 
if the Government could be pre- 
vailed upon to substitute such a 
society for a poor-law. The con- 
tinued possession since a stipulated 
period (say one year) of ten pounds 
in the Savings’-bank, or a five-years’ 
membership of a benefit society, 
would form very safe bases of repre- 
sentation. This suggestion has not 
altogether the merit of novelty ; but 
it may deserve attention. ‘The ne- 
cessity for the establishment of 
benetit societies free from the risks 
attending those now held in public- 
houses, or managed by ignorant and 
incompetent parties, is very evident. 
‘The subject cannot fail ere long to 
force itself on the attention of the 
legislature. 

No. 11. Some Suggestions as to 
the Education of the Poor in Ragged 
Schools.—The things which the poor 
especially require at the hands of 
those who undertake the work of 
education, are :—1. The instruments 
of efficient intercourse with their 
fellow-men, namely, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic; 2. Exercise fur 
the senses; 3. Improvement of ha- 
bits; and 4, Religious instruction. 
Of these the second and third are 
very apt to be omitted; I shall, 
therefore, offer a few suggestions 
regarding them. And, first, as re- 
spects the exercise of the senses. It 
is surprising how little attention is 
paid to those inlets of knowledge in 
most systems of education. In our 
great classical schools the greatest 
possible pains are taken to banish 
objects of sense. The great visible 
facts of nature are studiously kept 
out of sight, though there is no 
difficulty in making them intelligible 
to the merest child. If this system 
is obviously a defective one when 
applied to the higher classes, it is 
still more so when brought to bear 
on the poor. With them quickness 
of apprehension and ready observa- 
tion are especially necessary, and 
should by all possible means be 
fostered and encouraged. For this 
purpose short familiar lectures, of 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
each, illustrated by natural objects, 
simple machines, striking experi- 
ments, diagrams, and drawings art 
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to be strongly commended. They 
would make the children think, and 
they would also prove very at- 
tractive. Lectures on cleanliness, 
decent apparel, the use of the bath, 
the necessity of fresh air, the struc- 
ture and functions of the skin, the 
products of respiration and com- 
bustion, &c., might be interspersed 
with short comments on passing 
events, such as the suffocation of 
seventy-two human beings on board 
the Londonderry steamer, railway 
accidents from carelessness, awful 
crimes from uncontrolled passion ; 
and these topics, again, might alter- 
nate with easy scripture stories, plain 
moral tales, illustrations of the best 
known English proverbs, &c. Every- 
thing will, of course, depend on the 
plain and familiar manner of the 
teacher, and his power of engaging 
and arresting the attention of his 
young audience. ‘This is a branch 
of study and practice well worth the 
attention of those who are preparing 
for the work of the Christian mi- 
nistry. The formation of habits of 
industry is even more important 
than the exercise of the senses and 
reasoning faculties. It is in this 
direction, indeed, that the education 
of the poor is particularly defective. 
They are taught many things which 
can be of no possible service to them, 
and they leave their schools without 
the formation of any habit beyond 
that of attention, the importance of 
which it is not here intended to 
undervalue. What is most needed, 
however, is the inculcation and form- 
ation of habits of decency and pro- 
priety. The founders and teachers 
of Ragged schools shew that they are 
not altogether indifferent to this 
kind of teaching, by the facilities 
which they offer for washing the 
hands and face and combing the 
hair. But it appears to me that 
they might, with great propriety, 
take another step in advance. Why 
should they not hire a tailor out of 
work to teach the boys how to mend 
their clothes? A Ragged school 
could keep a class of little tailors 
constantly employed in sewing and 
darning. Perhaps, if this should be 
found to answer, a shoemaker might 
be also engaged. The teaching in 
neither case should go beyond the 
mending of old clothes and shoes; 
for if the boys were taught to make 
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new garments and new shoes, the 
trades of the tailor and shoemaker 
would be stocked beyond the pro- 
portion which they should hold to 
other employments. In Ragged 
schools for girls, washing, sewing, 
cleaning, and cooking, might be 
taught on the same principle. The 
washing and sewing should ke 
limited to the clothes of their school- 
fellows, the cleaning should be that of 
the school itself, and the cooking 
should be restricted to articles 
brought to the school by the 
children themselves, or purchased 
with any small sum in money which 
they or their parents might be able 
to afford. Before this system can 
be carried out the accommodation at 
present afforded must be considerably 
enlarged; and here lies the chief 
difficulty. We ought not, however, 
to despair of seeing this and all other 
difficulties in the way of the edu- 
cation of the poor overcome. ‘There 
is asvirit abroad equal to all emer- 
gencies. The rich, who are now 
without employment, are beginning 
to learn that this work of teaching 
the poor is the profession they have 
been looking and longing for; that 
here is one of the gates to that 
narrow way which habitual idleness 
had made straighter for them than 
the eye of a needle. Useful occu- 
pation will be their salvation and 
ours. 

No. 12. A Scheme of Improved 
Education for the Upper Classes.— 
There are many points in which the 
education of the upper classes in 
this country seems to me to be either 
very faulty or very defective. It is 
faulty in the things taught, and in 
the manner of teaching ; defective in 
the utter neglect of the training of 
the body. As to the manner of 
teaching, I would merely remark 
that there is too little colloquial 
instruction, and too much of parrot- 
like repetition of lessons. To in- 
terest young people, and to arouse 
their attention, there is nothing to 
be compared to familiar lectures. It 
is the natural mode of teaching for 
that age. I would, therefore, ven- 
ture to suggest that this colloquial 
method should be largely and libe- 
rally introduced for the younger 
boys of a school. Next as to the 
things taught. I know that I shall 
shock some strong prejudices when I 
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express an opinion that it is im- 
possible to select any thing more 
unfitted for the mind of a boy than 
Latin and Greek. I believe that 
early youth is not the right time to 
learn languages, because the mind is 
not then sufficiently developed to 
understand any thing so abstract as 
Grammar. I would, therefore, post- 
pone the study either of the dead or 
the living languages till a boy had 
attained at least the age of twelve 
years. Supposing a boy's school- 
education to begin at eight years of 
age, we shouli have at least four 
years to devote to the education of 
the mind and the training of the 
body. Dancing, gymnastics, fencing, 
and singing, should be insisted on 
for the body's sake, and not be left 
as now to the option of the boy or 
the parent. During this early 
period, too, the greatest pains ought 
to be taken to cure any defects of 
utterance, or correct any offensive 
peculiarities, by engaging the ser- 
vices of a master of elocution. The 
first studies of the boy should be 
those of which he himself could see 
the obvious utility —reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; selections from the 
best English authors, in prose and 
verse, committed to memory ; lessons 
and exercises in English grammar, 
geography, and the use of the globes ; 
the first elements of some of the 
leading sciences of observation and 
experiment; and scripture history. 
Four years might be well spent in 
these studies, which would differ 
little from those fitted to persons of 
a humbler class. The gentleman 
would be distinguished from the 
rest of his fellow-citizens by the 
extra teaching after the age of 
twelve. This extra teaching might 
comprise Latin and Greek, and 
perhaps Hebrew, the modern lan- 
guages, the mathematics, and the 
sciences of chemistry, geology, and 
astronomy. The university would 
complete what the school had left 
unfinished. After the period of 
twelve years, increased attention 
should be given to the training of 
the body in wholesome exercises and 
elocution, these being regarded as 
requisites of a good education, while 
Latin and Greek should take their 
place among the luxuries of wealth 
and rank, excepting only in the case 
of the clergy, with whom they are 
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necessary instruments of scriptural 
interpretation. The leading ideas 
which I am anxious to put forward in 
this place are the inexpediency of at- 
tempting to teach Latin and Greek 
to the mere child ; the importance of 
postponing the acquirement of clas- 
sical knowledge till, at the earliest, 
twelve years of age; and the impe- 
rative necessity of bodily training. 
No. 13. A Plan for Reclaiming 
Waste Lands.—If the waste lands of 
England are ever to be reclaimed, it 
will be by what may be termed the 
natural method. By the natural 
method I mean the pastoral method 
—the method which requires the 
minimum of labour, the minimum of 
hands, the minimum of time, the 
minimum of capital. With all our 
appliances of machinery and che- 
mistry, I doubt whether arable cul- 
ture would pay in the case of very 
inferior lands, unless as increments 
of existing farms. It certainly would 
not yield a quick return. I think 
that the keeping of cattle might be 
made to do so. As I was travelling 
lately in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of one of our provincial towns, 
I was struck with the great facilities 
afforded, for the plan which I am 
about to propose, by two lines of 
hills, four or five miles in length, 
sloping gradually towards the road, 
covered with a slender and scanty 
herbage, thinly sprinkled with sheep, 
with a narrow strip of barren arable 
land at their base. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres of such 
land are to be found in every part 
of England. It is with barren, or 
miserably cultivated land, so disposed 
and so situate—sloping towards a 
road, and near a town—that I pro- 
pose to deal. My reason is obvious. 
i want a market for produce, and I 
want the means of applying manure 
with a minimum of labour. A slope, 
which would be unfavourable to the 
plough and the manure cart, is the 
condition of all others for the appli- 
cation of liquid manure to grass 
lands. I will suppose that a society, 
established with a view of reclaiming 
waste or unproductive land, has 
purchased a few hundred acres 
of such land in such a situation. 
It proceeds to lay it out asa dairy- 
farm by building on the brow of the 
hill or slope cottages for labourers, 
cow-sheds, piggeries, and stabling for 
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one or two horses, No farm-yard 
would be required, for nosolid manure 
would be used upon the farm. The 
buildings should be arranged in a long 
line, roofed with slate, and floored 
with wood or India-rubber pave- 
ment. All the rain-water from the 
roof would have to be collected in 
one or more covered tanks, and the 
internal drainage of all the buildings 
to be conducted through covered 
channels into manure tanks. A well 
would have to be sunk to supply 
the farm with water, and to make 
up for any deficiency in the fall of 
rain. The brow of the hil! or slope 
would then have to be accurately 
levelled immediately beneath the 
line of buildings, and furnished with 
a gutter of glazed tiles closed at 
either end. The tanks would be 
most conveniently placed at one end, 
or at both ends, of this open reser- 
voir. Inequalities of the ground 
having been levelled or filled up, 
the farm is ready to be stocked. A 
few score of cows and pigs would 
have to be purchased, a liberal sup- 
ply of turnips and oilcake, a few tons 
of guano, and a few tools, among 
which currycombs must not be for- 
gotten, for, of course, the cows and 
pigs must be thoroughly groomed. 
I am inclined to think that roads and 
horses might be dispensed with ; for 
a movable tramroad, consisting of 
rails mounted on planks which fit 
into each other, with carts like those 
used by the colliers and navvies, 
would serve to transfer the grass or 
hay from the land to the farm-build- 
ings, and would do it cheaper than 
horses and carts. A light cart or 
two, with one or two horses to carry 
the milk and butter to market, would 
be required; but for the operations 
of the farm, horses would be un- 
necessary. The operations of the 
farm would commence with the 
application of three hundred weight, 
or thereabouts, of guano dissolved 
in water, to each acre of land. 
The guano would be dissolved in 
the manure tank, and the solution, 
pumped into the gutter aforesaid, 
would fiow as a sheet of fertilising 
liquid over the sloping soil. Until 
the grass was fit to be cut, the cattle 
must be fed on purchased food—hay, 
turnips, or oil-cake. ‘The cutting of 
the grass should be immediately fol- 
lowed by the application of the con- 
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tents of the manure tank, diluted 
with twice its bulk of water; and 
this operation would have to be re- 

ated after each subsequent cutting. 
n this manner there is every reason 
to believe that six cuttings of grass 
might be got every year. In the 
Harleian dairy-farm this result was 
obtained; and it is well known that 
the most barren land treated in this 
way will respond kindly. The sole 
produce of the farm would be milk, 
butter, and flesh, in which no foreign 
competition is to be feared, and for 
which there will always be an ample 
demand. All the purchased food 
would go to reinforce the quantity 
of liquid manure, and the consequent 
produce of the land. I cannot doubt 
that, under good management, there 
is no case in which this plan would 
fail of success. But I have yet to 
give one or two details. I have said 
that no solid manure is to be used. 
It is clear, indeed, that no solid ma- 
nure of any value would be formed. 
Such straw as it was necessary to 
use would have to be bought; and 
I should recommend that, when re- 
moved from the stable and sheds, it 
should be thrown into the manure 
tank, be well washed, be put out to 
dry, and then be burned. ‘The ashes, 
of course, to be restored to the tank. 
I should suggest, that beyond a 
small garden for ornamental pur- 
poses, the houses of the labourers 
should not have any land attached. 
It is better that they should pur- 
chase such vegetables as they re- 
quire than have two occupations. 
With regard tothe financial conduct 
of the undertaking, the manager 
on the spot should be able to keep 
accurate accounts of all the produce, 
receipts, and expenditure of the farm. 
All work done should be by task- 
work ; in which way, it is believed, 
that a labourer may earn one pound 
a-week : and I would allow the hands 
to participate, in proportion to their 
wages, in all profit above a fixed 
percentage. Every labourer should 
be able to read and write, and be of 
good character and fair intelligence ; 
and each should be instructed in 
turn, by the manager, in the entire 
system of the farm, so as to be pre- 
pared to superintend in due time 
other similar establishments. This 
would be his stimulus to good con- 
duct. The superintendent of the 
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farm should have the option of pur- 
chasing it at any time, by paying the 
amount of capital expended, with 
interest at five per cent. A still 
better plan might be, to allow him 
or his men to purchase an interest 
in the undertaking in the form of 
shares, not transferable to strangers. 
This would be the best way in which 
they could invest their savings. 
Might not some such scheme as this 
be tried by the Society over which 
Lord Ashley so worthily presides ? 
A model farm would follow pro- 
perly enough on model allotments, 
and model lodging-houses. When 
the barren hills and slopes of Eng- 
land have been converted into rich 
pasture land, it will be time tothink of 
the best way of dealing with the low 
lands. By the time that such a 
scheme is wanted the liquid guano 
of our towns wili be pumped out by 
machinery, and will give the facility 
now so much needed, of cheaply re- 
claiming barren lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. No amount of 
barrenness, as is well known, can re- 
sist this wonderful fertiliser. 

No. 14. Another Scheme for Re- 
cluiming Waste Lands.—The plan I 
have just sketched assumes a favour- 
able slope, and the farm buildings 
erected on the brow of the hill. I 
must now lay down a plan for the 
reclamation of low lands. I will 
suppose a tract of a thousand acres 
or so, of low marsh land, with no 
convenient outfall. In this case the 
lowest point must be chosen, in lieu 
of the highest, and a steam-engine 
would be rendered absolutely neces- 
sary. The first step would be to drain 
the land to this lowest point, provid- 
ing a large excavation for the purpose 
of receiving the waters, which exca- 
vation should be laid out as an orna- 
mental pond or lake; the earth re- 
moved, if suitable for the purpose, 
being used to fill up inequalities 
elsewhere, or to raise the foundations 
of the buildings. ‘The farm build- 
ings, with the same arrangements 
for water and manure tanks as in 
the foregoing plan, would then be 
erected on the bank of this pond or 
lake. The steam-engine, of at least 
10-horse power, should be the uni- 
versal drudge of the system, pump- 
ing water and liquid manure, cut- 
ting chaff, threshing, grinding corn, 
churning butter, steaming the food 
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for the cattle, &c. The greater part 
of the ground should be, as in the 
former scheme, laid down in grass, 
which should be irrigated at short 
intervals of time by liquid manure 
pumped out by the steam-engine, 
and distributed on to the land by a 
hose screwed on to a stand-pipe in 
the centre of each acre of ground. 
The first liquid manure would, as in 
the former scheme, be a solution of 
the cheapest artificial manure which 
could be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. If the land were close to a 
town of which the liquid refuse was 
pumped out by machinery, that re- 
fuse would be the cheapest manure. 
In the absence of sewage, gas water 
(if the land were close to gas-works), 
or if at some distance, Johnson's 
solid manure, obtained from the gas 
itself by the use of superphosphate 
of lime, would prove the most eco- 
nomical. If guano could be had on 
reasonable terms it might be used. 
Oil-cake allowed to putrify in water 
is used in Switzerland when animal 
liquid manure runs short; but it is, 
probably, much more expensive than 
the manures just named. These 
works of drainage, with the steam- 
engine and pipes, presuppose a con- 
siderable outlay of capital ; but that 
it would be amply repaid in a short 
space of time, there is no room to 
doubt. Common works of drainage 
are said to repay themselves in two 
or three years; and the return from 
liquid manure judiciously employed 
would seem to be still more rapid. 
In this plan, it is assumed that 2 
small portion of the ground would 
be cultivated as arable land, but 
the greater part is still supposed to 
be laid down in pasture. 

Such a plan as that here briefly 
indicated would appear peculiarly 
appropriate to the enrichment of 
marsh lands near the sea. Ifa steam- 
engine were erected at the confluence 
of the fresh-water drains and the 
sea, so as to be able to pump out a 
mixture of fresh and salt water in 
any proportions that might be deemed 
desirable, mixed with guano, or John- 
son’s manure, cr any other cheap 
and portable fertiliser, we should 
have the most profitable of all liquid- 
manure companies. No one who 
knows how grateful salt-water is to 
cattle, can doubt of the advantage of 
thus distributing a diluted sea-water, 
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holding manure in solution, over the 
meadows within a circuit of a few 
miles of the sea. The position pointed 
out furnishes water, fresh and salt; 
the outlay for manure would not 
cost more than three or four pence 
per ton, and the interest, at tive 
per cent on the capital required to 
o- down pipes to every acre of 
land, would not exceed ten shillings 
per acre per annum. The cost of 
pumping would not exceed a farth- 
ing a ton, or a halfpenny at the out- 
side. An annual charge of two 
pounds an acre would supply the 
tarmer with produce worth double 
or treble the manure-rental, over and 
above the profit to be derived from 
any mode of top-dressing. 

No. 15. What to do with the Re- 
Suse of London.—Why should not a 
part of the refuse of London be dis- 
tributed over the Parks? What 
better and more profitable outlay 
could the Woods and Forests possi- 
bly make? At the south-eastern 

xtremity of the Serpentine, not far 
from the Albert Gate, there is a 
spot admirably adapted for an orna- 
mental pumping station, from which 
to supply all the Parks of London. 
It is the lowest spot in the neigh- 
bourhood, receives the overflowing 
of the Serpentine river, and might 
be made to collect in a covered re- 
servoir, connected with a close sys- 
tem of sewers, the drainage of at 
least a thousand houses situate in the 
district immediately bordering upon 
it. By pipes radiating from this spot 
to all the royal parks at the west 
end of London, and having a flange 
for the reception ofa movable stand- 
pipe in the centre of every acre of 
ground, the sewage might be applied 
by hose every morning to successive 
acres of ground, sO as not to occasion 
the slightest inconvenience to the 
public. “If every tenth acre of ground 
were irrigated every day with sewer- 
water as it runs fresh, and free from 
offensive gases, we should have the 
whole of the Parks covered with the 
richest verdure, and yielding the 
most nutritious grass for cattle. Un- 
der such a system, there is nothing 
to prevent the Parks of London from 
rivalling the meadows of Edinburgh ; 
at the same time, that they would 
be free from the nuisance of which 
the inhabitants of a part of Edin- 
burgh so justly complain. ‘The 


works of the station near Albert 
Gate might be placed with advan- 
tage under the management: of a 
company, who should be permitted 
to dispose of an additional quantity 
of sewage to the proprietors of grass- 
lands bordering upon the Parks. 
With the steady demand of the Go- 
vernment to fall back upon, the ope- 
rations of such a company would 
offer a perfectly safe investment ; 
while the application of the sewage it- 
self would give profitable employment 
for at least filty labourers. It would 
be very refreshing to see the Go- 
vernment coming forward to pro- 
mote so good a work. 

No. 16. Escheat as a Source of 
Rerenue.—Ulow passing strange it 
seems that our chancellors of ex- 
chequer, hard pressed for money, 
and taxed as their ingenuity must 
have been to invent a new impost, 
should never have thought of 
Jeremy Bentham’s unexceptionable 
suggestion of escheating to the na- 
tion the fortunes of intestates leav- 
ing no relatives within certain de- 
tined degrees of relationship! Under 
the preseut system, an_heir-at-law 
to an unexpected fortune is of all 
men living the most to be pitied. 
Ten to one but the unlooked-for 
windfall turns his head and ruins 
him. How much better that the 
money should fall to the nation, 
which has quite as near a relation- 
ship as a third cousin, and much bet- 
terclaims! Now that I am upon this 
subject, I would take leave to sug- 
gest an alteration in the legacy 
duties, which at present are sadly 
wanting in discrimination. ‘The fol- 
lowing table will explain my mean- 
ing :— 

Degree of Relationship. 
Child 


Legacy Duty. 


1 per cent. 
Grandchild, 
3 

re 
Great-grandchi iid, “nephew \ 5 

or niece, first cousin 
Great - great - grandchild, | 10 

great nephew or niece.. ) 

More remote wre 15 
Strangers... <ctne. 

In case of persons dying intestat e, 
escheat to take effect upon degrees 
of relationship more remote ‘than 
those specified in the second line. 

This scheme would be on the 
whole favourable to the revenue. 

No. 17. A few Legal Reforms.— 
There are two or three law reforms 


brother 
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which are so obvious, and so urgent, 
that they ought to be made without 
delay. First and foremost stands 
that rotten remnant of ancestral folly 
—the Palace Court. That must be 
abolished. Next in order is the trial 
by jury. There is no sufficient rea- 
son why the judges should not be 
judges of fact as well as of law; no 
real difficulty in the way of the abo- 
lition of trial by jury, but idleness 
and indifference to the frightful 
waste of time, money, and temper, 
now going on. At any rate, if the 
institution must be kept up because 
our ancestors invented it, let the 
plaintiff or defendant have an option 
of being tried by judge or by jury. 
An honest man will put his case into 
the hands of the judge without fear ; 
a dishonest one will take his chance 
of the stupidity or class-sympathy of 
a jury. If the matter were made 
optional, this Palladium of British 
liberty would soon sink into the con- 
tempt which in these days it deserves. 
Another legal abuse, crying for re- 
medy, is the power which a plaintiff 
has of forcing a trial at law on a de- 
fendant expressing his willingness to 
refer all matters in dispute fairly 
and unreservedly to arbitration. 
No man, under these circumstances, 
ought to have the power of forcing 
his neighbour into that abomination 
of abominations—an action at law. 
Here, again, if we must stand upon the 
old ways, we might, at least, go the 
length of saddling the costs on the 
man who commits the crime of liti- 
gation. He ought to be fined for 
his wickedness. 

Another reform, which is urgently 
needed, consists in bringing plaintiff 
and defendant in all cases face to 
face. As things now are, you keep 
out of court the very persons whose 
evidence would be most important. 
Let us take a case. A litigious fel- 
low manages to get himself elected 
secretary to acompany. He is dis- 
missed for incompetency, and brings 
an action for damages, alleging ser- 
vices for which he has not been re- 
munerated. The case turns entirely 
upon the quantum meruit. Put the 
man into the witness-box, and every 
juryman sees at once what he is 
worth. But you keep this man in 
the background, and decide the case 
by minutes and witnesses. The man 
must be an imbecile, indeed, if a 
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shrewd and unscrupulous counsel 
cannot make out a case of ill-usage ; 
and the jury must be a very uncom- 
mon one which has not a very de- 
cided leaning towards an individual 
and against a body of men. 

As to the abuses of the law, its 
delays, fictions, and costliness, this is 
too oe and too intricate a subject 
to be entered upon by a civilian. If 
any man would know how unneces- 
sary the greater part of our litigation 
is, let him go to the County Courts, 
and see how far a little common- 
sense will go to supersede the cum- 
brous technicalities of law, and at 
what small cost substantial justice 
may be done. The system works 
too well to be limited to sums in 
dispute not exceeding 201. 

No. 18. A Model Bakehouse.—I 
pity the poor bakers of London, who 
are obliged to work in hot, dark, 
foul, cellars; and I long to see an 
attempt made to erect a model bake- 
house. Why should not the master 
bakers of a small district combine to 
build a common oven, with ‘bake- 
houses radiating from it as a centre, 
large, light, and airy? It would 
surely pay them. The present sys- 
tem is in every respect most objec- 
tionable. 

No. 19. A proposed Extension of 
the System of County Courts.—I can- 
not understand why a system which 
answers so well for sums under 20/. 
should not equally succeed for larger 
amounts. ‘The true common-sense 
principle in every action for debt is 
to bring the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant face to face, to let each state 
his own case in his own way, to put 
them upon their oaths if they mate- 
rially differ, and to examine such 
witnesses as the parties in their sim- 
plicity may have deemed it necessary 
to bring forward. The amount in 
question can have nothing to do with 
the mode of procedure. What is good 
for 20/. is good for 10007. Most dis- 
putes about money are very simple till 
they are complicated by legal techni- 
calities ; and there are very few cases 
in which the judge and clerk of the 
County Court between them would 
find any difficulty in coming to a 
decision. The right of appeal to a 
higher court, guarded by the proviso 
that the appellant pay all costs, 
would leave nothing to be desired. 
A jury might be optional, as it now is 
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for the larger sums in dispute in the 
County Courts. But I can see no 
reason for restricting this simple sys- 
tem of procedure to actions for debt. 
It is equally applicable to many other 
disputes between man and man ; and 
I can conceive a system of County 
Courts which should have as many 
branches as the law courts at West- 
minster. I would have all these 
branches collected under the same 
roof, the existing police offices form- 
ing constituent parts of the whole. 
I can imagine the following distinct 
courts of adjudication :— 

1. Police Court, for the class of 
cases now tried therein. 

2. Debtor’s Court (answering to 
the present County Courts, but with 
no limit as to amount in dispute). 

3. Court of Compensation (for the 
summary disposal of cases in which 
compensation is claimed for services 
performed or injuries received). 

4. Court of Nuisances (for the 
summary decision of cases of alleged 
nuisance, their abatement or sup- 
pression). 

5. Court of Arbitration (for the 
summary settlement of disputes not 
coming within any of the above cate- 
gories). 

All these courts might be held in 
the same building on different days, 
or, in crowded districts, in separate 
rooms daily, or at short intervals. 
Cases of unusual complexity might 
be referred, as now, to the higher 
courts ; and parties aggrieved by the 
decision of these local courts might 
appeal to the higher tribunals on 
paying the costs. 

No. 20. Model Lodging-houses.— 
Depend upon it the model lodging- 
house will yet be the salvation of 
England. It has in it the germ of 
all that is good in the theoretical 
systems of Owen, Fourrier, and Louis 
Blanc ; and it is coming upon us, as 
all good things will ever do, without 
observation, or, at least, without too 
loud. a flourish of trumpets. The 
first model lodging-houses for single 
men or women have combined a se- 
parate sleeping-room, a coffee-room, 
the use of a kitchen, a washhouse, a 
bath, and a provision-safe, with other 
means of comfort and decency. The 
first model lodging-houses for fami- 
lies have provided two, three, or four 
rooms, a kitchen range, an ample 
supply of water on the spot, a dust- 
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shaft, and other conveniences. In 
the first undertakings of the kind 
the body has been well cared for, 
but the mind has been neglected, 
except that a few friends have made 
presents of books. The first im- 
provement which has taken place 
has consisted in the provision of a 
library and the daily papers. So far 
so good. But we must not stop here. 
The system ought to be carried out 
on such a scale as to admit of the 
following additions :— 

1. A dead-house, with accommo- 
dations for one, two, or three coffins, 
according to the number of the in- 
mates. 

2. A washhouse, where the larger 
articles of furniture, bedding, and 
wearing apparel, might be washed at 
a moderate expense. 

3. A coal and wood store, where 
those necessary articles might be had 
at the smallest practicable increase of 
cost upon the wholesale price. 

4. A register of trades for men 
out of work and masters in search of 
workmen. 

5. A self-supporting hospital and 
dispensary. 

6. One or more school-rooms, with 
morning and evening classes for in- 
fants, children, and adults. 

The system of combination for 
cheap and wholesome shelter evi- 
dently admits of large extension in 
many directions. The store, for in- 
stance, might be made to embrace 
other things besides wood and coal,— 
indeed, all provisions of a less perish- 
able nature, and several articles of 
bedding and clothing. The same 
system is evidently applicable, with 
certain obvious modifications, to the 
cheap and comfortable accommo- 
dation of the middle classes. It isa 
matter of surprise to us that the 
system of flats, so prevalent at Paris 
and Edinburgh, should not yet have 
found a footing in London and the 
large towns of England. Why should 
we not combine the economy of 
chambers with the excellent manage- 
ment and superintendence ofa club ? 
To bachelors and married couples 
without families, who do not require 
a large house, but yet are averse to 
lodgings, such a plan would offer 
very great advantages. 

No. 21. Classification and Con- 
solidation of Government Offices, §¢.— 
When the Government shall become 
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fully alive to the value of time, it 
will not tolerate the separation of 
the Government offices, part at West- 
minster, part in the Strand, and part 
elsewhere. But independent of this 
first consideration, the loss of time, 
the idea of fitness is shocked by our 
present loose system, or utter want 
of system, in these things. A reform 
in this matter can only be brought 
about by degrees. A gradual con- 
centration of the Government offices 
at Westminster would not be very 
difficult to accomplish. King’s Col- 
lege, which is hemmed in on all sides, 
but striving to gain space, would be- 
come willing tenants of at least one 
wing of Somerset House, and ulti- 
mately ofthe greater part of it. The 
University of London, the Royal 
Society, and the Geological Society, 
might continue as at present; and 
apartments might possibly be found 
for the Statistical Society, which is 
peculiarly deserving of the assistance 
of Government. Thedisplaced School 
of Design might very appropriately 
occupy the western wing of the pre- 
sent National Gallery, when the na- 
tional collection of pictures is re- 
moved to a more fitting building. 
Such a building ought to be placed 
in the rear of the existing Gallery, 
the principal room rising high above 
it, so as to be visible from Trafalgar 
Square. The present National Gal- 
lery would in that case have to be 
shorn of its excrescences, some addi- 
tional importance being at the same 
time given to the two archways 
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which lead to the narrow passage 
behind it. ‘The new Museum of 
Economic Geology must be made the 
nucleus ofa great gallery of practical 
science, this object being kept steadily 
in view. Of the British Museum 
there is no hope. It is already a 
library, a museum of natural his- 
tory and of national costumes, and a 
gallery ofancient art. Such it must 
remain. There is no help for it. 
The proposed Record Office must be 
treated as a building by itself. So- 
merset House devoted to educational 
and scientific establishments, W hite- 
hall and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Houses of Parliament to 
Government offices, the site of the 
National Gallery to the fine arts, the 
south side of Piccadilly to practical 
science, and a distinct building for 
the records, would realise some of 
ny aspirations after consolidation and 
classitication. ‘The removal of the 
law courts to the proposed site near 
Lincoln's Inn will be another step in 
the right direction. But before that 
removal takes place it might be well to 
consider whether we have not more 
law courts than we want, as we most 
assuredly have ten times as much 
law as we require. 


I propose to bring these papers 
to a close by one or two schemes on 
amore ambitious scale ; among which 
[ may specify a scheme of road 
reform, and a plan for the gradual 
abolition of the Poor-laws. 





A MODERN REPUBLICAN TRAGEDY. 


monG the changes brought about 
iA by great political revolutions, 
none are more striking, however 
petty their individual effects, than 
those produced in the opinions of 
men. They are sometimes of such an 
extraordinarily sudden and seemingly 
inspired nature, that they may be 
said to belong almost to the mira- 
culous. Some tinge of this sort of 
inspiration appears to have fallen 
upon the great modern novelist, 
dramatist, and soi-disant historian of 
France, Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, 
in consequence of the breaking ou 


of the French Revolution of 1848, 
and the unexpected establishment of 
a Republican form of government. 
There is no doubt that, even upon 
the hardest and most obstinate soils, 
the sceds of new ideas sown, or 
scattered on the surface, by the pro- 
mulgation of powerful political opi- 
nions, spring up more or less, and 
bear some crop or other, more or 
less adapted to the political scason. 
But the seeds do not spring up nor 
the fruits ripen in a single night; 
or, if they do, they must be of an 
essentially mushroom-like nature, 
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and very probably of the poisonous 
toadstool genus. Now it might be 
deemed somewhat harsh to condemn 
the new opinions which have sprung 
up in Monsieur Alexandre Dumas’ 
great literary garden as of a toadstool 
nature, or even of coarse mushroom 
quality ; because the illustrious his- 
torian, dramatist, and novelist, has 
always declared himself to be greatly 
in advance of the age, the dominating 
master-spirit of the feeling of his 
country. His garden, therefore, it 
is but fair to assume, must have 
been well stocked with the fruits of 
true social ideas long ago, and it 
would be giving him the lie some- 
what rudely, and coarsely wound- 
ing his vanity, to suppose that any 
fresh plants could spring up there 
hastily and unadvisedly. But unless 
we adopt this view of the case, there 
is nothing for it but to fall back 
upon our original proposition, and 
to believe that the breaking out of 
French Revolution has operated 
upon his mind with the power of a 
miracle. In the general transforma- 
tion which was effected, in men as 
well as things, after the days of 
February, — when generals, place- 
men, authorities, and ‘ all manner of 
men,’ bowed down and worshipped be- 
fore the tinsel-gilt image of a Repub- 
lic which had been set up, and even 
before its self-installed high-priests, 
it might have been supposed that 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas was only 
an unwilling victim of the same 
epidemic in the air, when he sud- 
denly proclaimed himself so ardent a 
Republican ; but the supposition that 
he could be swayed by any such in- 
fluences as operated on the common 
herd of men was a detraction from 
the high supremacy of intellect in 
the master-spirit. Besides, has he 
not himself declared that there has 
been no influence exercised upon 


him, no transformation effected in hig 


opinions by the Revolution? Does 
it not now appear that he was always 
an ardent Republican at heart, 
and has in all his writings ad- 
vocated democratic principles? It is 
this latter assertion of Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas that we humbly 
beg leave to question. For had he 
been always a Republican at heart, 
he must either have been utterly 
unaware of his own state of mind, 
else he must have concealed his con- 
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victions with a treacherous falsity, 
which we should be loath to lay to 
any man’s charge; and if he always 
advocated democratic principles, he 
must have been a sad bungler in 
his literary productions to have given 
the world at large an idea precisely 
the reverse. We totally deny, then, 
that there is any Republicanism 
de la veille in any of his writings, 
in any of his opinions publicly 
enounced, or in any part of his 
— history which he himself 
1as obtruded upon public observa- 
tion. We can detect no such trace 
of these things as may bring them 
under the censure of fair criticism ; 
and, being unable to accept the ex- 
planation at his hands, we prefer to 
ascribe his sudden change of opinions 
to the powerful effect of that ‘ mar- 
vellous’ and ‘supernatural’ of which, 
in more ways than one, he has latterly 
made himself so great an advocate. 
If it were possible to arrive at any 
other conclusion, one of the first 
charges we should have to bring 
against him would be that of a bitter 
ingratitude. Lefore the Revolution 
of February the literary reputation 
of Monsieur Alexandre Dumas had 
placed him upon a high pinnacle of 
distinction in France. His wonder- 
ful fertility of invention and com- 
bination in works of fiction—a qua- 
lity essentially French, more espe- 
cially in the drama; his ever-ready 
flow of light and pleasing wit ; his 
ease, and sometimes even vigour and 
poetry of style ; and his marvellous 
facility in adapting himself to all 
kinds of light literature, were quali- 
ties which rendered him extremely 
popular, especially in France. This 
same wit, an off-hand manner—which 
has ‘ obtained’ greatly of latter years 
in France, under the pretence that it 
was English (a certain Anglomania 
being fashionable among men), but 
which, in this instance, might have 
been stigmatised, by those who wished 
to be severe and censorious, as ‘ im- 
pudence’—a fund of desultory but 
amusing information, and a pro- 
fusion of that light, glittering em- 
broidery of romance, in speaking of 
self, which the French call blague,— 
all contributed to render him an ex- 
cellent boon companion and a bon 
camarade. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, and with these qualities, 
that he was sought out by the vonne 
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French “age of Louis Philippe’s 
spuriously bourgeois court, and ad- 
mitted to a certain degree of inti- 
macy, and even friendship, in their 
privacy. In a short time he became 
their frequent associate, the com- 

nion of their little orgies, faintly 
imitated from the roués of a time 
which Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 
himself delighted in depicting,—even 
their confidential friend. ‘ Aumale’ 
and ‘Montpensier’ were familiar 
words in his mouth: the one was 
ce bon garcon ; the other, ce cher ami; 
with a far greater expression of free 
sympathy than he might have used 
towards any of his literary collobo- 
rateurs. The cher ami, the bon gar- 
con, the excellent camarade, were, 
however, more especially lavished 
upon the Duc de Montpensier. Mon- 
sieur Alexandre Dumas accompanied 
the young prince to Spain upon his 
marriage, and by his influence was 
provided with a government steamer 
to be conveyed to Africa upon an 
excursion. The world, however, 
profited by these demonstrations of a 
young prince’s friendship, in the pub- 
lication of the author's lively sketches 
of Spain and Algeria, which, though 
written to the detriment of previous 
literary obligations, were at least 
lively. When, also, the new Thé- 
atre Dumas was built by the en- 
terprising dramatist, he offered to 
honour the young prince by placing 
it under his immediate auspices, 
with the name of the Théatre 
Montpensier. But the proposal was 
overruled by the objections of the 
king himself, who, it was said, was 
unwilling that his son should be ex- 
posed to the expenses of patronage, 
which such an honour might entail ; 
and the theatre was decorated with 


the scarcely less ambitious name of 


Théatre Historique. The catastrophe 
of the month of February necessarily 
deprived Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 
of his royal associates. It might have 
been supposed, perhaps, by those 
who only expected the natural and 
ordinary at his hands, that he would 
assume the attitude of the defender 
of fallen royalty, just like one of his 
own mousquetaires, whom he had ren- 
dered so interesting to the world in 
general in this position; or, at all 
events, that he would draw back 
into his tent, like another Achilles, 
and mourn his lost Montpensier- 
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Patroclus. But no. The young 
a was scarcely two days old, 

was struggling, like a young, 
misshaped giant-ogre, in the uneasy 
red swaddling-clothes attempted to 
be flung about it, when Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas declared himself 
not only its admirer, but its would- 
be nurse, its prospective godfather, 
and, peu sen fallut, almost its 
parent. He renounced his much- 
vaunted friendships ; he denied ‘ his 
prince ;’ he would have cut him in 
the streets, or asked, like Brummel, 
with contempt, ‘ Who is that vile 
Royalist ?’ he would have denied his 
past if he could; but as he could 
not, he declared, with an effrontery 
of cynisme quite astounding, that he 
had only used the young ‘ex’ as a 
convenient tool. This sudden veer- 
ing of the weathercock excited at 
the time much reprobation from all 
parties ; but instead of joining in the 
cry, we would rather accept the mar- 
vellous, or charitably suppose the 
author to have been dazzled in his 
judgment and biinded in his memory 
by the sudden apparition of the 
rays of that soleil qui éclaire, &c., 
which the Republic has been pro- 
nounced to be, than accuse him of 
ingratitude, reserving to ourselves 
only the right to refute his claims to 
be accepted in the new character of 
a Répuhlicain de la veille. 

Certainly his title to this de- 
signation, which parties strove to 
rank so high in the aristocracy of 
the Republic during the first months 
of the Revolution, could not be 
founded on those acts of his life 
as a private man which he never 
ceased to thrust before the public. 
With the illegitimate origin of 
which 
he himself attempted to glorify in 
his drama of Antony, we have nothing 
todo. By means of his undeniable 
@alent he worked himself up into a 
position of literary elevation, which, 
although, perhaps, not in all eyes, or 
in all ways, legitimate, was willingly 
bestowed upon him by universal 
popular suffrage in the republic of 
letters. Not content, however, with 
this award, be his present assertions 
what they may,—not content with 
the wealth his talent had amassed 
for him, and the almost princely 
luxury in which he delighted to 
dwell, a la Monte-Christo, Monsieur 
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Dumas adorned his name, in the first 
instance borrowed without leave 
from his reputed father, not only 
with the nobility-designating par- 
ticle of de, but with a ‘spick and 
span new’ aristocratic title of Mar- 
- He proclaimed himself to be 
the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie. 
No matter whence came this new 
name of ‘ Davy,’ or where were sup- 
posed to exist the estates from which 
the marquisate was derived, the title 
thus assumed was not disputed to 
him ; when he boldly stated his name 
thus in courts of justice no man 
gainsaid him; men laughed and 
jested upon the title, which, bearing 
so notable a resemblance to the 
words paille, straw, and paillette, 
spangle, tinsel, might be thought to 
be not so very mal-dpropos ; but, on 
the outbreak of the revolution, 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas — the 
future Citoyen Dumas—was most 
decidedly a marquis: and, certainly, 
there was nothing in all this to prove 
him a Républicain de la veille. Citi- 
zen Alexandre Dumas, however, de- 
clared himself to be so, laid down 
his title of marquis, and adopted the 
new, fashionable, pet, aristocratic dis- 
tinction of the day, that of ouvrier, 
as ouvrier de l’intelligence, and ap- 
pealed to his past works as being 
filled with incontrovertible proofs of 
his popular democratic ideas, and 
consequently of his Republicanism. 
Q. E. D. 

It would be vain, however, to 
search for these proofs in his works 
of fiction, or in his so-called histories; 
just as little, also, in his dramas. In 
one of the most popular of his tales, 
Monte - Christo, Monsieur Dumas 
preaches the doctrine, not only of 
the aristocracy, but almost of the 
godhead of wealth, as enabling a 
man to dispense justice upon earth— 
and what justice !—as the providence 
ofgold. In his more historical tales 
his chief interest is almost invariably 
concentrated upon loyalty to regal 
personages in misfortune: in the 
second part of his Mousquetaires it 
turns, mainly, upon the efforts made 
by his types of French valour, wit, 
sentiment, and heroism, to rescue 
the unfortunate Charles II. from the 
hands of the English republican and 
popular party, which he has thus 
necessarily placed in an odious light. 
It would be, however, a work of 
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supererogation here to trace the 
display of this feeling through all 
the author's works of fiction. As it 
is with his last dramatic work that 
we are about to deal, and as he has 
appealed more especially to one of 
his previous theatrical productions 
in support of his assertions, it is to 
this latter alone that we will look. 
His Chevalier de Maison - Rouge, 
taken from one of hisown novels, had 
a long ‘run’ upon the boards of his 
theatre, but more because of the living 
pictures of the past that it presented, 
from its taking scenery, and the 
pomp of its show, than from any 
intrinsic merit. A chorus, sung by 
the Girondin party when, in the 
course of the piece (the scene of 
which is laid during the first Re- 
public), they are taken to execution, 
was set to a new air, which became 
popular long before the outbreak of 
the Revolution. The words, written, 
seemingly, at haphazard, and not of 
the highest order, happened to suit 
the new ideas of frantic heads after 
the days of February: the chorus 
became more popular than ever in a 
new way; and those who were in 
Paris during the first four months of 
the Revolution can feelingly attest 
how often their ears were torn with 
the discordant howlings of the 
Mourir pour la Patrie of the Gi- 
rondins. To this circumstance, then, 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas clung 
when he issued bulletins to prove 
himself a Republican, and posted pro- 
clamations announcing himself a 
candidate for the national repre- 
sentation; he vaunted that he had 
not only fostered, but produced the 
revolutionary spirit by means of this 
popular air, and claimed on this ac- 
count to be received as the very father 
of the Republic; and he ascribed 
‘the honour and glory of the people’ 
to his own hauts faits in the pro- 
duction of the Chevalier de Maison- 
Rouge. Unfortunately for the claims 
of Monsieur Dumas, who of course 
could not be supposed to have com- 

ed the air, which was the crea- 
tion of the leader of his band at the 
theatre, the very words had come 
from the pen of his collaborateur, 
Monsieur Maquet. Poor Monsieur 
Dumas then appealed to the princi- 
ples of the piece; but here, alas! 
again the interest chiefly turned upon 
the efforts made to rescue from the 
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i of the Temple the wee 
arie Antoinette; the man who 
gave his name to the title was her 
champion and her hoped-for deli- 
verer ; the Republic was made odious 
in the person of one of its sans- 
culottes; the scenes of the revolu- 
tionary tribunals were such as to 
excite horror instead of enthusiasm ; 
and it was cast in Monsieur Dumas’ 
teeth, that, when the frighful nature 
of the subject was made a matter of 
blame to him by the princes, he 
had replied, that he had purposely 
shewed the horrors of revolution as 
a scarecrow to any lurking revo- 
lutionary or republican spirit. It 
was in vain, then, that Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas contended in fa- 
vour cf his long-existing Republi- 
canism; it was notorious that a 
marvellous transformation existed in 
his opinions aprés, compared with 
his opinions avant. But, once en- 
gaged in his career of currying 
republican favour @ tout prix, Mon- 
sieur Dumas played another card, 
and staked upon the future, since 
the past had failed him; he pro- 
duced his great republican tra- 
gedy of Catilina,—the first great 
republican theatrical production of 
the new republican era of France. 
He was again doomed to a semi- 
disappointment; he arrived rather 
too late in the market with his 
republican wares: men had al- 
ready modified their opinions and 
veered round; they had already 
begun to flock to theatres where the 
smallest jeu de mot which could be 
regarded as a squib against the 
republic attracted nightly crowds ; 
and Catilina found his rantings 
less enthusiastically applauded than 
his foster-papa had hoped. This 
drama, however, has had too great a 
success of attraction from one cause 
or other; it has formed too much the 
text-book of parties, and has made 
itself too marked a place in the 
French modern drama, especially in 
its political tendencies, not to be 
worthy of remark. 

The old republican tragedies of 
the first French Republic bore the 
impress of the strictly classical forms 
by which the dramatic school was 
then ruled in France, and scareely 
ever departed from those subjects of 
Grecian and Roman history, which 
were held up to admiration and re- 
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garded as models to copy in those 
days, when men put off their old and 
anti-republican,good Christian names, 
to rebaptize themselves Aristides and 
Scevola, Leonidas and Publicola, 
without much regard for the fitness 
of the typical name thus adopted. 
At all events, they did not go be- 
yond those ordinary claptraps of so- 
called liberty, which consisted in 
tirades of some hundred lines against 
‘tyrants,’ in the extolling of the 
virtues of a magnanimous emanci- 
pated people, or in certain vigorous 
declamations concerning the break- 
ing of chains—claptraps, which were 
trite and commonplace enough even 
at that period, and to which even a 
Cuffay or a Mitchel would hardly 
condescend to have recourse in these 
advanced days. They scarcely ever 
touched upon any nicer social demo- 
cratic questions, or ventured into the 
philosophy of the rights of men, 
beyond the mere first A BC. Mon- 
sieur Alexandre Dumas, however. 
as one of the great chiefs of the 
romantic school, has gone beyond 
his predecessors in attempting to 
open the new era of a modern Re- 
publican French drama, and amended 
what was wanting in the common- 
places of the old school, in his tragedy 
of Catilina. He has done more: 
he has taken upon himself a veri- 
table tour de force in the choice of 
the hero of his drama. In the days 
of the former Republic the heroes, 
adopted for — admiration, and 
in whose mouths were placed those 
fulminating tirades about liberty 
which brought down responsiv« 
thunders of applause from the re- 
publican spectators, were the Bru- 
tuses and similar classical defenders 
of liberty—the types, in fact, of 
those harsh Spartan and Roman so- 
called virtues, which at all times, 
and in all countries, have been held 
up to schoolboys as objects of their 
especial admiration, and even models 
to copy,—whether advisedly or un- 
advisedly, is not now the question. 
They followed, then, only in the 
track traced before them, with a 
somewhat stronger expression of 
opinion. But Monsieur Alexandre 
Dumas has disdained such namby- 
pamby types of Republicanism, and 
although he has again sought his 
model in the annals of Rome, he has, 
with his usual bold elevation of 
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purpose, selected for his hero al- 
most the only man who, among 
the many great Roman models set 
before us in our school-boy days, 
has been usually held up to execra- 
tion. He does not, however, attempt 
to divest Catiline of the vices laid to 
his charge in the accusatory orations 
of Cicero, and which have been 
accepted by history as his avowed 
qualities. No! the tour de force 
would be a small one in his own eyes 
were he to slur over the evil deeds 
of his hero, in order thus weakly to 
enhance the interest to be bestowed 
upon his character. No! he loads 
him from the first with crimes; he 
exhibits him in the very beginning 
as a perpetrator of the atrocities of 
rape and assassination, without any 
reason or purpose, it would seem, 
but the mere impulse of an evil 
nature; without the faintest excuse, 
either of love or passion. He never 
shews him afterwards as feeling re- 
pentance for his deeds, scarcely even 
a shade of remorse; he makes him 
corrupt, profligate, mean, and cynical 
in his vice ; and yet with all this, the 
author’s end and aim throughout 
the drama is to throw a veil of deep 
interest over his hero, to establish 
him as a noble revolutionary model, 
to excite the sympathies and applause 
of the public in his favour. Of 
course this tour de force has to be 
performed at the expense of those 

rsonages in the groups around 

im whom history has held up, 
more or less, to our admiration. 
Consequently, in order to enhance 
the interest in the hero, such men as 
Cicero and Cato have either to be 
humiliated. before him, to be rendered 
in some respects odious (although, 
even then, not brought to the 
level of the hero in corruption of 
principle), or, at least, to be repre- 
sented as ridiculous. Much has been 
said among French critics about the 
ingenuity with which the author has 
accomplished this task ; but certainly, 
whatever be the effect produced upon 
the audience of a theatre by the 
means of acting, and with the fact 
that the part of Catiline is played by 
the chief actor of Monsieur Dumas’ 
theatre, Mélingue, to whom the in- 
terest of its audiences is necessarily 
and habitually attached, it is not by 
a perusal of the tragedy that we can 
discover the successful accomplish- 
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ment of this tour de force, however 
visible the author's purpose may be 
throughout. So little so, that we 
suspect the day may arrive, when, 
should a more decided modifi- 
cation take place in the now very 
moderate Republican spirit of France, 
another marvellous change shali 
come over Monsieur Dumas, or at 
least over the assumed ‘spirit of his 
dream,’ and he may publish a preface 
to some future edition of his Catilina, 
in which he shall again deny all the 
present avowed and vaunted tenden- 
cies of his last dramatic production, 
renounce his Catiline as he renounced 
his prince, and declare, as a reac- 
tionary pendant to his declarations 
and counter-declarations with regard 
to the Cheralier de Maison-Rouge, 
that, far from endeavouring to ren- 
der his hero interesting, he purposed 
awe him forward in an odious 
ight in order to shame the prevail- 
ing revolutionary spirit of the day. 
Be that as it may hereafter, it is vy 
with the present acknowledged ten- 
dencies of a great popular author 
who pretends, and may be said in 
some degree to affect, the opinions 
and sway the spirit of his country, 
in a popular dramatic representation, 
which has made some noise in the 
French dramatic-literary world, that 
we have now to deal. 

How far the principal characters 
introduced into Monsieur Dumas’s 
tragedy—and they amount to nearly 
thirty— may be _ interpreted as 
types of the leading personages of 
the day, or of the fermenting demo- 
cratic opinions, such as they are, 
now more or less prevalent in France, 
is not very clear: it is difficult 
amidst the crude and confused mass 
of passions, principles, and ideas 
therein vaguely depicted, and con- 
stantly varying in the actions and 
words of the different persons, to 
assign to each his or her personal or 
philosophical type: but as Monsieur 
Dumas has expressly and avowedly 
brought forward his Catilina as a 
picture of modern French principles, 
parties, and opinions, it has to be 
judged as such, however confusedly 
the groupings of the different cha- 
racters may be arranged in his pic- 
ture. 

In this specimen of modern Re- 
publican tragedy, it is necessarily 
the pervading spirit, represented by 
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the hero, which calls for our chief 
attention; and as the character of 
Catiline, depicted by Monsieur Du- 
mas, and the interest attached to him, 
evidently claim the first consideration, 
this personage may be, without hesita- 
tion, set down as the ennobled and 
ideal type of the Red Republicanism 
and Socialist ideas of the present 
day. In order fully to comprehend 
the true expression of the portrait 
painted by Monsieur Dumas, it would 
be necessary to enter into details re- 
specting all the influencing accesso- 
ries of the picture, to explain the 
colour and composition of the back- 
ground, or, in other words, to give 
an analysis, or programme, as it is 
called in theatrical language, of the 
plot. But to follow the author 
through the details of a plot, ill- 
constructed, melodramatic, and yet 
almost devoid of that interest of 
forced excitement which gives a 
spurious charm to the Parisian 
boulevard-school of the drama, would 
be to follow him through a path of 
mire and blood, frequently en- 
veloped in the mistiest obscurity. 
Suffice it to say, that the interest is 
made to be attached to the sympa- 
thy and love of Catiline for an un- 
known son, born of a crime by 
which a Vestal was the unconscious 
victim of his lust, and to protect 
whom against the hatred ofa certain 
Aurelia Orestilla—a woman whom 
Catiline is about to marry for the 
sake of her wealth, and who has ac- 
cepted him on account of the posi- 
tion it will give to her after a de- 
graded past—he goes through sundry 
adventures, and ofiers to make a 
variety of sacrifices. The feeling, 
however, upon which this main- 
spring of the action of the drama is 
based, remains wholly unexplained. 
The hatred of Aurelia to the youth 
Charinus is absurd, unnatural, and 
without foundation, and makes no 
pretext of any cause except in a sort 
of jealousy that Catiline should love 
him: . Catiline’s fear for the life of 
his son, and his endeavours to effect 
the escape of the boy from the per- 
secution of Aurelia, which produce 
the chief coups de thédtre in the piece, 
are equally absurd and unfounded. 
In the midst of the more or less his- 
torical action of the drama, and even 
at the moment of the famous in- 
surrection, Catiline is always repre- 
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sented as running after his boy, 
full of an overflowing paternal feel- 
ing: but, spite of all the melodra- 
matic turns in the fate of the youth, 
Aurelia at last attains her incompre- 
hensible ends by murdering him, and 
then appears disguised in the form of 
Nemesis,—in the name of common 
sense, what had she ever to avenge 
on Catiline ?—in the midst of a last 
Red Republican banquet given by 
Catiline to his associates, when she 
dooms him to the infernal gods! The 
ghost of the murdered Charinus ap- 
pears ascending to heaven in clouds ; 
and the tragedy nominally ends. In 
a sort of epilogue-tableau, however, 
Catiline is shewn tothe audience dying 
on his field of battle; and the vic- 
tim Vestal mother throws her veil 
over his corpse with a sort of em- 
blem of forgiveness of errors. 

In the midst of all the absurdities 
and disgusting details of this main 
plot, in one scene of which Catiline 
is represented as escaping from the 
power of Cicero by means of a sub- 
terranean passage, and by the con- 
nivance of his unknown son, the 
historical action is constantly going 
on; and around these fantastic per- 
sonages are grouped other characters, 
which are either persons of history, 
introduced as types of great political 
opinions and social questions, or 
other fictitious types of Republicans 
of the present time. Thus, in the 
prologue, we have Sylla, who seems 
to be introduced only as a figure of 
Napoleon, and to shew the influence 
of the warrior upon the further des- 
tinies of the country; we have Cato 
and Cicero as Conservatives or mo- 
derate Republicans ; Julius Cesar, as 
the careless élégant and voluptuary 
of the day, sacrificing the dearest in- 
terests of his country, and wavering 
between the two great parties, when- 
ever it may suit the purposes of his 
debaucheries ; Lucullus, as the ut- 
terly selfish and apathetic placeman, 
or perhaps the egotistical and inter- 
ested bourgeois of his day: and the 
fictitious characters, such as Storax, 
the cunning man of the people and 
acolyte of the Red Republicans ; 
Volens, the old soldier of Sylla, 
discontented with his present lot ; 
Cicada, the restless boy, putting his 
finger, from the mere spirit of mis- 
chief, into every brew concocted by 
the revolutionary spirit—in fact, the 
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gamin de Paris, and others of the 
same stamp, with a few distinctive 
variations of character among the 
higher spirits of the Catiline or Red 
Republican conspiracy. A very use- 
less group of a certain Fulvia, and a 
certain Curius, the representatives of 
the Lorette, and her silly, infatuated 
follower of modern Paris, as types, 
probably, of the eternal manners of 
a great capital (although wholly and 
unmistakeably French in their cha- 
racter), mingles also disagreeably, 
and not at all amusingly, in the ac- 
tion of the drama. 

With these elements the tragedy 
stumbles on its uncertain course: 
and, leaving them thus, we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to the in- 
terest attached to the character of 
Catiline, as the main tendency of 
this new ‘ mirror held up to nature’ 
before the French nation, and as de- 
monstrative of the ill-concealed apo- 
logy of the excesses of the ultra- 
Republican opinions in the capital, 
put forward by Monsieur Dumas for 
the purpose of courting popular favour 
and the applause of the ‘sovereign 
people.’ In the first act Catiline is 
represented, upon his first entrée, as 
shewing his boldness and address in 
games of skill and vigour, in spite of 
a frame debilitated by debaucheries, 
and as thus upsetting poor old Cato 
in popular favour, and rendering 
him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
people. In all he does and says, 
‘noble ambition’ is represented as 
the mainspring motive, which sways 
him; his evil nature is ennobled in 
his interview and compact with Au- 
relia, when she proposes to undertake 
any crime to make herself worthy of 
him: and his declamations in favour 
of the ‘people,’ and against the in- 
justice done to them in revolutions, 
and his determination to render them 
their rights—evident claptraps to 
catch Republican applause—-set him 
forward as a lover of his country and 
humanity at large. <A disgusting 
apology of his deeds as a murderer 
and a felon runs through the whole of 
his unnatural interview, in the third 
act, with the Vestal Marcia, the vic- 
tim of his lust in the prologue, at 
the expense of every received notion, 
not only of morality, but of the pro- 
babilities of nature: and his appeal 
to the mother to give him his son, 
with the words,—Le monde m’attend. 
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Eh bien! je perds le monde pour lui! 
is evidently intended as the sublimity 
of true feeling and virtue. The 
equally improbable scene with Cicero 
in the same act, when Cicero offers 
to his political adversary his friend- 
ship and a division of the Roman 
empire between them—offers re- 
jected by Catiline because Cicero has 
no real love for his country and the 
people’s rights—attaches all the in- 
terest to Catiline, and shews Cicero in 
a base, disloyal, and mean light ; and 
even the denouncer of the villanies of 
the conspirators is made, as if forced 
in spite of himself, to avow the grand 
and noble qualities of Catiline. Je 
vois, says Cicero (Act iii. scene vii.), 
un homme, que la divinité a doué 
dune intelligence supérieure, d’un 
génie éclatant .... tu aimes tout ce 
qui est beau, tu aimes tout ce qui est 
bon, tu aimes tout ce qui est grand! 
In answer to this eulogium Catiline 
enters into a magnificent trade, 
which is evidently intended as a no- 
ble and sublime defence of the 
strongest Socialist opinions, and 
which looks like nothing more than 
one of the declamations of the So- 
cialist chief, Citizen Proudhon, put 
into a sort of distracted poetry of 
language ; and the words in the de- 
fence of ‘ order,’ placed afterwards in 
the mouth of Cicero, detract nothing 
from the interest thrown upon the 
character of Catiline in this inter- 
view, or from the defeat which the 
designing and intriguing Cicero is 
supposed to experience in the war of 
words. Up to the very last this 
system of captivating the sympathies 
of the public in favour of the revo- 
lutionary hero, by rendering him an 
object of interest, and even of pity, is 
sedulously pursued on every occa- 
sion. After his disappointment in 
losing the consulship (through the 
weakness of Julius Caesar), and at 
the moment of the outbreak of his 
insurrection, when all depends upon 
his active energies, he is still repre- 
sented as the virtuous father dream- 
ing above all of his boy, weeping on 
his bosom, and offering an apology 
for his own conduct and his memory, 
by telling the youth, that it is pat 
if he fails that he will be dishon- 
oured; that if he succeeds in his 
revolutionary plans, he will be a 
great and noble hero: in fact, that 
all virtue is successful enterprise!— 
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a morality very questionable even 
in heathen Rome, and in such days. 

Mixed with this general tendency 
to render interesting and an object 
of applause the Red Rachtion con- 
spirator, and to defend the doctrine 
of the establishment of the most 
ultra- Socialist opinions by force, 
there are other minor tendencies 
equally prejudicial, or still more so, 
in a moral point of view. For in- 
stance (Act iii. scene vii.), virtue in 
general is denounced as hypocrisy, 
virtuous men as inériguunts ; and, in 
the following act, the virtuous Cato 
informs his confederate Cicero that he 
intends acting the part of ‘Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy,’ and offering his sister 
to Caesar, as a means of ensuring the 
many votes for the consulship pos- 
sessed by the voluptuary—a revolt- 
ing proposal, which Cicero seems to 
consider as perfectly natural and ac- 
ceptable. 

It would be an almost endless task 
to follow the author through all his 
claptraps about ‘fraternity,’ le par- 
tage des biens, the right of the people 
to the soil of the country, equality, 
and humanity. With such the tra- 


gedy abounds, shewing thereby the 


intention of the author to curry fa- 
vour with the extreme Republican 
party—whether with the hope of 
attaining by its means the post 
of national representative, or any 
other pinnacle of future power, 
it is not for us to determine, or 
even guess at. It may be added, 
that some of the most felicitous parts 
of the drama, as a typical picture of 
the present day, are to be found in 
the manner in which the conspira- 
tors proceed to divide power and 
place among them, after the fashion 
of the Provisional Government; and 
in the scenes of the elections for the 
consulship, where the most absurd 
and frantic promises are made to the 
people, and a perfect cynisme of cor- 
ruption is displayed ; and in the hurry 
and skirmish of the final outbreak of 
the Red Republican insurrection. 

It is now long ago that Victor 
Hugo, in his preface to Lucréce 
Borgia, boldly stated, in almost as 
many words, that crime rendered in- 
teresting by the exhibition of con- 
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trasting good feeling and virtuous 
passion in the bosom of the criminal, 
was one of the first elements of the 
drama ; and this principle of making 
an appeal to the sympathies of the 
public has been often very exactly 
adopted by the romantic school, and 
is not without its parallel in some of 
the works of fiction of a popular 
author in our own country. But 
really Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 
has gone beyond all bounds in his 
gallop over this crooked path; and 
it is not in our English natures 
to understand how, after pandering, 
as he has done in his tragedy of 
Catilina, to the worst passions of the 
mob, and most perverted Socialist doc- 
trines, which have already brought so 
much evil upon France, he can again 
make any pretensions to lead the 
taste or direct the spirit of the coun- 
try, even in a purely literary point 
of view. We should be loath, in 
condemning the last dramatic pro- 
duction and first Republican work 
of Monsieur Dumas, to impute to 
him such detestable motives as the 
apparent aim of his work would 
suggest to men’s minds. But there 
is one passage of his tragedy that 
ought to be noticed as suspicious. 
Monsieur Dumas has rested his chief 
claims to Republican distinction upon 
his false authorship of the famous 
Hymne des Girondins, and the en- 
thusiastic popularity with which it 
was received in the first months of 
the Republic. In his tragedy of 
Catilina a similar chorus is intro- 
duced; but it is the hideous song of 
the Red Republican : its pictures are 
of flamme, souffre, and sang : its cry is 
for the burning of Rome, as that of the 
insurgents of June was for the burn- 
ing of reactionary Paris: its burden is 
pilons! frappons! Should the Red 
Republicans ever triumph, and seize 
upon the destinies of Paris by a 
coup de main, may not Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas point to his Red 
Republican chorus, as he has done to 
his Girondin death-song, and say once 
more, —‘ This led you on—this 
roused the spirit—it was I who 
_— the way for your triumph— 
1onour to me!’ 
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‘ris generally considered a patent 
{ fact that religious people are, as a 
body, bad judges in things secular. 
They own it themselves. Two re- 
markable cases of confession have 
come before us within the last few 
days—one made with regret; the 
other with complacency, not to say 
with triumph. The first is from the 
letters of a lady, herself combining 
to a great degree strong natural 
sense with deep picty—we mean the 
author of The Listener. Speaking of 
mesmcrism, she declares :— 


As to what pious clergymen may write 
or say, it is a fact against which experi- 
ence cannot close its eyes, that the grace 
of God, which imparts to his servants so 
much of better things, does not endow 
them with worldly wisdom, or give them 
sound judgment upon matters not di- 
rectly spiritual: there is no manner of 
vagary by which sound and good men 
have not been for a time deluded ; and I 
am fain to confess thereon, that their 
testimony carries with it very little 
weight to my mind, except it be state- 
ments of plain fact, or the evidence of 
their own senses, without note or com- 
ment. 


The second is furnished by Mr. 
Baptist Noel, in his new Essay on 
the Union of Church and State, where 
he argues in the spirit and almost in 
the words of Macaulay, that a Chris- 
tian without political knowledge has 
no more right to be a statesman than 
a Christian without muscles has to 
be a blacksmith ; and goes on to con- 
tend for the absence of any neces- 
sary connexion between the two 
terms— Christianity and Govern- 
ment—with the satisfaction of a man 
who can say to the world, ‘ Work 
your work and we will work ours: 
we give up your calling to you en- 
tirely, only let us keep ours all to 
ourselves. In one form or another 
the point is granted, or taken for 
granted, every day. ‘The Bible ap- 
pears to recognise it, nay even to 
bring it out into prominence. ‘ God 
hath chosen the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise, and 
things that are not to bring to 
nought things that are.’ There may 
be a Nemesis in it, but it is a Ne- 


mesis with two edges; cutting off 
things spiritual from the worldly 
with one, but no less cutting off 
things secular from the religious 
with the other. 

Nor is it only in matters which he 
may consent to abjudicate from him- 
self, such as mesmerism or politics, 
that the verdict of the religious man 
is disallowed: he finds his neigh- 
bours equally inclined to take ex- 
ception when he dogmatises in what 
he regards as his own provinee. Ile 
expounds prophecy, and naturally 
applies it to history: at once he is 
brought into collision with the secu- 
lar student. Profane history, as it 
is commonly called—as he has him- 
self been accustomed to call it when 
vindicating the superior sanctity of 
the history of the Church—is a sub- 
ject which he cannot complain at 
finding pre-occupied : yet with it, in 
the course of his inquirics, he is 
compelled to busy himself. He is 
told that the view of history which he 
takes is a distorted one, devised onl 
to serve a purpose, not that which 
God’s dealings of themselves present 
to an independent observer. He may 
have consulted many of the best 
authoritics ; he may even have some 
skill in making use of them, quoting 
Gibbon against infidelity, and turn- 
ing Volney into an unconscious wit- 
ness for the Old Testament ; but it is 
felt at once not to be the thing—a 
meritorious piece of special pleading, 
but no more. The erudition which 
he accumulates about the spelling of 
Lateinos, and the passage which he 
adduces from Tacitus about the six 
forms of government at Rome, will 
not convince any genuine scholar 
that St. John is likely to have com- 
mitted an archaism in the one case, 
or to have ignored the commonsense 
division of monarchical, republican, 
and imperial Rome in the other. He 
discovers, too, that he is trespassing, 
not merely on the domain of histori- 
cal fact but on that of philosophy— 
one already surveyed and mapped 
out; and he is called on to render 
an account of his proceedings. He 
has maintained Romanism to be 
Antichrist, discarding the hypo- 
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thesis of an individual person, who 
would at any rate have been tangi- 
ble, with a beginning, middle, and 
end, and taking up with that of a 
spirit, an idea, to which the laws of 
time and space are inapplicable :—— 

‘What right, it is asked, ‘ have 
you to fix the date when Romanism 
arose in the Church? The kingdom 
of God, we are told, cometh not with 
observation: is the advent of spi- 
ritual wickedness more discernible to 
the outward eye? What is the 
essence of Romanism? ‘The doc- 
trine of priestly mediation? If so, 
at what definite period did that 
begin to leaven the dominant theo- 
logy? A historian of doctrines 
would hardly be content with 
reckoning by councils: is an in- 
spired writer likely to have been 
less accurate? All that you have 
any reasonable chance of settling, is 
the stages of the Pope’s temporal 
a. thing very different from 

tomanism, and inadequate, as you 
will yourself allow, to cover the full 
extent of the prophecy.’ 

He may contend, if he pleases, 
that Popery is the highest of all 
evils in the sight of God; for he is 
asserting this in maintaining it to be 
Antichrist: that is a matter for 
him to decide. His secular oppo- 
nents will not ask whether he finds 
it in his heart, as a God-fearing man 
who knows what evil is, to say that 
the Romish system is the one great 
power which opposes Christ’s cause 
in the world. ‘hey will simply re- 
mark, as practical judges, that in 
that case theological and moral evil 
must be distinct things, since Ro- 
manism, with all its demerits, has 
not proved, morally and socially, 
an unmixed curse, while, at the same 
time, there is a fearful amount of evil 
pervading the world, which cannot 
by any ingenuity be traced to that 
polluted source. Possibly, too, they 
may analyse his own doctrinal state- 
ments, which in the capacity of 
verbal critics they have a perfect 
right to do, and shew how much 
there is in common between them 
and even the creed of Pope Pius. 
As philologists, they will tell him 
that he has not taken proper pains 
to understand the Apocalypse, as a 
work written nearly eighteen centu- 
ries ago: he has not searched fully 
into the antecedents of the book, as 
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a laborious student would into those 
of an ordinary work of antiquity, 
but has acquiesced in that which lay 
ready at hand, so long as it would 
fit into his favourite theory. The 
best critics do not accept the date 
which he assigns to its composition : 
they suppose it to have been in- 
tended to meet a totally different 
set of circumstances from any which 
enter into his conception. Again, it 
has certain literary characteristics— 
a particular form, as a piece of writ- 
ing: it cannot have fallen into this 
for no purpose, and having so fallen, 
it must be amenable to the rules by 
which such compositions are judged. 
Every Sian he encounters some se- 
cular objector: whatever spot he 
selects, it is sure to be burdened 
with some lay claim, some charge 
for worldly purposes. Vexed with 
carnal scepticism and disputing, he 
will, perhaps, solace himself with the 
thought that prophecy is only to be 
comprehended by the humble, pray- 
erful reader, and must for ever re- 
main a sealed book to a more pre- 
sumptuous scrutiny. Even here it 
is open to a caviller to remind him 
that he is shifting his usual ground, 
and giving up prophecy as a primary 
evidence. If the credibility of the 
prophetic writings is an objective 
fact, and not a matter of special ex- 
perience, it ought to be possible to 
convince the hardiest rationalist. 
Solvitur ambulando is the readiest 
answer toa doubt. Let the case of 
a perfect fulfilment of a prediction 
undeniably pointing to an event in 
the far distance, and inexplicable by 
any contemporaneous circumstances, 
be established @ posteriori, and all 
arguments against the possibility of 
predictory power are at once rele- 
gated to the same limbo as Zeno’s 
proof of the inconceivableness of mo- 
tion. 

Prophecy, of course, supplies only 
one instance among many of the 
manner in which the judgment of 
good men is discredited: but it hap- 
pens now to be standing out rather 
prominently, on account of the ap- 
peal which has lately been made on 
its behalf to public attention. Flem- 
ing’s work has become within the 
last year an object of general curi- 
osity, on the strength of its se 
success in interpreting the Apoca- 
lypse. It had been talked about 
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years before, as containing an un- 
doubted prediction of the first French 
Revolution: this led to its repub- 
lication last March, when the Con- 
tinent began to be agitated, 1848 
being one of the epochs specially 
laid down in it; and the experiment 
would seem to have been amply jus- 
tified by the result, as a severe, 
though not a fatal shock to the Pa- 
pacy, was the very thing pointed 
out as the event of the year. The 
correspondence, as represented by 
common fame, certainly looks as if 
it were too striking to be passed off 
at once as a common coincidence. A 
secular inquirer will, however, find 
any wonder which he may have been 
led to entertain greatly abated by a 
perusal of the book itself. Fleming, 
it will be seen, did not anticipate the 
French Revolution—no such thing. 
What are his words ? 

I cannot but hope that some new mor- 
tification of the chief supporters of Anti- 
christ will then (é.e. in 1717) happen ; 
and perhaps the French monarchy may 
begin to be considerably humbled about 
that time; that whereas the present 
French king takes the sun for his em- 
blem, and this for his motto, Nee plu- 
ribus impar, he may at length, or rather 
his successors, and the monarchy itself 
(at least before the year 1794), be forced 
to acknowledge that (in respect to neigh- 
bouring potentates) he is even singulis 
impar. 

Here it is obvious that the hum- 
bling of the French monarchy has 
nothing to do with the overthrow of 
royalty in France. Fleming talks of 
monarchy, not in contradistinction to 
the nation, but precisely as the sym- 
bol of the nation, as was natural to 
one living during the period of 
Louis XIV. and the ‘l’£tat, c’est 
moi’ régime. He expressly guards 
himself against misapprehension by 
the clause ‘in respect to neighbour- 
ing potentates.’ His vision was be- 
yond doubt of a Grand Monarque 
accepting humiliating conditions, and 
France made a third or fourth-rate 
power--one realised to a certain ex- 
tent, but not implying that the seer 
had attained to any higher prophetic 
strain than might have been reached 
by ‘old experience,’ especially that 
of a man writing so late as 1701, 
and rather spoiled than improved by 
the dates which his theory led him 
to specify. Coleridge, it will be re- 
collected, displayed at least equal 
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foresight, and upon a better system, 
in the course of the subsequent war 
against France revolutionised. ‘The 
remaining part of the anticipation 
remains to be considered. The period 
from 1794 to 1848 is marked out as 
one of judgments on the Roman See. 
Here, again, there is a vision which 
has been accomplished after a sort. 
After a sort, because, though the 
Papacy has been humbled, first by 
the French, and now by its own sub- 
jects, its visitation has not been so 
terrible as the language of the Apo- 
calypse, thus interpreted, gives rea- 
son to expect. Much stress is, of 
course, laid on the date: but it may 
be questioned whether the credit of 
the anticipation be not really injured 
by it. 1848 is the year when the 
judgments end. If the specification 
mean anything, it means that the 
assaults on the Pope’s temporal au- 
thority have now ceased. During the 
next vial Rome is in statu quo—Ro- 
manism apparently more vigorous 
than before. Fleming’s words are 
these :— 

Now, seeing this vial is to destroy the 
Turks, we hear of three unclean spirits, 
like frogs or toads, that were sent out 
by Satan and the remains of the polity 
and Church of Rome, called the beast 
and the false prophet, in order to insinu- 
ate upon the Eastern nations, upon their 
deserting Mahometism, to fall in with 
their spurious Christianity, rather than 
with the true reformed doctrine. And 
these messengers shall be so successful 
as to draw these Eastern kings and their 
subjects, and with them the greatest part 
of mankind, to take part with them. 

It is impossible, of course, to say, 
that this will not take place; only it 
should be remarked, that any fur- 
ther blow given to the Pope’s au- 
thority will, pro tanto, vitiate the 
scheme drawn out. ‘This is the ra- 
dical inconvenience of applying the 
apocalyptic language to the whole 
course of modern history, that it 
necessitates an exact division into 
epochs, exclusive no less than inclu- 
sive. If the humiliation of France 
as compared with other nations was 
the subject of the fifth vial, why did 
its effusion cease with 1794? The 
result, it is plain, is only obtained by 
picking out parts of history with 
more or less plausibility. No one 
denies that the Anti-Papal expo- 
sitors of St. John have put forth 
a picture something like modern his- 
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tory. The question is, Is it a like- 
ness such as inspiration would 
have drawn, or is it a distortion, not 
to say a caricature? Our secular 
objector, being previously unfavour- 
able to Fleming's principles of expo- 
sition, will hardly be convinced of 
their truth by their success in prac- 
tice. He wiil see no reason to change 
his opinion of the spiritual philoso- 
phy which regards Romanism as the 
form of evil, or of the exegesis which 
turns days into years, and that, too, 
prophetical years of 360 days, mak- 
ing a difference of 18 years in a 
period of 1260. On laying down the 
book he will probably admire Flem- 
ing’s fine, manly, Puritan earnestness 
and directness of purpose, not easily 
to be paralleled in these days, but 
he will no less warn him and _ his 
disciples off the ground of history. 
Thus driven from spot to spot by 
a pitiless logic, the employment of 
which he has himself sanctioned, the 
religious man will begin to doubt 
whether he was right in cutting 
himself off from secular pursuits, 
and reflect on St. Paul’s words, ‘ for 
than ye must needs go out of the 
world.’ He is unavoidably forced on 
provinees which he has been accus- 
tomed to look upon as the heritage 
of others—may he not have all this 
time been creeping in as an inter- 
loper where he might have entered 
as a conqueror? May it not be true 
that, even in this life, ‘the saints 
shall judge the world?’ and how 
shall they judge that which they at 
present shut out from their sight and 
hearing? Listen to St. Paul again: 
‘All things are yours: whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come: all are 
yours. Surely the world is God's 
world after all; if the devil have 
a lien upon it, it is an advantage 
obtained by fraud, and will not 
stand good in the judgment of Hea- 
ven: let his bond be taken and torn, 
and the redeemed race of man be 
reinstated in its right as occupants 
under God. Such is the protest 
which has been recently made by 
two very ditierent classes of reli- 
gionists—the Oxford school and the 
tollowers of Arnold. Anglo-Catho- 
lics say, ‘All things sublunary, 
viewed apart from the Church, are a 
mockery and a riddle; once gain 
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the Catholic position, and the whole 
appears in its true proportions. 
Science, art, politics, and history, 
belong not to those whose property 
they are called, but to us: we vin- 
dicate our title to them by shewing 
ourselves alone able to use them; 
we alone can tell both the dream 
and the interpretation.’ According 
to Arnold's teaching there is nothing 
secular which is not also sacred; the 
divine and human differ but as two 
poles of the same thing — distinct, 
but not divided; their life consists 
in their union, and in the attempt to 
sever them each will be despoiled of 
its own true functions. ‘The reli- 
gious man will reverence all kinds of 
truth as equally the offspring of the 
one only source of truth; history 
will be as dear to him as theology, 
political life no less holy than the 
service of the sanctuary. He will 
understand prophecy, because he will 
have studied history, not as a con- 
troversialist, but as a learner —to 
discover what God's dealings have 
really been, not to force his own 
sense upon them : in short, from the 
mere love of historical truth, which 
must be far more precious to him 
than it can be to any professed 
unbeliever. Thus there is a new 
field open to religious activity. It 
will not separate itself from the 
world, but it will mix with it, pene- 
trate it, purify it. Legislation shall 
be based on right and justice, not on 
short-sighted calculations of tempo- 
ral interest. Churchmen shall edit 
newspapers, not merely ecclesiastical, 
but lay journals—discuss political 
economy, treat of logic and metaphy- 
sics, perhaps geology—write poetry, 
and even novels. A man who goes 
down into London cellars to relieve 
misery may feel that be is doing 
God's work, even though he cannot 
sympathise with precise doctrinal 
statements. And yet in the midst of 
all this there is a little misgiving 
discernible. The parties do not 
merely quarrel with each other's 
operations, dogmatist with anti-dog- 
matist, ascetic with humanitarian— 
this was to have been expected ; but 
they betray inconsistency with them- 
selves. Arnold, insisting on the 
absolute importance of keeping up 
a surface of Christianity over the 
whole of human life, denounced 
the nominal conversion of the Eu- 
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ropean nations in terms as stron 
as any that an Evangelical ool 
have used, not merely as an im- 
perfect good but as a positive evil. 
The Anglicans are involved by their 
theory of superior priestly sanctity 
in constant confusions, so that it 
must always be a question of con- 
science for a clergyman, whenever he 
steps out of the range of strictly eccle- 
siastical duties, whether he may not 
possibly be in a false position. It is, 
indeed, no new difficulty ; the Ro- 
mish Church in former ages was 
constantly pressed by it, being called 
upon to ‘render unto Cesar the 
things that were Caesar's,’ and doubt- 
ing all the while whether Cesar had 
really any property at all. Still it is 
as powerful now as ever it was, and its 
presence is even now significant of a 
revulsion in the minds of religious 
men. Christianised humanity is 
growing up a goodly plant: but who 
shall say whether it is more like the 
green bay-tree of the ungodly, or 
that to which the righteous is com- 
pared, flourishing by the water side, 
and bringing forth its fruit in due 
season ? Religion is winning no real 
triumphs: geology, and ethnology, 
and astronomy, under the auspices 
of men professing Christian belief, 
are encroaching on the Bible, not 
subdued before it: the Church is 
being brought into bondage by the 
State, when we were told that it 
would fuse with it and spiritualise it, 
or at any rate, stand by its side as a 
faithful witness: the comparative 
unimportance of doctrines so long as 
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there is practical energy in conduct 
leads to an obliterating of the pecu- 
liar features of Christianity, a vir- 
tual admission that had Christ never 
come men might have saved them- 
selves, And thus the religious man 
is disposed to believe that the line at 
first drawn between the sacred and 
the profane was really the true one, 
with all its sharpness of demarcation ; 
whatever may be reserved for the 
millennial state, he sees not as yet 
all things put under his Lord: the 
prince of this world is yet dominant, 
all the more so in that he has per- 
suaded some of the elect to fancy 
that by merely signing the sign of 
the cross they have expelled him 
from God's creation, and henceforth 
have no need to call anything com- 
mon or unclean. 

Thus, then, the minds of thought- 
ful men are divided at the present 
hour. We had intended to offer 
some remarks by way of reconcilia- 
tion, but we forbear. To questions 
like this, any inefficient answer is 
almost worse than useless ; and what- 
ever we could have urged must ne- 
cessarily have amounted, even in the 
event of success, to no more than an 
abatement of its stringency. It is 
better to leave it as it really exists—a 
chasm deep and unmistakeable, not to 
be spanned by a bridge of ordinary 
construction ; a great practical anti- 
nomy, inherent in the established 
relations between man and things 
external to himself, and as yet wait- 
ing to be subsumed under some 
higher law. 


THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN QUESTION, 


ie Congress, or Conference, has 
not yet met at Brussels; nor, 
when it does, shall we be justified in 
expecting a summary settlement of 


the subject of discussion. Le Con- 
gres danse et ne marche pas, said the 
Prince de Ligne at Vienna; and 
without attributing any unbecoming 
amount of saltatory tendencies to the 
grave negotiators, we may conjecture 
that the coming diplomatic réunion 
will not belie the character of the 
class. ‘They who watched the pace 
of the Hollando-Belgic Conferences 
—the last European specimen—will 


know how to appreciate the pro- 
babilities of speedy conclusion. 

In our former paper upon this 
subject we traced the several steps 
of imperial power in Italy, from the 
Peace of Utrecht through many 
important changes. The imme- 
diate possessions of Austria in 
Italy were always inferior, both in 
extent and population, to those of 
the sovereigns of Piedmont. Indeed, 
when strengthened by family al- 
liances, of which she had many, her 
rule could scarcely be said to be felt 
over a wider surface than theirs. 
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But her position was far better. 
From Lake Como to Lake Perugia, 
in one shape or another, the house 
of Austria is, at this period, found ; 
—imperial in one place, ducal or 
all but ducal* in another, grand 
ducal in a third. By Milan and 
Mantua it interposes between Pied- 
montese and Venetians, overhangs 
Parma, and touches, by slight con- 
tact, the northern legation of the 
Pope. Thus far it acts by means of 
territory directly attached to its own 
sceptre, while dividing Parma from 
the Papal States by Modena, it glides 
down the western side of the Le- 
gations, and there running behind 
the little Lucchese into Tuscany, 
thrusts itself incontinent to the Me- 
diterranean. Add to this direct and 
collateral power the right of passage 
for Austrian troops to the Milanese, 
which, since the Peace of Utrecht, 
had been accorded by the govern- 
ment of Venice, the identity of in- 
terest which had long bound that re- 
public to Austria, and the influence 
exercised at Genoa by means of the 
imperial fiefs, and it must be admitted 
that, with all the successful tactics 
and successive encroachments of the 
House of Savoy, the emperor was 
the animating genius of Italian po- 
licy upon Po, Arno, and Tiber. 

But notwithstanding this favour- 
able condition of the imperial inte- 
rests in Italy, dissatisfaction and 
jealousy were mixed up with what- 
ever of self-gratulation such pre- 

nderance was calculated to inspire. 
Chere was a thorn in the side of 
Italic Austria; a wound that ran- 
kled; an amari aliquid that unsweet- 
ened the draught of ambition. The 
inferior intrusion of Bourbon-Parma 
into the sphere of its influence might 
be overlooked, or tolerated, or neu- 
tralised in effect; but the gradual 
and steady increase of Piedmontese 
power by its side, and at its ex- 
pense, could not be forgiven or 
despised. Austria beheld a -power 
constantly accompanying its own, as 
inseparable as the shadow from the 
figure, and which it had been com- 
pelled, on various occasions, to pur- 
chase, or to propitiate, by substantial 
concessions. Its ill-humour at the 
British patronage of Savoy had been 


married, was still living. 
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great upon the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and was, if not 
avowedly, yet really, one of the 
causes of its refusing peace until the 
following year, when it signed that 
of Baden. During the War of the 
Succession itself, the Emperor Joseph 
had revoked some of the investitures 
he had granted to the Duke of 
Savoy. ‘The refusal by the Efm- 
peror Charles VI. of the large 
demands made by King Charles 
Emmanuel produced the hostility of 
the latter in the war for the suc- 
cession of Poland. At Worms, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the cessions made 
to the rising Sardinian monarchy 
had been with great difficulty ex- 
torted from Vienna. It wrung the 
proud heart of Maria Theresa to lop, 
branch by branch, from the magni- 
ficent Milanese —to go on aggrand- 
ising with its spoils ‘ those new-born 
kings.’ Not all the support ren- 
dered by the British cabinet in the 
war of her own succession—a 
support but for which she would 
probably have lost all—could recon- 
cile her to those subtractions from 
her Italian sovereignty. The pre- 
servation of the rest could not 
console her for the loss of what was 
gone. Her bitterness upon this topic 
is recorded by the English historian 
of her house. ‘The Treaty of 
Worms,’ said the daughter of Aus- 
tria to the British ambassador at her 
court, ‘ was made for Aim alone, and 
not for me.’ ‘Your King of Sar- 
dinia,’ she exclaimed, in an agony of 
reproaches, before the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘ your 
King of Sardinia must have ail, 
without a thought or a care for 
me! And there's your King of 
Prussia Y Even he, the hated, 
was scarcely more odious; the un- 
scrupulous and compelling foe 
scarcely more reluctantly appeased 
than the serviceable but exacting 
ally. It is, no doubt, true that the 
desire of vengeance upon the Prus- 
sian monarch was the prime cause of 
that extraordinary alliance which, 
in 1756, took place between the 
courts of Schenbrunn and Ver- 
sailles; but resentment at the con- 
duct of England in respect to 
Italian arrangements was, assuredly, 


* The old Duke of Modena-Este, whose heiress the Archduke Ferdinand had 
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not without its share in the transac- 
tion. The constant favour shewn by 
this country to the King of Sardinia, 
had alienated the empress -queen 
from the chief ally of her house. 
But there could be no fear of any 
Piedmontese pretensions making head 
whilst Austria and France were 
leagued together. The house of 
Savoy had grown with their rival- 
ries; if it did not decrease, it would, 
at least, be sure not to augment with 
their cordiality. It was that mar- 
vellous conjunction, that ‘ unnatural 
alliance, which left Italy at rest 
during the Seven Years’ War—a 
rare instance of its remaining with 
unensanguined fields during a con- 
test in which all the great powers 
of Europe were actors. 

The continental dominions of the 
King of Sardinia, at the period at 
which we are arrived, consisted (ex- 
clusively of his native extra-Italic 
duchy) of Piedmont, enlarged by 
the addition of the Monferrat and 
of those dismemberments from the 
Milanese successively enumerated in 
our former notice, and of the princi- 
pality of Oneglia, enclavé in the 
States of Genoa. If they differed 
but little in amount of population 
and in superficial extent from the 
Venetian States (the strictly Italian), 
they were far more important in 
the military aptitudes of the in- 
habitants, and in the weight at 
which, in consequence of those qua- 
lities, they counted in the general 
balance. With reference to the 
shock of interests, and the contests 
of which, for half a century, Italy 
had been the theatre, the Sardinian 
power resembled a knight always 
en harnois and ready for the fray ; 
the Venetian, one whose armoury is 
hung in his halls, to be thence taken 
only as the last resort, and then awk- 
wardly worn or inefficiently han- 
dled. At the prospect of a mélée 
the question with ‘Turin was, gene- 
rally, where best to strike in; with 
Venice, invariably, how to avoid 
striking at all. The young and 
adventurous monarchy had already 
tried many a grapple; the aged 
and timorous republic had long de- 
clined the arena. ‘The Piedmontese 
was an athlete inevitable to the lutte ; 
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the Venetian an habitual spectator 
of the game. 

Of the republics of Venice and 
Genoa we made no special mention 
in our previous review of the poli- 
tical configurations of Italian terri- 
tory. The close of the seventeenth 
century left the former in pos- 
session of the Morea: twenty years 
more, and the Peace of Passarowitz 
deprived it of that acquisition. There 
is no occasion in this place to dwell 
upon the Austro-Venetian war with 
the Ottomans, terminated by the 
last-named treaty. We merely indi- 
cate the quarter in which the domi- 
nions of the republic underwent any 
modification ; it is sufficient to say 
that the quarter was not Italy. But 
when we see the once enterprising 
Qucen of the Adriatic sheltered under 
the imperial wing, and satisfied with 
imperial protection from Ottoman 
aggression; when we behold her 
so destitute of energy that, even 
during the war between Austria and 
the Porte in 1736-9, she never took 
up arms to recover any of her lost 
domains ; when we observe the same 
apathy in her councils during the 
other wars of Turks and Imperialists 
till the end of the century, whilst a 
new enemy had, in the course of that 
century, arisen on another side of 
the Infidel, and before the close of it 
rode triumphant with its fleet * in 
that Archipelago where Venice had 
formerly disputed dominion with the 
Crescent :—when a picture such as 
this is presented to us, we are natu- 
rally led to conclude, that if the 
Italian terra firma of the republic 
remained entire, it was owing to 
other causes than reverence for 
ancient renown, or dread of present 
power. Amidst the ambitious pro- 
jects of partition nourished against 
the Porte by Joseph II. and Cathe- 
rine II., Venice must have watched 
with some anxiety and bewilderment 
the envious eye cast by the former 
sovereign upon her own _posses- 
sions. The desire of the Austrian 
crown to consolidate its dominions 
had been shewn, not only in its 
attempt to seize Bavaria, and (that 
failing) to exchange for it the 
provinces of the Netherlands; but 
also, at an earlier period, at the 


* At the time of the naval victory of the Russians over the Turks at Chismé— 
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formation of the ‘unnatural’ al- 
liance, in its offer to barter Hainault 
and Brabant for Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla. There was evidently 
an anxiety at Vienna to be rid of 
distant dependencies, and to bring 
into subjection to its sway lands that 
lay nearer to the seat of sovereignty. 
It is, therefore, rather surprising, 
considering the unscrupulous am- 
bitions of the eighteenth century, 
that the feebleness and senility of 
the State of St. Mark should have 
been respected as they were. Jo- 
seph, who did not respect Venetian 
Dalmatia, was more than once sus- 
pected of a design to seize upon 
Venetian Friuli. ‘The idea of ap- 
ropriating to Milan a portion, at 
east, of the fair provinces that lay so 
conveniently to Austrian Istria, to the 
Tyrol, may be presumed to have 
presented itself to imperial policy 
before the opportunity offered in so 
strange and unexpected a fashion at 
Leoben and Campo Formio; and, 
far from sharing in the surprise 
(though cordially in the indignation) 
expressed, at and after the time, at 
the acceptance by Austria of the 
spoils of Venice, we think that they 
who carefully observe the history of 
the eighteenth century will find 
small reason to have expected the 
refusal. 

Throughout a period so fertile in 
territorial transferences elsewhere, a 
single alteration only occurred in 
that respect to Genoa,—in the*alien- 
ation of the marquisate of Finale, 
granted at Worms to the King of 
Sardinia, which was, however, re- 
stored at Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
republic. Another supervened at a 
later date —the cession of Corsica to 
France in 1768. It was a strange 
ordination — beyond all guess of hu- 
man prophecy—that the reviver of 
the hopes of Italian independence and 
nationality should spring from a 
country which had just been severed 
from its Italian relations and made 
over to a foreign crown; but, re- 
markable as was that improbable 
actuality, not less so was the retri- 
bution that fell where it was due. 

3ut of these things by and bye. 

Between the last date named and 
the wars of the French Revolution, 
the political geography of the coun- 
tries we have taxen under our re- 
view experienced no change worthy 
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ofmention. But in 1792, the shadows 
of strange events were thrown over 
the land. It is a date which it is the 
more important to note, that it was 
made the point of reference for cer- 
tain demarcations, as well in Italy 
as elsewhere, at the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna, twenty-three 
years afterwards. 

Before adverting to the new and 
extraordinary combinations conse- 
quent upon the French wars, we desire 
to recall the attention of our readers 
to the peculiar relations of the two 
powers so often mentioned in mutual 
reference, whose recent collision and 
present attitude give occasion to these 
papers—Austria and Sardinia. 

in the history of every State of any 
consequence in Europe, there will be 
found certain definite principles, more 
or less developed at different junc- 
tures, upon which the conduct and 
system of its foreign relations are 
founded. Policy has its traditions no 
less than Fable: it is, in many in- 
stances, as hereditary as Descent. 

The external policy of Austria, 
which, from the nature of her scat- 
tered possessions, and a more diffused 
contact, may be said to have larger 
demands made upon her vigilance 
than any other state in Europe, pre- 
sents, with reference to her greatest 
adversary, three prominent points of 
application, —the German empire, the 
Netherlands, Italy. To exclude 
France from each and all of these 
was a traditional maxim in the coun- 
cils of Vienna. On the side of Ger- 
many its losses (so to speak) had not 
been its own ;—Lorraine, for instance, 
was lost to its duke, and to the empire 
of which that duke was a member 
and Austria the head ; but from the 
Hapsburg monarchy, individually, 
the cession of that duchy was no 
subtraction. On the side of the 
Netherlands a deduction, indeed, of 
Spanish Guelders in favour of Prussia 
was made; but, with that excep- 
tion, they remained, either by virtue 
of recognised neutrality or of resti- 
tution, in the same entirety as at 
the period of acquisition. On the 
side of Italy the case was differ- 
ent (we are speaking always with 
reference to the exclusion of Frenci: 
aggression on the countries mediatels 
or immediately under imperial sway). 
In Northern Italy the house ot 
Austria had seen successive detach- 
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ments slip away from its territory, 
coincidentally with, and almost in 
contradiction to, the very confirma- 
tion of its Italian power. And this 
arose from the difference of the 
materials available for the defence 
of the house in the three quarters we 
have named. 

‘The Germanic States were, indeed, 
a difficult body, restless enough and 
unmanageable at times; and the in- 
trigues of France alone (the new and 
formidable power of Prussia is not 
taken here into account) were suffi- 
cient to embroil the emperor with 
one or other of his electors. But 
the very multiplicity of interested 
parties rendered their division all the 
easier, and sooner or later produced 
allies whose aid was to be had with- 
out any substantial or sensible dimi- 
nutior of the personal domains of 
the Austrian house. The empire, 
moreover, was sometimes unanimous 
in support of its chief; and Austrian 
interests were then defended through 
its own, and by aid of its contin- 
gents, both in money and in men. 
In the Netherlands, again, the im- 
perial house could trust, in a consider- 
able degree, to the maritime powers, 
because their personal interests 
were closely bound up with the in- 
tegral conservation of those provinces, 
and to one of them, in consideration 
of its almost vital concernment in the 
matter, the Barrier Treaty had con- 
fided the garrison of several of the 
fortified places. In Northern Italy, 
however, while there was but one 

wer whose alliance was of signal 
importance for the counteraction of 
French objects, that power had views 
so constantly and undisguisedly di- 
rected towards enlargement that it 
was only by some cession from her own 
territory that Austria could command 
itssupport. Hine ille lacryme. This 
was the root of all the bitterness and 
soreness, the jealousy and the heart- 
burnings, that lingered in the court 
of Vienna towards the Sardinian 
crown. Every advantage derived 
from the co-operation of the latter 
had to be bought by the former at 
the expense of fresh concessions. 
Consequently, as might be expected, 
each successive grant was painfully 
conceded, repented of as soon as 
given, and anxiously desired to be 
reclaimed. 
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Ne me parlez pas de votre Duc de 
Savoie, manvais voisin de toute liberté, 
had been the language of Mirabeau. 
Such were the first compliments 
wafted from revolutionising I'rance to 
the guardian of the Alps. ‘The King 
of Sardinia had no choice here, no 
time to balance between France and 
Austria, and to make his best bar- 
gain, as of old. The characteristic 
calculation and hereditary avidity of 
his house are here hors de cause; it 
is a question of preservation, not of 
aggrandisement ; the ancestral duchy 
and the country of Nice are severed, 
without a shadow of ceremony, from 
the monarchy ; and no other course 
could Victor Amadeus pursue than 
the one he took—to join the first 
coalition. 

It is not, of course, our intention 
to repeat in this place the oft-told 
tale of the French campaigns in Italy. 
Our business is rather with the re- 
sults—with such new territorial com- 
binations, and such striking develope- 
ments of policy, as appear to bear 
upon the matters now at issue be- 
tween the Italian and the stranger. 

The King of Sardinia* soon dis- 
appears from the scene of action. 
Left, for the moment, by Buonaparte 
in occupation of his continental throne 
upon the departure of the latter for 
Egypt, he is incontinently displaced 
by the Directory; and the narrow 
sovereignty of the isle from which 
its royal style is taken is all that 
remains to the humbled house, until 
the Allies of ’14 recall it from exile 
and obscurity. 

There are one or two points, how- 
ever, during the struggle for the 
mastery of Italy between the Repub- 
lican and Imperial forces which de- 
serve notice, as illustrating the old 
ambition of the Savoyard, and the 
old jealousy entertained of him by the 
Austrian. Twice did the sovereign 
power at Turin endeavour to obtain 
a grant of Lombardy from the 
Directory as the price of alliance 
with France. Savoy, the cradle of 
the race, was gone; Nice was gone ; 
but the favourite dream of ambition 
was not yet resigned. The ifos ix 
roxtwy was manifested,—at least, as 
far as desire was concerned. With 
his own crown trembling on his 
head, the monarch of Piedmont 
would fain have clutched another. 
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But as deep-rooted as the avidity 
appears to have been the jealousy 
which it inspired. At the con- 
ferences held at Selz (during the 
session of the Congress at Rastadt) 
between French and Austrian nego- 
tiators, the latter (Count Cobentzel) 
proposed nothing less than the dis- 
memberment of Piedmont.* Again, 
the rancune of the court of Vienna 
was displayed in a very marked man- 
ner at the close of the successful 
campaign of the second coalition in 
1799. When the Austro-Russian 
arms had rolled back the tide of 
French invasion over the Alps, 
whether the Aulic Council meditated 
the total exclusion of the Sardinian 
king from the Continent, or merely 
a restitution to the imperial Mi- 
lanese of the several cessions made 
during the century, it is certain that 
the armed hand of Austria evinced 
no more readiness to part with its 
conquests than with its reconquests, 
—with Turin than with Milan. This 
reluctance to restore a prince whom 
Paul had taken under his especial 
patronage was one of the causes of 
disagreement between the courts of 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. But 
the return of Buonaparte, the passage 
of the Alps, and the victory of Ma- 
rengo, changed the face of things; 
and wrested from Austria the op- 
portunity of accomplishing her pur- 
poses, whatever these may have been. 

Meanwhile, the evocation in Italy 
of the principles of nationality in 
any thing like a practical shape is 
due to Napoleon. Let what will be 
said, it is undeniable that it was he 
who first gave form and consistency 
to the vague aspirations suggested 
either by the wild and swagger- 
ing Conventionalist Propaganda, or 
by the somewhat more systematic 
agents of the Directory. Both of 
these might declaim or agitate about 
the enfranchisement of the Italian 
soil ; it was he who formed the nucleus 
for an Italian nationality. That 
nucleus was the Cispadane Republic, 
the first work of the regenerator. 
But the creator was the destroyer 
also; the magician became the dis- 
enchanter. Dazzling the Lombards 
with the vision of independence 
on the one hand, on the other 
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he threw Venice to the stranger; 
wresting, again, the latter from the 
Austrian sceptre, it was but to attach 
it to a kingdom which he had ap- 
pended to his own imperial crown: 
forming a so-called ‘Kingdom of 
Italy, he withheld from its composi- 
tion Liguria, Piedmont, Parma, Tus- 
cany, and Rome, as parts of his 
French empire! 

But let us proceed to accompany 
‘Italian independence.’ The Cispa- 
dane republic was the real nucleus 
of Italian nationality. Composed of 
the provinces of Modena and Reg- 
gio, it joined to these the two lega- 


tions of Ferrara and Bologna. ‘The 
spirit of locality seemed at first 
averse to this conjunction. But 


the young politician who imagined 
the combination contrived to re- 
concile the conflicting elements, and 
the new republic was constituted. 
It was soon augmented by the addi- 
tion cf Romagna (which had also its 
local scruples and vicinal antipathies 
to be overcome), and the whole was 
recognised as a political entity by 
Pope Pius VI. at Tolentino, in Feb- 
ruary 1797. 

Meanwhile the Lombards of the 
Austrian- Milanese, piqued at the 
priority of Republicanism accorded 
to their neighbours on the opposite 
bank, clamoured for erection into an 
independent state also. They were 
gratified with the title of the Trans- 
padane. But these amph-Eridanean 
creations were not long destined for 
a separate existence. The Treaty of 
Campo Formio in October (1797) 
provided for their union, with en- 
larged boundaries, under the name of 
the Cisalpine Republic. The preli- 
minaries of Leoben had, it is true, 
with singularly unpaternal disregard 
of his offspring on the part of the 
French general, assigned the lega- 
tions to Venice, in compensation for 
Venetian Istria, Dalmatia, and a por- 
tion of the Italian terra firma, made 
over to Austria; but the crowning 
and total iniquity was not accom- 
plished out ofhand. Nemo, it would 
seem even in such matters,—nemo 
repente unquam fit turpissimus. But 
this arrangement was superseded at 
Campo Formio. When from that 
obscure village, thenceforth to give 


* A portion of it to indemnify the Cisalpine Republic for what Austria herself 
would deduct from the territory of that state, the rest to go to the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany. 





The house of Savoy was to be transplanted from Turin to—Rome ! 
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‘its name to one of the most nefarious 
transactions in the history of inter- 
national politics, was dated the first 
‘treaty between Imperial Austria and 
Republican France, the limits of the 
Visalpine were considerably extended. 
Besides the addition of the Austrian 
territory—namely, the Mantuan, 
‘situated east of the Oglio (the fron- 
tier proposed at Leoben)—it received 
all the domain of Venice west and 
south of the Adige ; namely, Crema, 
Bergamo, Brescia, and the Polesino. 
To this extension was superadded 
‘the Valteline, Bormio, and Chia- 
venna, detached from the somewhat 
precarious sovereignty of the Grison 
League. Here, then, was an in- 
dependent state, calculated, both by 
ts extent and its position, to act 
upon the rest of Northern and Cen- 
tral Italy. The first effect of its 
vicinity was the self-constitution of 
the March of Ancona as a Republic 
of the same name. In the following 
year the contagion spread further. 
Genoa had already been metamor- 
phosed into the ‘ Ligurian,’ and the 
patronage of the Gallo-Corsica pro- 
cured for it from Austria the sove- 
reign possession of the Meudi Imperiali 
on its northern border. 

Thus we have in Northern Italy 
a manifest disruption of traditional 
associations and connexions; the 
chain of history is broken. Austria 
is driven from all her positions so 
industriously acquired, and ap- 
parently so well confirmed: in per- 
son, from Milan and Mantua; 
by proxy, so to say (for its aged 
native sovereign was the represent- 
ative of Austrian interests), from 
Modena; and, with a new state in- 
terposed between herself and the 
Tuscan and Papal dominions, she is 
thrust up into a corner of Northern 
Italy. A splendid and glorious 
eorner, it is true, such as, one 
would suppose, might (if no re- 
morse attended the possession, and 
when did remorse embitter the cup 
of usurping power?) compensate, 
with the addition of Istria, Dalmatia, 
andCattaro, for the loss both of Milan 
and Mantua, and of the remote pro- 
‘vinces on the banks of Scheldt and 
Meuse. But to appease mortified 
ambition is no easy task. The first 
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attempt to induce it to recede defini- 
tively from ancestral ground seldom 
succeeds. The distant fields of Bra- 
bant and Flanders might be resigned 
for a more convenient indemnity ; 
and had the Eelgic provinces alone 
been in question, the acquisition in 
their stead ofa territory contiguous 
to her hereditary states would have 
been but the accomplishment of a 
desire entertained before, and mani- 
fested, though in another direction ; 
but Austria regretted her darling 
Milanese. Well doesaFrench writer* 
remark,--Jamais Venise ne consolerait 
U Autriche de la perte de Milan ; little 
thinking, probably, when he wrote 
the sentence, how soon might arrive 
another opportunity for testing its 
truth. 

It would be superfluous to remark 
further upon the turpitude of the 
act of both parties to the Treaty of 
Campo Formio. The consent of the 
world has long since stamped it with 
reprobation ; nor can the altered cir- 
cumstances, or the acquiescence of 
diplomatic Europe in the formation 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
at a subsequent period, or any con- 
siderations dependent on present ex- 
pediency, vindicate the claracter of 
the original transaction. But join- 
ing unreservedly, as we do, in stig- 
matising the deed, we can find, as 
interrogators of the history of the 
eighteenth century, very little ground 
for surprise at such a proceeding. 

To return to the Cisalpine, for by 
following its fortunes, with which, if 
with anything, was associated the 
cause of Italian independence, the 
degree to which that independence 
ever attained may be seen. At the 
opening of the year 1802 it took 
the title of the Ztalian Republic, and 
the First Consul of France for its 
president. In the spring of 1805 
that president became its king, and 
was crowned with the iron crown of 
Luitprand of the Lombards. Before 
the close of this year the Peace of 
Presburg enlarged the new kingdom, 
by the annexation of the remaining 
part of Venetian terra firma. The 
Isonzo flowed between Italy and 
Austria. <A trifling detachment was 
made from this royalty on the side of 
Modena; from which Garfagnana and 


* Armand Lefebvre, Histoire des Cabinets del’ Europe pendant le Consulat et 
t’ Empire. 
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‘Massa-Carrara were separated in fa- 
vour of the created Prince of Lucca, 
Bacciochi, the husband of Eliza Buo- 
naparte. But in 1808 there came a 
goodly indemnity for that subtrac- 
tion, for the March of Ancona, the 
Duchy of Urbino, and the provinces 
of Macerata and Camerino, were 
united to the Kingdom of Italy; 
which finally, in 1809, received from 
Bavaria a small portion of the Tyrol. 
Eugéne Beauharnois had, upon its 
establishment, been designated as 
successor of Napoleon in default of 
heirs-male, and in the meantime was 
appointed viceroy. The new mo- 
narchy numbered six million inha- 
bitants, and extended over a surface 
of nearly 30,000 square miles. 

The fortunes of the other States 
of the Peninsula scarcely come within 
the scope of our subject. We need 
not dwell upon the transitory Ro- 
man republic, nor upon the Parthe- 
nopean, in those days of sesquipeda- 
lian nomenclature; upon the passages 
between the Head of the Romish 
Church and the Head of the French 
empire ; upon the cajolery of the 
Parmese Spaniard, and his brief roy- 
alty of Etruria; the transplantation 
of the Austro-Tuscan, whose house 
was sent to Germany, whence it 
came; the annexation of the Ligu- 
rian Republic, of Piedmont, and of 
the remaining States of the Church 
to the Great Nation. It will be 
enough to remind such retrospective 
enthusiasts as are disposed to glory 
in those days of Italian independence 
and nationality, that the division 
of the Peninsula was tripartite—in 
pretty fair relative proportions ; that 
one division alone—of whose acci- 
dents we have just given a résumé— 
formed the kingdom of Jialy, an- 
other the kingdom of Naples, and a 
third, either immediately or medi- 
ately through hereditary fiefs, a part 
of the Grand Empire of the modern 
Charlemagne. The whole Peninsula, 
in effect, formed no more than such 
a part: even Naples was a vassal ; 
the kingdom of Italy was adminis- 
tered in Ais name; the birth of the 
heir to the empire was announced 
in the words,—‘It is a King of 
Rome! The crown of the Caesars 
was transported from the banks of 
the Danube to the Seine; and the 
sceptre held at Paris ruled over 
a wider extent of Italian soil than 
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ever was subject to that which 
governed from Vienna in the lof- ' 
tiest days of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Such was the independence 
of Italy—such, in 1811, the realisa- 
tion of the patriot dreams of 1796! 
The falling star of Napoleon be- 
held, as it descended, Eugéne faith- 
ful to his trust, and attempting to 
make head against the returning 
Austrian; Joachim, repudiating his 
benefactor, and allied with Austria 
against the viceroy. The Congress 
of Vienna found the armies of 
Francis I. in possession of the whole 
of the kingdom of Italy—of Pied- 
mont, and of Savoy also, depart- 
ments (as they were) of France. It 
found the gaudy and gallant Paladin 
of Naples with his kingdom gua- 
ranteed to him by two of the allied 
powers—all the world knows that it 
did not leave him there. Poor Mu- 
rat! He, too, as a last desperate 
effort for the conservation of his 
crown, proposed to expel the foreigner 
in the name of Italian nationality ! 
It is a tempting subject, that Con- 
gress of Vienna: and did our pre- 
sent purpose allow us to wander in 
other fields of European policy, we 
should have much to discourse there 
anent. It would be a difficult thing 
to get in a good word in favour of 
that octocracy of diplomatists—the 
comité des huit—in these days; we 
ourselves, indeed, are far from ap- 
proving of the majority of its adju- 
dications. But if there was any 
power which, though restored, had 
reason to complain that it was re- 
stored to a shorn sovereignty; if 
there was any that could accuse the 
Congress of a want of munificence, 
or, at least, of liberality, Sardinia 
was not that power. This, if not a 
defence (as it certainly is not) of the 
acts of that celebrated assembly, is 
at any rate a rebuke from the 
quarter whence it could least be ex- 
pected to issue. A word, too, as 
to the Italian indemnification of 
Austria on that occasion. Much 
as we execrate the base bargain 
of Campo Formio, much as we 
should have preferred that the court 
of Schenbrunn had consented in 
1814 to the erection of an independent 
kingdom in the Lombardo- Venetian 
paces under a prince of her own 
ouse ; there are, nevertheless, some 
considerations which ought to weigh 
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with us in judging both Austrian 
interests on the latter occasion, and 
the acquiescence of others in the de- 
mands which those interests made. 
Let us be just to the ‘situation, and 
its difficulties. While Russia was 
extending herself over the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, while Prussia 
was receiving the half (and calling 
for the whole) of Saxony, while the 
same power was assuming mag- 
nificent proportions on the Rhine, 
when the Imperial crown of Ger- 
many was gone and could not 
be reclaimed, when there were no 
more ecclesiastical electors, no more 
immediate noblesse to sustain its su- 
premacy in that country, with what 
was Austria to be adequately com- 
pensated for these aggrandisements 
of its neighbours and rivals, for 
these lossesofitsown? ‘ With Turkish 
provinces,’ we hear some politician 
say. But in what quarter? or to 
what extent? for as to the Mol- 
davo- Wallachian, another was at 
that time intriguing with them and 
their ‘independence ;’ and as to Bos- 
nia and Servia, a former emperor 
had termed them ‘those barren dis- 
tricts possessed by his house at the 
Peace of Passarowitz. Let us then 
acknowledge the difficulties of the 
situation. Let us remember, also, 
that this second appropriation of 
Venice by Austria differed from the 
first. ‘This time, at all events, it was 
deprived of no more than a quasi- 
independence. 

The re-distribution of Italian ter- 
ritory at the Congress of Vienna 
more than restored the Austrian pre- 
ponderance. ‘The grasp of the impe- 
rial power was far more capacious, 
the influence still more extensive, 
than before the wars which had ex- 
pelled it altogether. Branches of 
the house of Austria were reinstated 
(with the addition of the Presidii 
and Elba) in Tuscany, assured in 
realised expectancy at Modena, in- 
stalled in Parma. In the last named 
the daughter of Austria was substi- 
tuted for the Spanish Bourbon.* 

It was remarked just now, that 
the house of Savoy had no reason 
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to complain of the arrangements of 
1814. If the first peace of Paris 
left Monaco and about a third of 
Savoy in the hands of France (both 
of which the second restored), and 
if afew districts were now ceded to 
Geneva, the King of Sardinia re- 
ceived a rich indemnity, no less than 
the goodly gift of the Genoese lands 
—of Genoa augmented by the im- 
perial fiefs; for of these Austria re- 
frained from reclaiming the sove- 
reignty, though the Ligurian Re- 
public, to which she had ceded them, 
was demolished. For this magnifi- 
cent endowment the house of Savoy 
was indebted to its ancient friend 
and patron. It was the work of 
England—of England, who, for the 
sake of Turin, broke her plighted 
faith with Genoa, and incurred many 
a bitter, and not undeserved, re- 
proach, both at home and abroad. 
This was, probably, the first time 
that Austria beheld with satisfaction 
the patronage of Great Britain ex- 
tended to the crown of Sardinia ; 
since that patronage was not only 
exercised without prejudice to the 
limits she had marked out for her- 
self, but even promised to distract 
the views and remove the tendencies 
of the Piedmontese from the old 
object of his ambition. Moreover, the 
incorporation of another ancient and 
famous republic, second only in re- 
nown to the one she had herself 
appropriated, would in some degree, 
in the judgment of the undiscrimin- 
ating, at all events, associate Sar- 
dinia in the odium attachable to 
acquisitions of the kind. If to these 
considerations we add, that Genoa 
was not unlikely to prove as great 
an embarrassment to the Piedmontese 
princes as Venice to the Austrian, 
it will be easy to appreciate the 
complacent acquiescence of imperial 
policy in the aggrandisement of those, 
nearly every step of whose previous 
advances had been grudged and re- 
gretted in the councils of Vienna. 
Such, then (for we take no ac- 
count of intermediate events produc- 
ing no territorial changes), were the 
arrangements which the events of 


* A subsequent treaty with Spain (1817) regulated the reversibility of Parma, 


Placentia, and Guastalla. 


Upon the decease of the Austrian archduchess, they were 
to pass again to the Spanish line, which, meanwhile, was located in Lucca. 


This lat- 


ter was in that event to go to Tuscany, with certain cessions from the Tuscan grand 


duke to Modena. 


The case occurred some twelve months ago. 
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1848 first threatened with overthrow 
in Italy. Who can penetrate the 
dim and distant future? who can 
open the closed hand of Time ? An- 
other French Revolution, more sud- 
den and more striking than its inter- 
mediate predecessor of °30, acting 
upon Italian materials already in 
agitation, and emboldening senti- 
ments disposed to experiment, brings 
insurrection in her own provinces, 
and aggression from a quarter on 
which Austria had long felt herself 
secure—thus reproducing in action 
the hereditary tendencies of Pied- 
montese ambition. It is this quarrel 
that the Conference of 1849 pro- 
poses to adjust; the arrangements 
of 1814-15 that it proposes to re- 
consider. 

In looking at the prospect, a diffi- 
culty presents itself incontinently. 
While, on the one hand, the late 
French minister for foreign affairs 
had declared that France would 
only treat upon the basis of the 
independence of Italy, the declara- 
tions of Austria, on the other, have 
hitherto given no ground for sup- 
posing that any such basis will be 
admitted by her. ‘The recent pro- 
gramme of the policy of the Schwarz- 
enberg-Stadion ministry holds out 
anything but the hop: that the con- 
cession of complete independence to 
its Lombardo- Venetian subjects is 
contemplated by the imperial court. 
On the contrary, those provinces are 
spoken of as still designed to form 
part of the Austrian empire, and to 
receive the benefits of new and libe- 
ral institutions, in common with the 
rest of its members. It has been 
supposed that Austria might be will- 
ing to concede a portion of her pre- 
sent Lombardo - Venetian kingdom, 
and upon this supposition various 
‘limitations ofthe cession might be sug- 
gested,—and would be ; but our readers 
may take our word for it that these 
things are not settled like the close 
of a comedy, where the couples stand 
ready to be married. There is many 
a position to be defended and carried 
by diplomatic strategy; fortresses 
are battered anew by the artillery of 
argument ; rivers crossed, and passes 
guarded with the energy and obsti- 
nacy of sterner ficlds. Over the 
green table is again contested, inch 
by inch, what was battled for on the 
green turf. There is the line of the 
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Adda, which would preserve to Aus- 
tria nearly the whole of the ancient 
provinces of Venice, a fragment of 
the ancient duchy of Milan, and the 
whole of that of Mantua; there is 
the Oglio, which, more to the east, 
would still leave Brescia, the Man- 
tuan, and Peschiera; there is the 
Mincio, the line offered by Austria 
before the successful turn of the 
war; and finally, the Adige, which 
would leave Verona in her hands. 
3ut all these—though each might 
be successively contested de part et 
d’autre—would be as liable to the 
objection of not meeting the demand 
for absolute unmitigated independ- 
ence, as the retention of the whole 
Austro-Italian kingdom as at pre- 
sent constituted. Each, too, would 
give rise to a suspicion that at 
some future day the abandoned dis- 
trict, small or great, would be re- 
claimed. Jamais Venise-—the princi- 
ple involved in the assertion cannot 
be too often presented to the minds 
of the mediators,—Jamais Venise ne 
consolerait l’ Autriche de la perte de 
Milan! 

But, let us suppose that Austria 
(her military honour amply vindi- 
eated, her spirit and resolve not to 
yield to menace or dictation suffi- 
ciently evinced) is willing to nego- 
tiate the question upon the proposed 
basis, Italian independence, what fol- 
lows? Perhaps the establishment of 
a great kingdom of Northern Italy. 
In a couple of pamphlets, in the 
form of letters to Lord Palmerston, 
this proposition has been boldly and 
ably submitted for consideraticn by 
Dr. Granville. But there is this 
grave objection to it,—that Austria 
will never give her consent. To 
expect the contrary would be to look 
for the abandonment of a policy 
which is well nigh coeval with her 
greatness. 

We are quite ready to grant the 

olicy of forming a powerful State 
in the northern part of the Italian 
peninsula, provided the benefits of 
such a measure be not counter- 
balanced by the alienation of Austria 
from this country. But, even in 
that case, would it be advisable to 
create a kingdom of such overwhelm- 
ing preponderance as to threaten the 
independence of Central Italy, and 
thus to come into immediate clash 
with the Neapolitan power of the 
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South? Grant the cession of all 
that its advocate pleads for to this 
new State, and who will insure us the 
integrity of Tuscany ? who will an- 
swer for the non-absorption of the 


Legations ? of Urbino, Ancona — of 


all that, under Eugéne’s viceroyalty, 
ran down the Adriatic coast of the 
kingdom ? Create the power which 
the enthusiastic claimant demands, 
and what security will there be that 
some future Charles Albert may not 
boast, with the alteration of one 
word, in the lines of the great poct,— 


Vitto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel monte che divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mar, e l’altro che la bagna? 


But the propounder of this plan 
oo either too far or not far enough. 
Te will have the Italian Tyrol, be- 
cause it is Italian; whereas if lan- 
guage is to be the principle of na- 
tionality, why not, at the very least, 
demand the Canton of Ticino from 
the Swiss Confederation ? 

Then, again, as to natural boun- 
daries (a dangerous subject, by the 
way), he will have the Panaro to be 
an undeniable one. But is not the 
Secchia, or the Taro, equally so? 
and is not the Adriatic a more 
‘natural’ boundary than each and 
all? Now if natural boundary is to 
be the standard, surely he cannot 
claim the district of Garfagnana. 
Geographical propricty assigns it to 
Tuscany. 

With these remarks we quit Dr. 
Granville’s new kingdom, which, can- 
not, we suspect, be entertained by the 
practical negotiators to whom the 
redistribution of the territories in 
dispute is to be committed. 

sut there is another arrangement 
which would, it seems, be accepted,— 
that of i/ gran ducato di Venezia, and 
by which the territory east of the 
Mincio, together with the Italian 
Tyrol, is erected into an independent 
state under an Austrian archduke, 
while Lombardy and Parma are as- 
signed to Charles Albert, and Modena 
to Leopold of Tuscany. This, cer- 
tainly, appears to present more 
chances of realisation, always deduct- 
ing the Italian ‘'yrol, which we can- 
not but think a claim indiscreetly 
insisted on. Here, at last, is the 
Milanese, at ail events, thrown into 
the hands of the house by whose 
princes it was so long coveted—the 
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Milanese, ‘and something more.’ 
But would the house rest content ’ 
‘This may be doubted. The lust of 
empire seldom grows weak in con- 
sequence of a partial indulgence. 
Venice might become an object of 
desire to him who had won Milan. 

Next to an entire cession of the 
Lombardo-Venetian to Sardinia, the 
best thing would be its erection into 
an independent state, under one of 
Austria’s own archdukes (and their 
name is Legion), or some other prince 
to be chosen by Austria and approved 
bythe mediators. Fame has repeatedly 
named the Duke of Leuchtenberg;and 
that appointment would, we think, 
be the best solution of the difficulty. 
The son of the popular viceroy would 
bring an hereditary recommendation 
to the people of those provinces ; 
the son-in-law of the autocrat would 
conciliate the graces of the northern 
courts. Moreover, between the Lom- 
bards and the Piedmontese there 
exists in reality no great good-will, 
however ready the former may have 
been to avail themselves of the latter 
against the more hated Germans. 
Once secure to the Lombards their 
independence of ‘Teutonic rule, and 
their amour propre would be gratified 
by having a sovereign of their own 
in preference to becoming a mere 
annex to another monarchy, though 
an Italian one. Nor would Venice, 
we suspect, refuse to associate her- 
self to this combination; for her 
sympathies during the war seem to 
have been so uncertain, that she first 
declared for union with Charles Al- 
bert, then repented and aspired to 
individual independence and a revival 
of the Republic; then, again, re- 
pented of her repentance, and 
but we know not if she have again 
readvised herself. 

The independent Lombardo-Vene- 
tian, then, receiving the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg as its sovereign, the 
two duchies which so vehemently 
voted themselves part and parcel of 
the Sardinian dominions might be 
definitively handed over to that 
crown; Garfagnana, however, out 
of respect to the suggestions of lo- 
cality, being detached in favour of 
Tuscany, as aforesaid. Even by this 
settlement there would be a gain to 
the King of Piedmont of some 4000 
square miles of territory, and some 
700,000 souls. No despicable sequel 
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to a repulsed inroad and an unsuc- 
cessful campaign ! 
The balance of Italian power, but 
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slightly deranged from its present 
state, would stand thus :— 


Inhabitants. 


Sardinia augmented by Parma and Modena, minus Garfagnana 5,450,000 


Lombardy and Venice ....... 


Tuscany (with Lucca) augmented by Garfagnana and M 


Carrara 


Our failing space warns us that a 
further consideration of this impor- 
tant subject cannot, at least for the 
present, be entered upon. Indeed, 
the aspect of Europe is so change- 
able, that suggestions which might 
bear the guise of wisdom to-day, 
would probably take rank as mere 
platonisms to-morrow. But two 


See eee ee ee ee 


es.» 4,700,000 
aia 1,750,000 


— seem to be settled: first, that 
taly is unfit to stand alone; and 
next, that no modification of her 
political condition which has a ten- 
dency to embroil Europe more than 
she now is can be admitted. And 
finally, the sooner England ceases 
to meddle with matters which con- 
cern her not, the better. 





LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL.* 


urinG the twelve months that have 
[ rolled by, from February 1848 
to February 1849—an epoch fer- 
tile in strange events, surprising vi- 
cissitudes, and wonderful changes,— 
there is not a name that will be more 
honourably recorded by the historian 
than that of Alphonse de Lamartine, 
In France, where Lamartine is 
known, honoured, admired, appre- 
ciated, and loved, this remark would 
be considered as a stale truism; but 
in England, where the most male- 
volent attempts have been made to 
calumniate one of the most benevolent 
and blameless of Frenchmen, it be- 
comes the duty of a literary and cri- 
tical journal such as this to rescue 
one of the brightest names in France 
from the aspersions cast on his honour 
and his fair fame. 

With the literary history of the 
author of the Méditations Podtiques, 
and the Voyage en Orient, nearly 
every educated Englishman is more 
or less acquainted. To such, how- 
ever, as desire to know that history 
in fuller detail, we would merely re- 
mark that the career of M. de La- 
martine, as a poet and author, may 
be found pretty accurately traced in 
the number of this journal for Sep- 
tember 1847,7 in which his History 


of the Girondins was at its first 
appearance reviewed. 

Of the man personally, however, 

now that he has been assailed in the 
tenderest points, his honour as a 
man and his honesty as a politician, 
it is necessary to state something. 
M. de Lamartine is the son of a 
entleman named De Prat, who 
having served as major in a regiment 
of cavalry under the reign of 
Louis XVLI., ultimately retired from 
the army to his native Burgundy. 
In that province, famed for its vine- 
yards and its wines, it was that 
Major de Prat saw and admired 
Mademoiselle des Rois, a young lady 
of superior merits and attainments, 
the daughter of Madame des Rois, 
who had been sous gouvernante to 
the children of Philip Egalité, and 
among the rest to Louis Philippe 
d’Orleans, the late King of the 
French, and now the tenant of 
Claremont. 

The young couple were married 
sometime in the year 1789, and on 
the 2lst October, 1790, Alphonse 
de Lamartine first saw the light in 
the ancient town of Macon. Near to 
Macon, in the sequestered chateau of 
Milly, where his father had lived 
before him, the ex-major of cavalry 


* Raphael; or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Translated with the Sanction of the Author. 
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had settled himself quietly down, 
occupying his leisure in those agri- 
cultural operations in which his son 
the poet takes such pure delight— 
operations which acquired for the 
father an agranomic renown which 
has become traditionary in Bur- 

ndy, and has, indeed, resounded 
through the whole department of 
Sadne and Loire. 

The death of a rich uncle named 
Lamartine, to whose fortune he suc- 
ceeded, induced Major de Prat to 
add to his own patronymic the name 
of his benefactor; and this simple 
fact, a matter of every-day occur- 
rence in England, where names are 
assumed by hundreds for fortunes, 
or in consequence of the dying re- 
quest of relatives, has been a dozen 
times charged against the poet and 

litician of 1849, as though it were 

isreputable, or as though the name 
of Lamartine did not descend to him 
from his father. 

When Alphonse de Lamartine 
was but three years old his father 
was thrown into prison by the 
Terrorists. The earliest recollections 
of his son are intertwined with this 
disastrous epoch. Accompanied by 
his mother, an admirable and de- 
voted woman, he daily went to visit 
his father in his dungeon, and: thus 
the sorrow which shaded his very 
earliest years may have given to the 
future man that tinge of melancholy, 
that exquisite and marked sensi- 
bility, which characterise all his 
written and spoken effusions. 

The earliest scholastic education 
of Alphonse de Lamartine was re- 
ceived at the Jesuit College of 
Belley, washed by the blue waters of 
that rapid Rhone which he has de- 
scribed in the small volume at present 
before us. Most of the celebrated 
men of France have owed some por- 
tion, if not the whole, of their in- 
struction to this celebrated Order. 
Though not so distinguished as gen- 
tlemen and men of science as the 
more liberal and well-bred Bene- 
dictines, the Jesuits have ever been 
famous as classics and teachers of 
rhetoric, and scarcely less so for 
fostering among their pupils the 
germs of whatever predominant 
talent or mental aptitude may have 
displayed itself. The early capa- 
bilities of Voltaire and Gresse 
were quickly discerned by their 
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Jesuit masters, and every thing 
possible was effected by their in- 
structors, with a view to strengthen 
and discipline their best faculties. 
The Peres de la Foi of Belley, for 
under that designation the Jesuits 
were known during the Empire, al- 
lowed young Lamartine very much to 
follow —as is their wont with pupils 
happily endowed—the bent of his own 
genius. The result was a desultory 
course of reading of infinite variety, 
which neither palled nor satiated the 
taste of the young poet. France was 
at this period (1809) a great camp of 
recruitment—a vast fabric of soldiers. 
Nothing was heard but the din of 
war and preparations for battle, and 
under such circumstances it is not 
wonderful that a young man of 
eighteen or nineteen should have 
hungered and thirsted for a military 
life. Glory was then, as perhaps 
now, more worshipped than Liberty, 
and Alphonse de Lamartine, all poet 
though he was, wished to enter the 
Ecole Militaire, with a view to serve 
a remarkable man whose star was 
then in the ascendant. But the 
tears of his mother and the entreaties 
of his father dissuaded him from this 
step, and in 1810 and 1811 he visited 
Italy; in 1812, England and various 
parts of the north of Europe. In 
1813 the state of his health again 
forced him to leave Paris, where he 
had established himself, for the coun- 
try of Dante and Machiavel, of Tasso 
and Boccaccio. It was during this 
period, probably, that he was smitten 
with that passion, the loved object 
of which he has married to immortal 
verse in his first Méditations, under 
the harmonious name of Elvire. Of 
that passion we think we find many 
traces, however indistinct, in the 
volume of Raphael at present before 


us. 

Who Elvire was we have had no 
means of knowing. Suffice it to 
state, that what Beatrix was to the 
muse of Dante, what Laura was to 
the muse of Petrarch, Elvire was to 
the harp of Lamartine. 

The mystery which the poet has 
not revealed we have surely no right 
to penetrate. But it is impossible to 


read the lines that follow, on that well- 
loved and well-known name, without 
coming to the conclusion that the 
Elvire of the poet and the Julie of Ra- 
phael are one and the same person :— 
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Un de ses bras pendait de la funébre 
couche, 
L’autre languissamment replié sur son 
coeur, 
Semblait chercher encore et presser sur 
sa bouche 
L’image du Sauveur. 


Ses lévres s’entr’ouvraient pour l’embras- 
ser encore, 
Mais son 4me avait fui dans ce divin 
baiser, 
Comme un léger parfum que la flamme 
cévore 
Avant de l’embrasser ! 


Weare now arrived at the Resto- 
ration, and with the Restoration 
Lamartine returned to France, and 
soon after became a garde du corps 
of his majesty Louis XVIII. ‘That 
this style of life neither satisfied his 
wishes nor his ambition we think is 
very evident, for after the Hundred 
Days he was no longer a garde du 
corps. For a period subsequent— 
we know not exactly how long—he 
served in a cavalry regiment. But 
the cavalry, also, he resigned for 
that vocation of the poet in which 
he was destined to become illustrious 
and world-renowned. 

Towards the end of 1819, Lamar- 
tine arrived in Paris freighted with 
the first Méditutions. But though 
his readings of selected passages from 
this work produced an immense sen- 
sation in certain houses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and amongst 
others at the Duchess de Broglie’s, 

et it was difficult to find a pub- 
isher. ‘The truth was that Paris 
had at this time no taste for poetry, 
and did not reward it. All that 
Casimir Delavigne received from 
Ladvocat for the Messeniennes, in 
the way of recompense, was a copy of 
the works of Chateaubriand. La- 
martine despaired of even obtaining 
similar conditions, when one morn- 
ing he called on Lamennais, then in 
the zenith of his renown, created by 
the publication of the Essay on In- 
difference. l.amartine had scarcely 
read more than the forty first lines 
of his poem, when the abbé ar- 
dently rose from his seat, shook his 
visitor heartily by the hand, enthu- 
siastically exclaiming, J'ai trouvé 
un poete. 

The kindly Breton did not limit 
his good oftices to mere empty praise. 
Like a true Armorican he carried 
M. Lamartine to the famous Firmin 
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Didot, who not only refused to pub- 
lish the work as a_ bookseiler'’s. 
speculation, but asked a payment of 
2500 francs down before he would 
consent to have anything to do with 
ushering it into the world. 

In Raphael will be found a cha- 
racter of M. Didot, from which we 
are tempted to conclude that there 
are some circumstances in the life of 
Lamartine himself which wonderfully 
tally with what we read in Iaphaei. 
Ultimately the worthy publisher, 
Urbain Canel agreed to usher the 
Méditations Poctiques into the world, 
and to pay the author 600 francs jor 
the first edition. ‘Though the yo- 
lume appeared anonymously in 1820 
this impression was speedily dis- 
posed of. Canel paid the author 
3000 francs for a second edition, and 
25,000 frances for a third. 

From this moment the literary 
celebrity of Lamartine was achieved. 
Thus at the beginning of 1520, 
nine -and-twenty years ago, Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, described in a 
London evening journal as a scamp, 
an adventurer, and a plunderer, en- 
joyed literary celebrity, political 
position (for the religious and mo- 
narchical party at that epoch set him 
up as a rival to the liberal Casimir 
Delavigne), a considerable hereditary 
fortune, a larger fortune still be- 
queathed to him by an uncle; in a 
word, every thing that could gratify 
the social position and fame of 2 
gentleman and a scholar. 

The diplomatic career was at once 
opened to him by his sovereign, 
himself an author and a literary 
man, and Lamartine set out for 
Florence as Secretary of Legation. 
From Florence he was appointed 
attaché, both in London and at 
Naples, from which latter capital he 
was again sent to Florence, promoted 
as Secretary of Embassy. 

While Secretary of Embassy La- 
martine made a journey to Rome, in 
a short visit to M. de Montmerency 
Laval, then French Ambassador ip 
the Eternal City, and in the salons of 
that excellent and accomplished man 
first saw the lady of his choice, the 
only daughter of Colonel Birch—a 
lady of birth, beauty, and fortune, 
described — we blush to enter into 
such pettiness—in an evening jour- 
nal as the daughter of a pastrycook. 

In 1821 M. de Lamartine married, 
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Maria Anna Julia Birch, with whom 
he obtained a considerable dowry, 
and every human being who has 
mixed in any agreeable and gentle- 
manlike society at Paris for the last 
twenty years will bear testimony 
that a more benevolent, kindly, 
and sensible lady than Madame de 
Lamartine exists not in any country. 
A union of eight-and-twenty years 
has been marked by unvarying feli- 
city. It is a fact no less remarkable 
than true, that this lady, who was 
trumpeted forth as having abandoned 
her husband to his fate, in the 
months of March and April last, 
that she might seek safety from the 
brigands of Paris in a newly-pur- 
chased mansion in St. John’s Wood, 
never left that husband's side during 
the whole of the worst crisis of public 
affairs ! 

This is not the place to record the 
literary triumphs of Lamartine. But 
we may here state, that one who 
has been described among us as a 
‘fribble’ and ‘poetaster’ became 
the cherished friend of the present 
Grand Duke of Florence — was 
appreciated and admired by ‘Tal- 
leyrand — was offered the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs by Jules de Po- 
lignac — was named Minister to 
Greece by Charles X.—was offered 
the same post by Louis Philippe— 
and was subsequently, by the last- 
named monarch, offered the Ministry 
of Education and of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of Foreign Afiairs, and 
declined them all. 

M. Lamartine was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1829, 
—was clected in 1833 for Brouges,— 
made in 1837 the very best speeches on 
Algiers and the Sugar question, and in 
1839 was appointed Reporter of the 
Budgets on Foreign Affairs. In 1841 
he spoke with striking effect on the 
Eastern question, and from that pe- 
riod till the breaking out of the 
Revolution of the last year un- 
doubtedly played, whether as writer, 
politician, or journalist, one of the 
most important parts in France. 

The History of the Girondins, 
comprised in eight volumes und 
written in the short space of eighteen 
montlis, did more to produce the Re- 
volution of February than all that 
had been written for ten years before. 
For this work Lamartine received 
460,000 francs, a sum which would 
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have been raised. to 600,000, had it 
not been for the shameful piracy of 
the Belgian booksellers. Ten thou- 
sand copies of the work were sold in 
two days,—a figure not even attained 
in the instance of the admirable work 
of our countryman, Macaulay. 

Lamartine neither invited nor 
desired the Republic. When he saw 
that a revolution was inevitable, he 
wished that the people of France, pro- 
perly convoked, should choose that 
form of government most agreeable 
to themselves. When the masses 
of men with arms in their hands de- 
manded on the 24th of February the 
proclamation of the Republic, La- 
martine saw that that form of govern- 
ment was inevitable, and that a Re- 
public must be fully and fairly tried 
to close the period of revolutions 
in France. A republic we repeat 
Lamartine did not wish ; but neither 
did he dread it: and of the Republic 
he became the first minister for 
Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he 
did more to elevate the character 
of such a form of government, and 
to establish his own, than any man 
connected with the Revolution. 
As the excellent Dupont de l'Eure 
said, he is the only real and true 
man produced by the events of 
February. He proclaimed peace and 
concord ; afforded no hope to Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, and O*’Gorman: 
cried down the red fiag at the risk of 
his life; and in every instance shewed 
himself a man of genius, honesty, 
and courage. 

Like all other men of landed 
property, Lamartine has been half- 
ruined by the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, and the consequence is that, while 
we write, he is obliged, in order to re- 
pair his dilapidated fortune, to work 
night and day at literary labour. 
‘The first fruits of this toil is Raphael. 
But the labours of Lamartine begin 
only here. He is writing a tragedy 
on Negro Emancipation, a history of 
the Revolution of February, and 
preparing a new edition of his works 
in fourteen volumes, with prefaces 
and notes. 

And now a word as to Raphael. 
This work exihibits a great deal 
of the genius and most of the 
faults of Lamartine. His style is 
always charming, and full of life 
and colour. It partakes of the 
eloquence and tenderness of Rous- 
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seau, of the grace and ease of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, and of the 
magic wildness, fancy, and enthu- 
siastic glow and warmth of Chateau- 
briand. It is at once limpid, facile, 
melodious. The images are rich and 
abundant: all nature,—the winds and 
the waves, the earth and sky, the 
flowers of the field and of the 
mountain, of the river’s brink, and 
of the dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean, are all familiar and tributary 
to him. The cadences and falls of his 
prose are melodious as his poetry, 
the phrases are as balanced and 
rhythmical as his best verses, the lan- 
guage is at once magnificent, pic- 
turesque, and enchanting. You feel 
that you have before you the prose 
of the most lyrical and flowery of 
orators, of the most melodious of 
ts, not even excepting Racine. 
ut with all this, and though you 
feel in Raphael that the writer is 
painter, musician, and narrator, above 
all, magis ad narrandum,—though 
you also feel that there is about him 
a melancholy which is interesting, 
and a tenderness that is winning and 
seductive, yet the book fails to satisfy 
in this,—that it is destitute of human 
frailty, of human weakness, and 
human interest. ‘There is appa- 
rent in every line a sense of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, an 
exquisite sensibility, but a sensi- 
bility too sublimated, too unearthly, 
too remote for human passion,—in a 
word, too Platonic for English taste. 
The book is a page in the life ofa 
youth of twenty, who journeys to 
Aix for his health, and there, in the 
house of a physician, meets with a 
young and beautiful woman, the wife 
of a philosopher at Paris, a man old 
enough to be her father. The first 
meeting with the angelic stranger is 
thus described :— 

One day, however, on returning home 
earlier, and entering by the little garden- 
door near the arbour, I had a nearer 
view of the stranger, who was seated ona 
bench under the southern wall, enjoying 
the warm rays of the sun. She thought 
herself alone, for she had not heard the 
sound of the door as I closed it behind 
me, and I could contemplate her unob- 
served. We were within twenty paces 
of each other, and were only separated by 
a vine, which was half-stripped of its 
leaves—the shade of the vine-leaves and 
the rays of the sun played and chased 
each other alternately over her face. She 
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appeared larger than life, as she sat like 
one of those marble statues enveloped in 
drapery, of which we admire the beauty 
without distinguishing the form. The 
folds of her dress were loose and flowing, 
and the drapery of a white shawl, folded 
closely round her, shewed only her slen- 
der and rather attenuated hands, which 
were crossed on her lap. In one, she 
carelessly held one of those red flowers 
which grow in the mountains beneath the 
snow, and are called, I know not why, 
‘poets’ flowers.’ One end of her shawl 
was thrown over her head like a hood, to 
protect her from the damp evening air. 
She was bent languidly forward, her 
head inclined upon her left shoulder ; 
and the eyelids, with their long dark 
lashes, were closed against the dazzling 
rays of the sun. Her complexion was 
pale, her features motionless, and her 
countenance so expressive of profound 
and silent meditation, that she resembled 
a statue of Death; but of that Death 
which bears away the soul beyond the 
reach of human woes to the regions of 
eternal light and love. The sound of 
my footsteps on the dry leaves made her 
look up. Her large half-closed eyes 
were of that peculiar tint resembling the 
colour of lapis lazuli, streaked with 
brown, and the drooping lid had that na- 
tural fringe of long dark lashes, which 
Eastern women strive by art to imitate, 
in order to impart a voluptuous wildness 
to their look, and energy even to their 
languor. The light of those eyes seemed 
to come from a distance which I have 
never measured in any other mortal eye. 
It was as the rays of the stars, which 
seem to seek us out, and to approach us 
as we gaze, and yet have travelled mil- 
lions of miles through the heavens. The 
high and narrow forehead seemed as if 
compressed by intense thought, and 
joined the nose by an almost straight 
and Grecian line. The lips were thin, 
and slightly depressed at the corners 
with an habitual expression of sadness ; 
the teeth of pearl, rather than of ivory, 
as is the case with the daughters of the 
sea, or islands. The face was oval, 
slightly emaciated in the lower part and 
at the temples; and on the whole, she 
seemed rather an embodying of thought 
than a human being. Besides this gene- 
ral expression of reverie, there was a 
languid look of suffering and passion, 
which made it impossible to gaze once 
on that face without bearing its inefface- 
able image stamped for ever in the me- 
mory. In a word, hers was a contagious 
sickness of the soul, veiled in a shape of 
beauty the most majestic and attractive 
that the dreams of mortal man ever em- 
bodied. 

The sensations of Raphael—all 
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Platonic, though with a small dash of 
earth in them—are thus shadowed 
forth :— 


These sensations were not precise, or 
definable. They were too complete to be 
scanned ; thought could not divide, nor 
reflection analyse them. They did not 
take their rise in the loveliness of the 
superhuman creature that I adored, for 
the shadow of death still lay between her 
beauty and my eyes; or in the pride of 
being loved by her, for I knew not if I 
was more in her sight than a dream of 
morning ; or in the hope of possessing 
her charms, for my respect was too far 
above such vile gratifications of the 
senses, even to stoop to them in thought ; 
or in the satisfaction of displaying my 
triumph, for selfish vanity held no place 
in my heart, and I knew no one in that 
secluded spot before whom I could pro- 
fane my love by disclosing it; or in the 
hope of linking her fate with mine, for I 
knew she was another’s; or in the cer- 
tainty of seeing her, and the happiness 
of following her steps, for I was as little 
free as she was, and in a few days fate 
was to divide us ; nor, lastly, in the cer- 
tainty of being beloved, for I knew no- 
thing of her heart, except the one word 
and look of gratitude that she had ad- 
dressed to me. 

Mine was another feeling—pure, calm, 
disinterested, and immaterial. It was 
repose of the heart, after having met 
with the long sought-for, and till then 
unfound, object of its restless adoration ; 
the long-desired idol of that vague, un- 
quiet adoration of supreme beauty, which 
agitates the soul until the divinity has 
been discovered, and that our heart has 
clung to it as a straw to the magnet, or 
mingled with it as our sighs with the 
surrounding air. 

Strange to say, I felt no impatience to 
see her once more, to hear her voice, to 
be near her, or to converse freely with 
one who had become the sole object of 
my life and thoughts. I had seen her, 
and she had become part of myself. 
Henceforward nothing could rob my soul 
of its possession ; far or near, present or 
absent, I bore her with me; all else was 
indifferent. Perfect love is patient, be- 
cause it is absolute, and knows itself to 
be eternal. No power could tear her 
from my heart. I felt that hencefor- 
ward her image was completely mine ; it 
was to me what light is to the eye that 
has once seen it, air to the lungs that 
have once inhaled it, or thought to the 
mind in which it has once been con- 
ceived. I defied Heaven itself to rob me 
of this divine embodying of my desires. 
I had seen her, and that was enough ! 
For the contemplative, to see is to en- 
joy! It scarcely mattered to me whether 
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she loved me, or whether she passed me 
by without perceiving me. I had been 
touched by her splendour, and was still 
enveloped in her rays: she could no 
more withdraw them from me, than the 
sun can take from the earth the beams 
which he has shed upon it. I felt that 
darkness and night had fled for ever from 
my heart, and that she would evermore 
shine there, as she then shone, though I 
lived for a thousand years. 


Julie, who was born in the tropics, 
visits with Raphael every nook and 
creek of Savoy and the neighbouring 
mountains. Each tree, each rock, 
each fountain, each ripple, and every 
storm on the waters, is described as 
only Lamartine can describe. 

Take the following as a narra- 
tive :— 

We visited together, in succession, 
every creek and cove, or sandy beach of 
the lake ; every mountain pass, or ridge ; 
every grotto, or remote valley; every 
cascade hidden among the rocks of Savoy. 
We saw more sublime or smiling land- 
scapes, more mysterious solitudes, more 
enchanted deserts, more cottages hang- 
ing on the mountain brow, half-way be- 
tween the clouds and the abyss, more 
foaming waters in the sloping meadows, 
more forests of dark pines disclosing 
their gloomy colonnades and echoing our 
steps beneath their domes, than might 
have hidden a whole world of lovers. 
To each of these we gave a sigh, a rap- 
ture, or a blessing ; we implored them 
to preserve the memory of the hours we 
had passed together, of the thoughts 
they had inspired, the air they had given 
us, the drop of water we had drunk in 
the hollow of our hands, the leaf or 
flower we had gathered, the print of our 
footsteps on the dewy grass, and to give 
them back to us one day with the parti- 
cle of existence that we had left there as 
we passed; so that nought might be lost 
of the bliss that overflowed within us, 
and that we might receive back each mi- 
nute of ecstasy, or emanation of ourselves, 
in that faithful treasure-house of Eter. 
nity, where nothing is lost, not even the 
breath we have just exhaled, or the mi- 
nute we think we have lost. Never, 
perhaps, since the creation of these lakes, 
these torrents, and these rocks, did such 
tender and fervent hymns ascend from 
these mountains to Heaven! There was 
in our souls life and love enough to ani- 
mate all nature, earth, air, and water, 
rocks and trees, cedar and hyssop, and 
to make them give forth sighs, aspira- 
tions, voice, perfume, and flame enough, 
to fill the whole sanctuary of nature, 
even if more vast and mute than the 
desert in which we wandered. Had a 
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globe been created for ourselves alone; 
we alone would have sufficed to people 
and to quicken it, to give it voice and 
language, praise and love, for all eter- 
nity! And who shall say that the hu- 
man soul is not infinite? Who, beside 


the woman he adores, before the face of 


nature, and beneath the eye of God, 


e’er felt the limits of existence, or of 


His power of life and love? O Love! 
the base may fear thee, and the wicked 
proscribe thee! Thou art the high- 
priest of this world, the revealer of Im- 
mortality, the fire of the Altar! and 
without thy ray, man would not even 
dimly comprehend Eternity ! 

Of course the friends, before they 
left Chambery,visited Les Charmettes, 
the humble dwelling of Madame de 
Warens and Jean Jacques, immor- 
talised in the Confessions. 

Thus does Raphael record the cir- 
cumstances of that visit :— 

We wished before we left Chambery 
and the valley we so much loved, to visit 
together the humble dwelling of Jean 
Jacques, Rousseau and Madame de Wa- 
rens, at Les Charmettes. A landscape 
is but a man, or a woman. What is 
Vaucluse without Petrarch ?—Sorrento 
without Tasso? What is Sicily without 
Theocritus, or the Paraclet without He- 
loise ? What is Annecy without Madame 
de Warens? What is Chambery with- 
out Jean Jacques Rousseeu? A sky 
without rays, a voice without echo, a 
landscape without life! Man does not 
only animate his fellow-men, he animates 
all nature. He carries his own immor- 
tality with him into heaven, but be- 
queaths another to the spots that he has 
consecrated by his presence; it is only 
there we can trace his course, and really 
converse with his memory. We took 
with us the volume of the Confessions, 
in which the poet of Les Charmettes de- 
scribes this rustic retreat. Rousseau was 
wrecked there by the first storms of his 
fate, and was rescued by a woman, young, 
lovely, and adventurous, wrecked and 
lost like himself. This woman seems to 
have been a compound of virtues and 
weaknesses, sensibility and license, piety 
and independence of thought, formed ex- 
pressly by nature to cherish and develope 
the strange youth, whose mind compre- 
hended that of a sage, a lover, a philoso- 
pher, a legislator, and a madman. An- 
other woman might perhaps have pro- 
duced another life. In a man we can 
always trace the woman whom he first 
loved. Happy would he have been who 
had met Madame de Warens before her 
profanation! She was an idol to be 
adored; but the idol had been polluted. 
She herself debased the worship that a 
young and loving heart tendered her. 
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The amours of this woman and Rousseau 
appear like a leaf torn from the loves of 
Daphnis and Chloe, and found soiled 
and defiled on the bed of a courtezan. 
It matters not: it was the first love, or 
the first delirium, if you will, of the 
young man. The birthplace of that love, 
the arbour where Rousseau made his 
first avowal, the room where he blushed 
at his first emotions, the yard where he 
gloried in the most humble offices to 
serve his beloved protectress, the spread- 
ing chestnut-trees beneath which they sat 
together to speak of God, and intermin- 
gled their sportive theology with bursts 
of merriment and childish caresses ; the 
landscape, mysterious and wild as they, 
which seems so well adapted to them, 
have all, for the lover, the poet, or the 
philosopher, a deep and hidden attrac- 
tion. They yield to it without knowing 
why. For poets this was the first page 
of that life which was a poem ; for phi- 
losophers it was the cradle of a revolu- 
tion ; for lovers it is the birthplace of 
first love. 

Nor can we omit, in reference to 
this subject, the following passage :— 

Rousseau’s mind itself bears witness 
against his own accusations. Whence 
would he have derived his sublime and 
tender piety, his feminine melancholy, 
his exquisite and delicate touches of feel- 
ing, if a woman had not bestowed them 
with her heart? No! the woman who 
called into existence such a man was not 
a cynical courtezan, but rather a fallen 
Heloise ; an Heloise fallen by love, and 
not by vice or depravity. I appeal from 
Rousseau, the morose old man, calumni- 
ating human nature, to Rousseau, the 
young and ardent lover; and when I go, 
as I often do, to muse at Les Char- 
mettes, I seek a Madame de Warens far 
more touching and attractive in my im- 
agination than in his. 


Here and there this little book is 
— over with exquisite gems in 
the way of remark ; as, for instance, 
that on the style of woman, at 
p. 184: — 


Woman has no style, that is why all 
she says is so well said. Style is a gar- 
ment, but the unveiled soul stands forth 
upon the lips, or beneath the hand of 
woman. Like the Venus of speech, it 
rises from the depths of feeling in its 
naked beauty; wakes of itself to life, 
wonders at its own existence, and is 
adored ere it knows that it has spoken. 

Again, there are characteristic 
sketches of men, which they who 
mixed in the society of Paris twenty 
or twenty-two years ago, as we did 
in our youth, will at once recognise. 
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Nothing can be more faithful than 
the portrait of that conscientious and 
consistent Royalist, the Vicomte de 
Bonald :— 


Julie introduced me to M. de Bonald 
as the young man whose verses he had 
read; he was surprised at my youth, 
and addressed me with indulgence. He 
conversed with Julie with the paternal 
familiarity of a man whose genius had 
rendered hiin illustrious ; he had all the 
serenity of age, and sought. in the com- 
pany of a young and lovely woman 
merely a passing ray of beauty to en- 
chant his eyes, and the charm of her 
society during the calm and conversa- 
tional hours of the close of day. His 
voice was deep, as though it came from 
the heart, and his conversation flowed 
with the graceful, yet serious, ease of a 
mind which seeks to unbend in repose. 
Honesty was stamped on his brow, and 
spoke in the accents of his voice. 

There is also much admirable cri- 
ticism on ancient and modern authors. 

The following remarks on the 
ancients will strike the reader :— 


During the thousands of hours in 
which I was thus confined between the 
stove, the screen, the window, the child, 
and the dog, I read over all that anti- 
quity has written, and bequeathed to us, 
except the poets, with whom we had 
been surfeited at school, and in whose 
verses our wearied eyes saw but the 
Cesura, and the long or short syllables. 
Sad effect of premature satiety, which 
withers in the mind of a child the most 
brightly tinted and perfumed flowers of 
human thought. But I read over every 
philosopher, orator, and historian, in his 
own language. I loved especially those 
who united the three great faculties of 
intelligence ; narration, eloquence, and 
reflection ; the fact, the discourse, and 
the moral. Thucydides and Tacitus above 
all others, then Machiavel, the sublime 
practitioner of the diseases of empires, 
then Cicero, the sonorous vessel which 
contains all, from the individual tears of 
the man, the husband, the father, and 
the friend, up to the catastrophes of 
Rome, and of the world, even to his 
gloomy forebodings of his own fate. 
There is in Cicero a stratum of divine 
philosophy and serenity, through which 
all waters seem to be filtrated and clari- 
fied, and through which his great mind 
tiows in torrents of eloquence, wisdom, 
piety, and harmony. I had, till then, 
thought him a great, but empty speaker, 
with little sense contained in his long 
periods : I was mistaken. Next to Plato, 
he is the word of antiquity made man ; 
his style is the grandest of any language. 
We suppose him meagre, because his 
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drapery is so magnificent ; but strip him 
of his purple, and you will still find a 
vast mind, which has felt, understood, 
and said, all that there was to compre- 
hend, to feel, or to say, in his day in 
Rome. 


Here is a passage concerning 
Chatham :— 


I was also a passionate admirer of 
orators. I studied them with the pre- 
sentiment of a man who would one day 
have to speak to the deaf multitude, and 
who would strike the chords of human 
auditories. I studied Demosthenes, Ci- 
cero, Mirabeau, and especially Lord 
Chatham; more striking to my mind 
than all the rest, because his inspired 
and lyrical eloquence seems more like a 
cry than like a voice. It soars above his 
limited auditory and the passions of the 
day, on the loftiest wings of poetry, to 
the immutable regions of eternal truth 
and of eternal feeling. Chatham receives 
truth from the hand of God; and with 
him it becomes not only the light, but 
also the thunder of the debate. Unfor- 
tunately, as in the case of Phidias at the 
Parthenon, we have only fragments, 
heads, arms, and mutilated trunks, left 
of him. But when in thought we re- 
assemble these remains, we produce mar- 
vels and divinities of eloquence. I 
pictured to myself times, events, and 
passions, like those which upraised these 
great men, a forum such as those they 
filled, and, like Demosthenes addressing 
the billows of the sea, I spoke inwardly 
to the phantoms of my imagination. 

Lamartine does great injustice to 
Fox, but the following remarks on 
Mirabeau and Pitt will repay peru- 
sal :— 


Mirabeau and Pitt became, and have 
ever continued to be, my favourite states- 
men of modern days. Compared to them, 
I saw in Montesquieu only erudite, in- 
genious, and systematical dissertations ; 
Fénélon seemed to me divine, but chi- 
merical; Rousseau, more impassioned 
than inspired, greater by instinct than by 
truth; while Bossuet, with his golden 
eloquence and fawning soul, united in 
his conduct and his language before 
Louis XIV., doctoral despotism with the 
complaisance of a courtier. From these 
studies of history and oratory, I natu- 
rally passed on to politics. 


With this passage, in reference to 
society in Paris six or eight-and- 
thirty years ago, we conclude our 
extracts :— 

I invariably spent a part of my night 
in the company of her who was to me, 
both night and day, time and eternity. 
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As I have already said, I always arrived 
when importunate visitors had left the 
drawing-room. Sometimes I remained 
long hours on the quay, or on the bridge, 
walking or standing still by turns, and 
waiting in vain for the inside shutter to 
open and to give the mute signal on 
which we had agreed. How have I 
watched the sluggish waters of the Seine 
beneath the arches of the bridge, bearing 
away in their course the trembling rays 
of the moon, or the reflected light of the 
windows of the city! How many hours 
and half hours have I not reckoned as 
they sounded from the near or distant 
churches, and cursed their slowness or 
accused their speed! I knew the tones 
of every brazen voice in the towers of 
Paris. There were lucky and unlucky 
days. Sometimes I went in, without 
waiting an instant, and only found her 
husband with her, who spent in lively 
talk, or friendly conversation, the hours 
that unbent and prepared him for sleep. 
At other times, I only met one or two 
friends ; they dropped in for a short 
time, bringing the news or the excite- 
ment of the day, and devoted to friend- 
ship the first hours of their evening, 
which they generally concluded in some 
political drawing-room. ‘These were in 
general parliamentary men, eminent ora- 
tors of the two Chambers—Suard, Bo- 
nald, Mounier, Reyneval, Lally-Tolen- 
dal, the old man with the youthful mind, 
and Lainé. This latter was the most 
perfect copy of ancient eloquence and 
virtue that I have seen to venerate in 
modern times ; he was a Roman in heart, 
in eloquence, and in appearance, and 
wanted but the toga to be the Cicero or 
the Cato of his day. I felt peculiar ad- 
miration and tender respect for this per- 
sonification of a good citizen ; he, in his 
turn, took notice of me, and often dis- 
tinguished me by some look and word of 
preference. He has since been my mas- 
ter; and if one day I had to serve my 
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country, or to ascend a tribune, the re- 
membrance of his patriotism and his elo- 
quence would be ever present to me as a 
model that I could not hope to equal, 
but might imitate at a distance. 

As we said before, this is a re- 
markable work, reminding one of 
Fénélon, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Jean Jacques, and Chateaubriand. 
It exhibits grace, eloquence, poetry, 
and exquisite sensibility; but its great 
defect is the absence of human passion 
and human frailty. It is,indeed, a his- 
tory of love, but of love disengaged 
and dissociated from the senses,—a 
spiritual love of two persons of dif- 
ferent sexes, who love each other in 
visions and raptures of eternal and 
celestial beauty. This quid divinum, 
this ethereal essence of love, exists not 
in the present ‘work-a-day world, but 
only in the pages of the divine Plato, 
the learned St. Augustine, the ten- 
der Fénélon, the devout Madame 
Guyon, and in the exquisite and 
rhythmical phrase of Alphonse de 
Lamartine. 

Had the author thrown more of 
real nature and of the hard realities 
of life into his tale, it would have 
been better relished and applauded in 
England. But its Platonism and 
mysticism will be drunk up in Ger- 
many, relished in France, and ap- 
plauded in Spain and Italy, the lands 
of the Ideal, the Romantic, and the 
Mystical. Here we live in a thicker 
atmosphere —in an atmosphere of 
sea-coal smoke of solid reality, mate- 
rial interests, and material passions. 

We ought to remark that the 
volume is admirably translated, un- 
der the superintendence of M. Lamar- 
tine himself. 
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F we did not instantly join in the 
| universal lament called forth by 
the sudden death of Mr. Charles 
Buller, it was not that our sorrow 
was less than that expressed by the 
eloquent and sincere mourners who 
recorded his virtues, but rather that 
we felt it impossible to give any 
adequate utterance to so many-sided 
a sorrow. In the simplest relations 
of domestic and social life as well 
as in the highest functions and duties 
of a citizen and a statesman he has 
left a void, as entirely peculiar as 
his character and his merits. The 
exquisite and childlike simplicity of 
his nature, his entire contempt of all 
professions of goodness or affectations 
of feeling, and the natural playful- 
ness of his imagination, had for 
years concealed from a public ac- 
customed and inclined to cant and 
charlatanism, the genuine dignity 
and elevation of his soul, and the 
profound tenderness of his heart. 
So superficial are the judgments of 


men, that even the obvious purity 
and disinterestedness of Mr. Buller’s 
political career for a long time 
wrought less conviction of his ear- 
nestness, than a solemn aspect and 
loud professions of concern for the 


public good have often done. The 
country which had just begun to 
appreciate him, has now to mourn 
his loss ; and, we fear, may long look 
around in vain for one who can fill 
but part of the chasm he has left. 
Nothing is more fitted to inspire a 
calm observer of human things with 
melancholy —almost with despond- 
ency—than the contemplation of 
the means by which the confidence 
of multitudes is won. Men who are 
sufficiently unscrupulous to lavish 
professions, promises, assertions and 
misrepresentations, command the 
eympathy, the confidence, and even 
the hard-earned gains of the lower 
multitude ; while the more dexterous 
pee of every kind and shade of 

ypocrisy and charlatanism, every 
reticence and affectation demanded 
by certain prejudices or interests, is an 
equally sure way to the favour of the 
higher. Mr. Buller was incapacited 
for either course; and hence the 


confidence, so long withheld from 
him—more to our prejudice than his 
—would very likely have been with- 
held for ever, had not the matchless 
sweetness of his nature won to him a 
liking which was sure, in all persons 
of discernment, to ripen into con- 
fidence. 

For it was impossible to mistake 
the singleness and generosity of his 
heart. In this respect he was most 
kindly dealt with by Nature. Born 
of a race in which the sweetness of 
the blood seems to save its happy 
possessors from that struggle with 
the tribe of angry, discordant, or 
envious feelings which often demands 
all the succours of reason and reli- 
gion in less gently tempered natures, 
he had also a peculiar heritage of 
noble and charming qualities from 
his parents. Those who had the 
happiness of an intimate acquaintance 
with his father, before the loss of 
hearing cut him off from society, can 
testify how much of the simple, un- 
affected, unostentatious generosity, 
honour and benevolence, of the son’s 
character, were kindred with that 
of a gentleman, full of all natural 
courtesy and instinctive honour. 
From the parent who survives to 
mourn an unequalled loss, he inhe- 
rited the lively and graceful imagi- 
nation, mixed with a certain half- 
oriental indolence and carelessness, 
which gave him a peculiar charm 
and softened brilliancy in society. 
And this charm and this brilliancy 
were for all—little children, humble 
domestics, every body who came 
within his sphere, felt its influence. 
Nothing could exceed the tenderness 
of his family affections, nor the gay, 
easy, and endearing confidence that 
reigned between him and his parents. 
The writer of these few lines saw him 
last year on the day of his father’s 
death. Nothing can be conceived 
more touching, more beautiful, more 
expressive of his sweet and un- 
spoiled nature, than the unchecked 
and natural burst of his filial love 
and sorrow. ‘You knew him—you 
knew how we lived together, was 
all he could say, amidst tears and 
sobs; and, indeed, it said all. 
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It might seem impertinent in a 
notice intended for the public eye to 
speak of these virtues and graces of 
Mr. Buller’s domestic life; but, in 
the first place, we do not admit, but 
on the contrary repudiate, the 
doctrine of a public and a private 
morality, distinct or separable ; and 
in the next, Mr. Buller’s early par- 
liamentary and political career af- 
forded such a test of the firmness of 
his convictions and the integrity of 
his conduct on the one hand, and of 
the sweet and honourable nature 
of his family relations on the other, 
that it is impossible to estimate the one 
without taking into account the other. 

As his family was singularly rich 
in parliamentary influence, and 
steadily attached to what are called 
Tory opinions, his secession from 
that party, and his ardent support of 
the Reform-bill which was to destroy 
their long-established political as- 
cendancy, might have been expected 
to create a breach, or at any rate 
a coldness, between him and them. 
His position, as nominee of his uncle 
for the borough of East Looe, 
was well calculated to try the deli- 
cate forbearance and reciprocal con- 
fidence in each other of men differing 
so widely in political opinion, —a 
forbearance which is not only in- 
dispensable to the grace and har- 
mony of private life among the 
citizens of a free country, but most 
important to freedom of thought 
and action in the great arena of 
public life. The writer of this was 
witness to the sweetness and plea- 
santry with which Mr. Charles 
Buller, then in all gaiety of early 
youth, managed to strip a line of 
cundest so hostile to the tra- 
ditional opinions and established in- 
terests of his family, of all bitterness 
and offence, without ever sacrificing 
one iota of principle. He was, as 
usual, full of merry fancies, called 
his father’s horses, according to their 
supposed merits or defects, by such 
names as Boroughmonger and Ballot, 
and rallied the head of the family, 
whom he loved and honoured, on 
the corrupt practices and base de- 
signs of proprietors of boroughs; 
applying to him with his happy 
humour, the violent exaggerations 
and invectives of the patriots of the 
-. but avoiding, with unerring 
delicacy, every thing that could 
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wound or irritate. Nor was his con- 
duct more admirable than the gene- 
rous confidence of those who might 
have thought themselves aggricved, 
and the affectionate pride in his 
talents which tempered their natural 
regret at the view which he took 
of his public duties. 

But it shewed, as we have re- 
marked, how completely men are 
caught by externals, that so many 
mistook his sportive temper for want 
of earnestness and conviction. So 
perfect and simple was his conscious- 
ness of the rectitude and steadiness 
of his political faith and conduct, 
that he never could be made to 
believe that people would doubt his 
earnestness; and always appealed, 
with natural confidence, to the sacri- 
fices he was making. It was not till 
ten or twelve years afterwards, that 
he said to the writer, ‘That it 
was very hard people would not 
believe he was in earnest.’ The 
guileiess honour and perfect single- 
ness of his character had prevented 
his appreciating the value of cer- 
tain conventional forms and profes- 
sions till experience proved it to him. 

Nor would we have it supposed 
that consistency was easy to him; 
for few men had greater temp- 
tations to withstand. One of his 
biographers has said, and justly, 
that he was ambitious. lis ambi- 
tion was of the highest and purest 
kind. Ambition—love of power— 
is often, indeed generally, mixed up 
with the desire for personal dis- 
tinctions, for a brilliant social posi- 
tion, for ostentatious living, for the 
pleasures and the influences of 
wealth. In him the passion was 
unmixed with any this baser 
matter. It was the unalloyed long- 
ing of a benevolent heart, and a 
mind conscious of its powers, to be 
of use to mankind, for whose im- 
provement he had the most ardent 
desire, for whose sufferings the ten- 
derest pity. But it had all the force 
of a passion, and put to a severe test 
the firmness of those principles which 
stood between him and its gratifica- 
tion. 

And though the simplicity of his 
habits and the careless generosity of 
his temper rendered him profoundly 
indifferent to money for himself, he 
was acutely sensible to the delight of 
contributing to the enjoyments of 
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those he loved. To him, filial love 
offered as great temptations as selfish 
pleasures offer to other men, and the 
gratifications of his mother had as 
much power over him as the caprices 
of a mistress over a sensualist. I 
remember on one occasion, when he 
thought his somewhat ‘radical’ opi- 
nions had been the obstacle to his 
advancement, he said to me, with 
that singular look of mingled gaiety 
and sensibility so expressive of his 
character, ‘And yet, when I think 
that, by a little concession, I could 
ive my mother an Opera- box!’ 

his was a compendious expression 
for anything that could gratify 
her elegant tastes, or beguile the 
languid hours of her declining 
health. But even this temptation 
he withstood; the more easily, in- 
deed, from the knowledge that the 
object of his tender and grateful 
cares valued his consistency and 
honour far above any pleasure of 
her own. 

Were I asked to point out the 
quality that chiefly characterised 
him, I should say, Sicuaiier He 
was, I think, the humanest man I 
have ever known; not by disposition 
nor by principle only, but by both; 
and this it is which accounts for the 
love and grief that have been called 
forth by his untimely death. Even 
dogs are said to know those who love 
them; and men, though bad judges 
of other qualities, feel the radiation 
of that humanity which glows in 
such a heart as his. The people, 
indeed, shewed themselves more dis- 
criminating than the wise men who 
mistook his gay humour and playful 
temper for persiflage—that Dead 
Sea fruit, which thrives only where 
every thing sound, vigorous or 
manly has ceased to exist. Attract- 
ive as he was to his equals, he was 
perhaps still more so to his inferiors. 
The writer of this once accompanied 
him in a little tour in his native 
county of Cornwall. He spoke the 
dialect to perfection, and understood 
the peculiar humour of the remark- 
able people who inhabit it. For 
every one he had a kind, winning 
and diverting word; nothing that 
could furnish matter for a joke 
escaped him; but his jokes were 
always felt and received as proofs of 
the kindly familiarity in which he 
delighted. ‘These little dialogues 
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drew forth observations on the 
people, in which the genial humanity 
of his nature shone forth. 

And this leads us to his crowning 
merit, and our most grievous loss ; 
—his matchless aptitude for the im- 
portant and arduous task he had 
undertaken. For it is clear that the 
difficult task he undertook can never 
be accomplished to the satisfaction of 
an enlightened and christian commu- 
nity, nor to the advantage of its more 
especial objects, without a rare mix- 
ture of quick and tender sympathies 
with sound principles and steady 
resolves. We have dwelt on the 
benevolence and compassion of Mr. 
Buller’s nature, nor can any words 
of ours exaggerate the truth; but 
his was far too clear and just a mind, 
to admit for a moment those sub- 
versive doctrines which are now so 
widely circulated under the specious 
name of philanthropy. Never would 
his pity for individual suffering, 
though warm and tender as any 
that ever filled a human heart, have 
led him to the monstrous conclusion, 
that one class of society ought to 
usurp the functions and reverse 


the decrees of Providence with 
regard to another; to enfeeble, 


cripple, and ultimately destroy the 
energy of the free-will, by interven- 
ing between men’s actions and their 
consequences; and to humble the 
poor to a level with the domestic 
animals, for whose wants we must 
provide, lest, in their brutish un- 
reason, they perish. Mr. Buller saw 
to what ruin of the rich, what de- 
gradation, and final destruction of the 
poor, such anarchical doctrines must 
lead, if consistently acted upon; but 
he felt that while so much had been 
done by thoughtless and irrational, 
though often well-intentioned people, 
to lead the poor imperceptibly 
into the condition of irresponsible, 
and therefore reckless, agents, so- 
ciety owed it to them to have pa- 
tience with the errors it had engen- 
dered, and pity on the sufferings it 
had created. Whilst such pains 
are taken to add to their pitiable 
bewilderment as to the real causes 
which influence—which make — their 
condition, and to avert their eyes 
from that invigorating self-know- 
ledge which might in time lead 
them tothe dignity of self-controlling, 
self-dependent men, how much rea- 
o 
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son has the nation to deplore the 
loss of one so singularly gifted with 
the qualities fitting him to lead the 
people into a course more consistent 
with their dignity and their welfare! 
In a letter I received from him 
just after his acceptance of the 
place of Head of the Administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, are these 
memorable words, ‘ You are one of 
the very few persons to whom I can 
venture to say that I took this office 
with the hope of doing good.’ He, 
who abhorred professions and cant 
of every kind, was not likely to risk 
such a declaration where it would 
not be religiously believed — nay, 
where it was not a felt. It 
told n ie nothing tha t nearly twenty 
years of intimacy had not enabled me 
to tell myself; but, as a proof his con- 

fidence, it was duly valued. And now 
tha t he is taken from the sphere of 
uscfulness so congenial to his benevo- 
lent nature, I have thought it right 
that these words, entrusted to the 
keeping of friendship, should come 
forth as from histomb. Now that he 
is gone, let not his countrymen forget 
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MpuB pre: sent position of political 
i parties in England is, if we view 
it im one particular light, not an 
agreeable subject of contemplation. 
Such a condition seems hardly pos- 
sible, except when political men 
generally are placed on a dead level 
of miserable mediocrity. ‘That which 
is deemed the great subject of all 
political ambition, viz. the chief di- 
rection of affairs, the government of 
our country in fact, has, in familiar 
phrase, actually for many months 
gone a-begging, and has been con- 
tinued in hands which, by common 
consent, are declared utterly unfit 
for the great oflice that a strange 
chance has conferred on them. Every 
one looks at his neighbour wonder- 


ing at this extraordinary freak of 


fortune, shrugs his shoulders, lifts 
up his eyes in astonishment, but is 
content to let things remain as they 
are, so long as we are permitted to 
remain secure in our persons and 
property, and no great convulsion 
disturbs the ordinary course of every- 
day life. Great mischief, nevertheless, 
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that he devoted his rare talents, his 
brilliant eloquence, his great acquire- 
ments, and all the wishes and aspi- 
rations of his generous, single, and 
tender heart, to the task of ‘ doing 
good.’ That he did so with a total 
absence of claptrap philanthropy 
or sentimental declamation, adds a 
brighter lustre to the sanctity of his 
purpose; and a weightier obligation 
on his survivors to ‘bestow freely on 
his memory the gratitude and vene- 
ration to which he would never have 
asserted his claim while living. 

I have said nothing of his talents 
ind intellectual superiority. ‘They 
have been so admirably chs aracterised 
by abler pens, and are so undisputed, 
hat it is needless to insist on them. 
I have dwelt only on qualities I am 
more able to appreciate and more 
inclined to revere 3 and have sought 
only to add one feeble testimony to 
the beauty of : a character without 
ruile, selfishness, or bitterness ; ¢: asy 
and indulgent, y vet never subservient ; 
incapable of crouchi ing before oppres- 
sion, and more inc apable of oppress- 
ing. S. A. 
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may happen, even though no violent 
revolution occur; and we may all 
suffer without actually being in 
danger of an assault in the streets, 
and though no ruffian shall assail 
us, eithe 7 as a politici an or dow nr ight 
robber, with a threat of ‘Stand and 
deliver!’ 

There is an old saying, that one 
attorney in a town starves, but two 
or more contrive always to make an 
ample livelihood out of the litigious 
spirit of their neighbours. ‘There 
seems a sort of analogy, in political 
life, to this peculiarity in our social 
existence. Let there be only one 
man of mark or ability as a politician, 
and he is laid on the shelf; no one 
seems to want his aid; his superi- 
ority is painful, and the herd of fools 
pass by and regard him not. Let, 
however, another man of ability ap- 
year; the first is then sought out, 
is protection being found necessary ; 
his guidance is wished for, and im- 
mediately command is conferred on 
him. 

Just now there would seem to be 
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among our politicians only one man 
of any mark. With him bis party 
have quarrelled; and being thus 
deprived of their guide, remain in a 
state of happy, idle indifference ; 
viewing, with philosophic curiosity, 
the somewhat remarkable phenome- 
non of a nation suffering itself to be 
governed by the weakest party among 
them. 

This, truly, is the age, not of me- 
diocrity but of something infinitely 
below it. The world over, the same 
spectacle is seen. At a time when 
knowledge isextended in every branch 
of science; when a larger body of 
men are instructed than have ever, 
during the history of our race, been 
raised to the same state of intellectual 
culture; just when there seems the 
greatest stir and ferment in the mind 
of man in every part of the globe ; at 
that moment, as if by common con- 
sent, the destinies of great kingdoms 
are confided to the keeping of those 
who, by the same common consent, are 
the weakest and least worthy by capa- 
city or instruction to be the leaders of 
the people. How is it, that when the 
government of every nation seems an 
object within the reach of all, no 
man who is fit to be intrusted with 
that greatest of all trusts comes out 
from. the ranks of the people, and 
rescues his country from the domi- 
nion of folly and ignorance ? 

Let us, however, withdraw our 
wondering gaze from other nations, 
and fix it upon our own. Let us, 
for the moment, not think of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Prussia, 
Germany generally, France, Ame- 
rica; let us not bewilder ourselves 
by reflecting on the strange destiny 
of all these nations, and the strange 
absence of political capacity that all 
exhibit, but let us keep our eyes for 
the moment on England, and en- 
deavour to understand our position— 
our political necessities — and ascer- 
tain, if possible, the mode of supply- 
ing them. 

_ The Reform-act, among the mul- 
titude of benefits which it was to 
shower on the nation, was expected 
to bring upon the stage a new race 
of men, full of vigour, endowed with 

ractical knowledge, and representing 

ithfully the energy, perseverance, 
courage, and capacity of England. 
Alas, for the result! Men may make 
Steat fortunes, and yet talk sad 
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nonsense; may be able to direct a 
factory employing even thousands of 
hands, and be wholly unable to sug- 
gest any thing for the government of 
a state; and, consequently, the men 
bred in the old parliament took the 
lead and kept it after the passing of 
the Reform-bill. New men have not 
been supplied; and we have left 
among us only a few of those who 
were but second lights in the firma- 
ment, when a host of bright stars 
shone out in glorious rivalry. There 
were, indeed, ‘ giants on the earth in 
those days,’ of whom the weakest is 
more than sufficient to be a leader in 
our times. 

During the later years of the old 
unreformed parliament, various ac- 
cidents occurred which gradually en- 
abled Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, to 
win his way to power, and to become 
the leader of a great party. His 
father’s wealth enabled him to re- 
ceive the most finished scholastic 
education which our institutions and 
knowledge could afford. Mndowed 
thus with all the learning which is 
deemed necessary for those destined 
to be statesmen, he commenced his 
career, making that of politics the 
business of his life. Passing through 
subordinate positions, he took at first 
no high rank in the House of Com- 
mons, but gradually acquired repu- 
tation by his industry, good sense, 
and careful application to the routine 
business which was intrusted to him. 
Herein he was unlike the great rivals 
of his early days. Canning had ac- 
quired a reputation for wit and elo- 
quence before he was placed in the 
House of Commons. Had he not 
at once made himself formidable as 
well as useful when permitted to 
enter it, he would have been com- 
pelled to leave the field of politics for 
that of law, from which alone he 
could then have derived the means 
of his subsistence. Mr. Brougham, 
too, was no sooner in the House than 
he became distinguished, and took the 
high position at once that he ever 
after retained. Indeed, he would 
never have reached that great ob- 


ject of his ambition, viz. a seat in 


the House of Commons, unless before 
he went there he had manifested such 
ability as to make it worth the while 
of some party to enlist him in their 
service. Wealth placed Mr. Peel in 
the House, the politics of his father 
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allied him to the ruling party, and 
for that party he laboured steadily, 

dually winning his way from the 
subordinate to the higher offices of 
state. His habits. of thought and 
the slow growth of his power made 
it, at that time, a necessity on his 
part to ally himself to what is termed 
the High Church party. Of that 
party Lord Eldon might then be 
considered the leader. At his feet 
Mr. Peel sat, and was supposed to 
derive from him his views, his as- 
pirations, his influence. In Canning 
there was a dash of what is called 
liberality; and, on the Catholic 
question, he had inherited the opi- 
nions of his early chief, Mr. Pitt. 
The anti-Catholic party needed a 
leader in the House of Commons. 
So soon as Mr. Perceval was killed, 
this want was felt; but when the 
great war with Napcleon was over, 
men’s minds, no longer occupied 
with devising means to resist his 
gigantic power, no longer being com- 
pelled to strive for life and home, 
had time to think of grievances. 
The Catholic question grew every 
day into importance, and the need of 
some one who could cope with the 
greater speakers ranged on the op- 
posite side of the question, forced the 
dominant party to adopt Mr. Peel as 
their leader in the Commons. The 
rivalry between him and Mr. Canning 
on this question really divided Lord 
Liverpool’s cabinet, though there 
was perfect outward amity. The 
great Conservative, then the Tory, 
was apparently a united party; and, 
by their unity, preserved uncon- 
trolled sway over the councils of the 
nation. The moment of Lord Liver- 
pool's political death was the fatal 
commencement of all the divisions 
and disasters which have befallen the 
Tory party of late years. ‘The cause 
of disunion was a feeling of personal 
rivalry between the two Secretaries 
of State. There was probably in the 
mind of the Duke of Wellington, 
who joined Mr. Peel when the party 
was split in two, some hostile feeling 
in consequence of the conduct of Mr. 
Canning during the war in the Pen- 
insula. The Duke, up to this 
period, had not directly interfered in 
party politics, but confined himself 
to the management cf the army 
without mixing himself up with the 
business of the civil government, and 
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had quietly followed the opinions of 
his more intimate political friends in 
matters affecting the civil polity of 
the kingdom; he, consequently, on 
the Catholic question, adopted the 
views of Lord Eldon and Mr. Peel. 
Lord Eldon had always been violently 
opposed to all concession ; had com- 
cided with George IIL. in his scru- 
ples respecting the coronation oath ; 
and, in fact, had always treated the 
matter as a theological, and not a 
political question. With these leaders 
the majority — the large majority — 
of the party sided still. Mr. Can- 
ning had a considerable number 
of personal friends, and also many 
followers who were attracted by his 
winning manners and brilliant elo- 
quence. With their aid and Whig 
assistance he was enabled to take 
the helm, and, for the few remaining 
months of his life, to retain it. His 
death put an end to the administra- 
tion of which he was the head; but 
not to the schism which had arisen 
from his rivalry with Mr. Peel. 
After the futile attempt on the part 
of Lord Goderich to keep the new 
alliance of the Whigs and Mr. Can- 
ning’s friends in office, an apparent 
reconciliation took place between the 
latter and their former associates of 
the Tory party. Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
C. Grant, Lord Dudley, and the other 
persons who were known in those 
days as Mr. Canning’s friends, took 
office under the Duke of Wellington 
as premier, and with Mr. Peel as 
their leader in the House of Com- 


mons. But this reconciliation was not 
real. Mr. Huskisson was soon. igno- 


miniously ejected; and Mr. Can- 
ning’s friends again separated them- 
selves from the Tory party, by re- 
signing in a body. 

But now began a new era in the 
political career of Mr. Peel, which 
has been marked by strange vicissi- 
tudes for himself, and fatal disasters 
to the party which had chosen him 
as their chief. 

So soon as the Duke of Welling- 
ton became premier, the mode of 
treating all political questions hitherto 
acted upon was laid aside, and a new 
one adopted. ‘The traditions of party 
had no infiuence on his mind. He 
had no long political past to look 
back to, no consistency to maintain, 
no feelings to subdue, no prejudices 
toconquer. He brought a powerful, 
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straightforward, and unbiased mind 
to the consideration of a given pre- 
sent state of things; he placed the 
evils, dangers, difficulties of that 
state clearly and by themselves be- 
fore his mind ; and he inquired, How 
am I to get rid of the one and avoid 
the others? The evils were the 
actual condition of Ireland, confusion 
and a complete stagnation of all 
business, a stop put to all improve- 
ment, and great existing misery. The 
dangers that threatened might all be 
summed up in the one terrible ex- 
pression, ‘civil war; and the diffi- 
culties he had to cope with were 
certain preconceived opinions of the 
king, George 1V., and of his own 
friends, Mr. Peel, Lord Eldon, and 
others. 

He seems very early, and even be- 
fore he accepted the post of premier, 
to have made an estimate of the 
worth of Lord Eldon’s assistance ; 
and, as if foreseeing the course he 
should be obliged to pursue, he de- 
termined not to have a divided cabi- 
net, and consequently left Lord El- 
don out of his arrangements. Much 
to the chagrin of the ex-chancellor, 
no office was offered to him by his 
old friends now restored to power. 

The Duke of Wellington very 
soon determined to give up the old 
opinions which he had adopted on 
the Catholic question, rather on au- 
thority than in consequence of an 
inquiry made by himself setting se- 
riously about thoroughly to under- 
stand it. Hitherto his position al- 
lowed him to take this easy course, 
and to be content to follow those 
who for so many years had governed 
the party to which he belonged. 
But now he was no longer able to 
content himself with this quiet and 
happy rule of ‘follow my leader.’ 
He was now the leader, and was re- 
sponsible to his country and the 
world for the conduct pursued and 
the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Ireland, with all her tur- 
bulence, misery, want, misrule, waste, 
and unthrift, forced herself upon his 
notice; he was compelled to decide 
upon the course to be pursued, just 
when affairs in that country had 
been brought to the very brink of 
civil commotion. ‘The cause of all 
this trouble was ostensibly the griev- 
ances of the Catholic population ; 
and the Duke asked himself at once 


this plain question, —‘ Which is the 
safer course, to give way and concede 
what the Catholics ask, or to risk 
civil war?’ He was one of the few 
men of his country who could answer 
this question, without the imputation 
of being influenced by party bias or 
by fear. He could say, ‘1 dread 
civil war, without subjecting himself 
to the taunts of his opponents. No 
man in his senses could think, none 
but a fool would assert, that he was 
a coward for so saying; and when 
he uttered the memorable words in 
which he acknowledged he dreaded 
civil war, he added a lustre to the 
great fame he had won in many a 
terrible field of battle. Among the 
mischiefs resulting from concession 
he did not fear—indeed, he had no 
reason for fearing—the accusation of 
inconsistency. No one considered 
him pledged to oppose concession ; 
he had always been considered a sol- 
dier, and, therefore, as one not called 
upon to form an opinion on this 
subject. He consequently had no 
personal difficulty in dealing with 
the question. Such was not the case 
with those to whom he had to address 
himself, and whose consent and co- 
operation he had to win. The king 
was grown old, and feeble in mind as 
well as body,—beset with scruples 
and fears, which many around him 
took pains to excite and aggravate. 
Lord Eldon has left on record his 
endeavours in this field of labour, 
and has recounted with much self- 
applause the fruitless agony he 
aroused in the wavering mind of his 
sovereign. The Duke's superior 
authority won the victory ; he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the consent of the 
king to his plan of concession,— 
without, indeed, allaying the mo- 
narch’s terrors at the same time. 
George IV., dreading trouble even 
more than the supposed punishment 
that was hereafter to follow his con- 
cession, yielded at length a reluctant 
consent. ‘The difficulty with Mr. 
Peel was of a very different descrip- 
tion. Every possible motive con- 
nected with his personal interest was 
against his joining the Duke in grant- 
ing the Catholic claims : in favour of 
his so doing was only his conscien- 
tious belief that such a course was 
necessary for the peace and happiness 
of the country. He risked, by con- 
senting to act with the Duke in this 
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measure, every thing which had hi- 
therto contributed to give him power 
and consideration; he also severed 
or endangered all his private friend- 
ships; he at once isolated himself as 
a public man, divested himself of the 
lead of the most powerful party in 
the State, and gave every fool in the 
country an opportunity of sneering 
at him, either. as wanting political 
foresight and sagacity, or political 
honesty. In short, a greater sacri- 
fice was never made by a political 
man on the altar of the public weal. 
The effect on the party to which 
Mr. Peel belonged was instantaneous, 
and has, unfortunately, been lasting. 
The Whigs (who had for years 
been excluded from power,— who 
had by the schism that arose on 
Mr. Canning’s elevation suddenly 
become important, and been as sud- 
denly cast down by the return of 
the Duke and Mr. Peel to office), 
now again acquired an immediate 
and enormous increase of power. 
Their co-operation was of absolute 
necessity the moment the Duke of 
Wellington determined to grant Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; and now a se- 
cond time was exhibited the spectacle 
of an administration supported by 
the Opposition. The Whigs played 
the game of magnanimity while the 
Catholic Relief-bill was not yet 
passed ; but they immediately after 
resumed their character of Opposi- 
tion; and the Duke and Mr. Peel 
were quickly made to experience the 
bitter consequences of the sacrifice 
to which they had consented. In a 
few months the Whigs, upon a mo- 
tion of economy, put the administra- 
tion into a minority in the House of 
Commons ; and thereupon the Duke 
broke up his administration and re- 
signed. Then came the first disas- 
trous results of the unfortunate 
schism in the Tory party. The 
Whigs gladly seized the reins; 
and, being once again in office, they 
determined to make a great effort to 
maintain the power they had so un- 
expectedly acquired. To this end 
they threw themselves upon the 
popular enthusiasm for support, and 
risked every thing upon a great 
scheme of parliamentary reform. 
Their scheme of reform was artfully 
framed—every part of it was in- 
tended to conduce to the one end of 
maintaining Whig influence; and 
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they fondly believed, upon the pas- 
sing of the bill, that Whig influence 
was safe for ever against attacks from 
their old opponents. ‘The fears now 
entertained were, that the enthusiasm 
which had been suddenly roused 
would become ungovernable; that 
the Radicals would become too pow- 
erful, and oust the Whigs, who, by 
passing the Reform-act, had given 
them (the Radicals) a political ex- 
istence. This new-born terror re- 
versed the play of parties, and 
placed Mr. Peel in a position not 
altogether unlike that in which the 
Whigs had been in relation to him- 
self during the passing of the Relief- 
act. 

The first burst of enthusiasm had, 
in the first election under the Re- 
form-act, prostrated the Tory party: 
their numbers were utterly insigni- 
ficant in the year of Whig ascend- 
ancy, 1833; and their courage was 
humbled as well as their numbers 
diminished. During the fierce de- 
bates which accompanied the passing 
of the Reform-bill, Mr. Peel found 
himself, rather than was placed, at 
the head of his old friends, from 
whom he had been so unhappily 
separated. Perfect cordiality, how- 
ever, did not quickly return, though 
something like it was established. 
But now when the Tory party was 
reduced to a small band—the weak- 
est in numbers of the three into 
which the House of Commons was 
divided—the Tory party, under the 
new name of Conservatives, gave 
again their faith to their old leader, 

laced in his hands the power ot 
lonkehie, and intrusted their poli- 
tical fortunes to his keeping. 

The skill which their leader now 
exhibited, won, and deservedly, their 
unbounded admiration, and almost 
gained for him undoubting confi- 
dence. We say almost, for some. 
there were who never forgot, never 
forgave, the desertion of 1829. Thev 
believed that the same mind might 
be again subjected to the same sud- 
den changes; and that, after their 
leader had led them from field to 
field, from victory to victory, he 
might again suddenly, in the very 
hour of some critical difficulty, de- 
sert his followers, and subject them 
to the ignominious rout which they 
once had suffered from his defection 
But they who felt this were inert— 
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they did nothing; they got together 
no party ; 
great ability fit tolead a party; they 
were content to grumble respecting 
the past, and to ‘prophesy as to the 
future; but they left the party to 
any body’s care who was bold enough 
to play for it. Sir Robert Peel did 
nothing ostensibly to regain the po- 
sition of leader. ‘The party went to 
him—not he to the party. He was 
chosen without his having canvassed 
a suffrage; and he silent ly, and ap- 
parently naturally, by the mere force 
of circumstances, found himself the 
head of the whole band of Conserv- 
ative politicians. Under his guid- 
ance they gradually and rapidly 
became import ant. ‘The elements of 
their strength, though scattered, 
were not destroyed—were, in fact, 
hardly, if at all diminished. Re- 
assembled, and wielded with dex- 
terity and courage, they took their 
position, and soon shewed the infatu- 
ated Whigs that their exultation had 
been premature, and that the power 
which the Whigs vainly hoped was 
theirs for ever was soon to pass into 
other hands. 

In the struggle that followed, the 
same great mistake was committed 
by both parties; and the explana- 
tion of this mistake brings us to the 
real object of this paper. 

The necessities of the Whigs when 
assaulted by the Radicals, afforded 
Sir Robert Peel a gratifying oppor- 


tunity of playing a counter-stroke of 


liberality, in imitation of the Whigs 
themselves in their conduct during 
the year 1829. The sort of revenge 
which the affording this insultinz 
sympathy enabled him to take, was 
peculiarly gratifying to him, being 


in accordance with the whole cast of 


his character. There is in him an 
under-current of sarcastic fun which 
. delights in mock solemnity—a well- 
played sham gives him intinite plea- 
sure. He addresses himself to his 
task with an edifying unction; his 
eye sparkles; a “suppressed smile 
throws a dim light over his counte- 
nance; his mouth is ostentatiously 
compressed to gravity, as if an effort 
were required to keep him decorously 
grave. Solemn words and wise saws 
are employed as weapons of sar- 
casm; a superiority over those who 
needed and accepted his dangerous 
aid was at once assumed ; he saved 


they furnished no man of 
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them from the present danger only 
to make their ruin more complete, 
and entirely the result of his own 
unassisted efforts. Lis conduct, then, 
while standing between the hostile 
Whigs and Radicals, if viewed merely 
with reference to mere momentary 
party ends, was a masterpiece of 
skill—a proof of consummate art in 
the business of gathering together 
scattered forees, arranging, marshal- 
ling, and organising them, and di- 
recting their efforts to the destruc- 
tion of his political opponents. But 
if he is to be looked upon as a states- 
man, earnest in his desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of his country, 
intent solely upon that object as the 
one great end of his labours (and 
the most important acts of his life 
give us this impression as to his 
character), then was there com- 
mitted by him a fatal error in that 
great scene of his party victory over 
the W higs. The Whigs did, indeed, 
by their conduct, greatly tempt him. 
The opportunity they offered of ‘a 
sweet revenge, must have sorely 
tried the forbearance of one possessed 
of sensibilities so keen, of passions so 
vehement, and which are the more 
vehement from being constantly sup- 
pressed. The immediate triumph, 
and the pleasure derived from it, 
ought to have been foregone, if the 
public good, and not personal grati- 
fication, were the end in view. 

The Whigs have ever made office, 
and the power and profit which office 
gives, the fixed, chief—nay, sole end 
of all their political endeavours. 
Their conduct has been at all times 
shaped to conduce in all cases to this 
unworthy ambition. When out of 
office, and in opposition, they are 
ever ready to shift their sail, so as to 
catch the varying breeze of popular 
favour. In opposition they are in- 
variably warm and generous pa- 
triots; liberal in spirit; anxious for 
reforms such as the popular will 
requires ; the enemies of all wasteful 
expenditure ; full of sympathy for 
the suffering many, and of anger 
against their oppressors. They are 
peculiarly sensitive, too, on the score 
of the national honour; they are the 
friends of freedom all over the world, 
and desire that English influence 
should be in every case employed to 
further the attainment of what are 
called liberal institutions for every 
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people. They exhibit, in short (when 
in opposition), a very model for all 
who desire to be deemed generous, 
warm-hearted patriots. No peculiar 
inconvenience followed this conduct 
so long as the hope of attaining 
power was distant: generosity might 
be avowed in words without much 
danger, as deeds were for the present 
impossible. Out of office the Whigs 
could be called upon to do nothing ; 
but said—and said with great ap- 
pearance of sincerity and of fervour 
—‘ Were we in office, no wasteful 
extravagance should weigh down the 
energies of an industrious and yet 
suffering people; no useless expense 
should be incurred; no idle place- 
men should be allowed to live on 
the plunder of the nation. We would 
then, indeed, exhibit to the world 
the rare but grateful spectacle of a 
frugal, industrious, wise, and efficient 
Government. ‘The people should be 
well served, but they should also be 
cheaply served.’ This language was 
constantly employed when motions 
were made solely in order that an 
opportunity for using all these po- 
pular expressions might be offered 
to the generous patriots, eager for 
place, though indulging few hopes of 
attaining it. Popularity was gained, 
and no risk was run. When, how- 
ever, the dissensions in the Tory 
party gave hope to the Whigs, their 
language became more moderate, 
aud former rather ardent speeches 
were either softened by explanation 
or carefully forgotten. When at 
last the great day so long looked for 
came, and power was really in their 
grasp, one sad consideration crossed 
their happiness—there was no chance 
of retaining it if things remained as 
they were. The ingenuity of the 
whole party was, therefore, at once 
directed to the means of retaining it ; 
and, as we have already said, the 
Reform-bill was proposed, and great 
pains were taken to excite the peo- 
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le and make resistance impossible. 
The means by which excitement was 
produced will never, we fear, be 
may exposed. Some of the 
machinery has, by an accident, been 
shewn to the world in consequence 
of the publication of the now famous 
Youne Correspondence. If the Whig 
party were to retain office for a 
month, it could only be by their 
being supported by enthusiasm out 
of doors, as in both Houses of Par- 
liament their opponents had the ma- 
a The leaders of the party, 
owever, could not be seen partici- 
pating openly in the business of ex- 
citing the people. A prime minister, 
a chancellor, or a secretary of state, 
could hardly openly counsel or coun- 
tenance what amounted to sedition 
and treason. Still, however, violence 
of language, threats, and the terror 
which threats inspire, were all needed ; 
and they were all found, employed, 
fostered, not by the heads, but the 
underlings of the party. Out of 
doors there was a body of men— 
educated men, too—who had long 
been looking forward to parliament- 
ary reform as the first step towards 
good Government, which step they 
scarcely, indeed, hoped to make 
without actual violence, or such a 
threat of it, as would lead either to 
the succumbing of the Tory party 
through terror, or to actual commo- 
tion. The men out of doors—the 
Radicals, in short—had deliberately 
contemplated this alternative; had 
weighed its dangers, and seriously 
resolved to brave them. ‘The inten- 
tions of these men were well known. 
Their resolution to brave civil war 
rather than forego the reform which 
was almost within their grasp, was 
no secret,* and could be none even 
to the heads of the Whig party; 
and this resolution was stimulated, 
and violent language was employed, 
by persons closely connected with 
the Government, by persons of high 


* The Examiner newspaper was at that period an exponent of the views of the 


so-called philosophic or Benthamite Radicals. 


The following plain-spoken language 


was quoted from that paper in the House of Commons by Mr. Baring Wall, on the 


first debate upon the Reform-bill :— 


‘We must not omit to mention, that we observed this significant circumstance at 
the Middlesex meeting, that fervent loyalty to the throne was expressed, together with 
the choice of civil war in preference to submission to existing grievances.’ 

The Westminster Review was also an organ of the same party; and from it Mr. 


Baring Wall also quoted a passage. 


He might have found many more violent. 


‘ Anarchy is fearful, but it is a passage sharp and short ; while the misrule under 
which the nation has suffered every injury, moral, political, and financial, is a chronic 
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rank and great wealth, in order to 
terrify their opponents, and to lead 
on the part of the people out of 
doors to snch conduct, and to the 
adoption of so fierce an attitude, as 
to render this terror general and in- 
tense. The result is well known. 

‘ Next summer, it’ (that is the Re- 
form-bill), says Lord Brougham, 
‘was carried by means not likely 
soon to be forgotten.’ Among those 
means the most efficient was the ter- 
ror of commotion which we here 
speak of roused, fostered, and main- 
tained, by the connivance of the 
whole Whig party, and by the direct 
instrumentality of their subordinates. 
The Whigs are at the present time, 
indeed, anxious to disclaim all parti- 
cipation in the business of this ex- 
citement; but we speak advisedly 
when we say, that they were then cog- 
nisant of all that, was taking place ; 
and we assert fearlessly, that the 
alternative of civil war was gravely 
considered, and its evils weighed, by 
those men out of doors upon whose 
assistance the Whigs relied. ‘These 
men, enthusiastic but yet cool, ar- 
dent though circumspect, determin- 
ed to encounter the horrors of 
commotion, rather than permit the 
Reform-bill to be defeated. The 
means, indeed, to which Lord 
Brougham alludes, were those adopt- 
ed for coercing the Lords into con- 
senting to the measure; which co- 
ercion was effected by the aid of the 
written consent given to the lord- 
chancellor by the king himself, to 
make as many peers as might be ne- 
cessary to obtain a majority in the 
Upper House. That a threat of this 
sort was in fact a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding, no one can doubt; and the 
king was brought to this extraordi- 
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nary concession by vivid descrip- 
tions of the excitement out of doors, 
and of the danger of braving it. 
And this excitement, this danger 
thus insisted on, was produced and 
fostered by the underlings of the 
very men who thus used it as a 
means of terrifying the king into 
submission. Let any one who doubts 
this statement turn to the proceed- 
ing of those days. Let him combine 
the Young letter with them, and 
then let him decide whether what 
we have said wants any further cor- 
roboration. We cannot avoid giving 
one or two instances of language and 
conduct, which will bring the charge 
(if charge it is to be considered) of 
keeping up and increasing the popu- 
lar heat and excitement close home 
to the administration. 

When the House of Lords, by a 
large majority, threw out the Re- 
form-bill, to which, also, an immense 
majority of the gentry were hostile, 
Lord John Russell deliberately 
styled this disapprobation ‘the whis- 
per of a faction.’ This expression, 
too, was written, and not spoken; it 
was contained in a letter to men who 
had themselves employed fierce me- 
naces against the majority which 
Lord John Russell thus designated.* 
Again, Lord Fitzwilliam roundly and 
openly declared that he would pay 
no more taxes till the Reform-bill 
passed! We all know the effect 
lately produced by a majority of the 
Constituent Assembly of Berlin ad- 
vising the people to pursue the same 
course. ‘That such a declaration 
would at other times have been con- 
sidered seditious no one can doubt. 
Made as it was by a peer who was 
one of the richest and most esteemed 
of the great landowners of the 


disease, a continuous affliction, spoiling the health, the temper, and spirit of the 
community ; and should it come to the question of passing through the fiery ordeal of 
anarchy, or supporting the system which threatens us with it, we speak the senti- 
ments of tens of thousands, when we assert, that the crisis would be preferred to the 
maintaining the oligarchy in its accursed dominion.’ 

* The letter was written by Lord John Russell in answer to a vote of thanks to 
him from the Birmingham political union. The exact words were,—‘I beg to 
acknowledge, with heartfelt gratitude, the undeserved honour done me by 150,000 
of my countrymen. Our prospects are now obscured for a moment, and I trust only 
fora moment. It is impossible that the whisper of a faction should prevail against 
the voice of a nation.’ There was a rumour at the time, which rumour we believe to 
have been correct, that the king earnestly urged upon the cabinet the necessity of 
marking with punishment this conduct, and dismissal was mentioned, and indeed 
recommended, by the king ; but the Whig Government dared not deal with a Russell 


in this fashion. Will the friends of the present premier assert that such a question 
did not arise ? 
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country its effect was immense, both 
on the people and the opponents of 
the bill. It set an example in point 
of language that was generally fol- 
lowed, and which, as a mode of 
action, would have been almost uni- 
versaliy adopted. A significant hint 
to the same intent was given by the 
member for Southwark, who was 
also the brother of the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself. He alluded to the 
taxgatherer and his “itil bill. * But, 
said the then excited, but generally 
very sedate, gentleman of whom we 
speak, ‘ we, gentlemen (he was ad- 
dressing a meeting at Southwark), 
have also a little bill, which we must 
get before we consent to pay that 
little bill which the taxgatherer so 
regularly presents.’* Can it be said 
that the Whig leaders were not 
cognizant of what was going on when 
such language was employed by such 
men? They were, nevertheless, 
among the first to be terrified at 
their own doings, and the very 
members of the cabinet trembled as 
though they were deliberating with 
a cho arged mine under their feet. 
The dreadful phantom of a violent 
revolution was ever before their 
eyes; and none more heartily re- 
joiced at the peaceful result than 
they by whose machinations that 
peace had been brought into danger 
This terror did not quickly subside. 
For many months they lived in 
dread of the advent of a Radical 
ministry, and of a Republic as the 
consequence. This terror gave force 
to desires already existing, and led 
them to pursue, with more than or- 
dinary eagerness, a course of conduct 
which they would have indeed pur- 
sued even without the stimulant of 
fear. 

They fancied that the Reform- 
bill had insured them at the least a 
Whig majority; some thought it 
would be Whig and ‘something 
more,’ and that something n more was 
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what they now chiefly dreaded. 
They therefore set themselves seri- 
ously to the work of extinguishing 

the flame which they had ligt hted; of 
suppressing the desire for change, by 
which they believed their own power 
assured. The doctrine of finality 
was propounded, and coercion for 
Ireland was prepared. Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s assistance was necessary to 
carry the Reform-act—that accom- 
plished, his aid was deemed an in- 
cumbrance ; pains were, consequently, 
taken to throw him off, and disclaim 
the connexion which had been once 
desired. ‘The many motions which 
had for years figured as stock sub- 


jects for Whig declamation in the 


notice-book of the House of Com- 
mons were now forgotten. Tha 
beau idéal of a generous patriot, 
which, in the days of Opposition, it 
had been the great endeavour of 
Whig statesmen to realise, was now 
talked of as the portrait of a mis- 
chievous agitator and demagoguce. 
The whole social and political in- 
fluence of the party was employed to 
stigmatise every proposal of change 
as vulgar and revolutionary, and 
them who still spoke of reform as 
wild and frantic visionaries, or as 
dangerous and designing demagogues. 
This was in the Whigs a policy 
which quickly proved fatal to their 
influence. ‘The enthusiasm which 
had maintained them in office, had 
enabled them to remodel the House 
of Commons, and apparently to 
possess themselves pens manently of 
the whole power of the State, died 
away —disgust and anger took the 
place of attachment and confidence. 
The assaults of the old Tory party, 
under the leadership of Sir R. Peel, 
were looked at with indifference, and 
the king was permitted, in 1834-395, 
to dismiss the once idolised Reform 
ministry without exciting any dis- 
content, or raising up any serious 
opposition. The cloven foot had 


* The threat not to pay taxes was uttered nd loudly. appeoved at every public 


meeting he 


‘d in favour of the Reform-bill. 


At the very meeting of the Birmingham 


Political Union which passed a vote of thanks to Lord Althorp and Lord John 


Russell, this scene occurred. 


One of the proposers of a resolution, among other 


things, said, ‘I declare before God, that if all constitutional modes of obtaining the 
success of the Reform-bill fail, 1 shall and will be the first man to refuse the payment 
of taxes, except by a levy upon my goods (tremendous cheering, which lasted some 


minutes). 


I now call upon all who hear me, and who are prepared to join me in this 


step, to hold up your hands (an immense forest of hands was immediately elevated, 


accompanied by vehement cheering).’ 


To the chairman of this meeting Lord John 


Russell addressed his celebrated letter of thanks. 
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been too plainly exhibited: at once 
and completely Whig popularity 
faded out of sight. 

But he by whom their ruin had 
been effected had, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, committed the mis- 
take which had enabled him to 
destroy them. He as well as they 
mis-read the signs of the times, and 
he as well as they paid the penalty 
of the mistake. 

Sir Robert Peel knew too much 
of human nature not to perceive 
that the influence of the Tory party 
could not be destroyed by. any 
change in our political institutions 
which left untouched the social 
fabric. He knew, also, that the 
principle on which the party dis- 
tinctions rested is one that is, 
and must ever be, an active living 
element in every state. Its mani- 
festations often change, but itself 
never. A love of existing things 
must ever cling to those who are 
happy under them, whether that 
happiness be derived from wealth, 
habits of thought, or peculiarity of 
disposition. In every condition of 
society there will be found those 
who wish to retain the existing forms 
of institutions, and who love to look 
back upon the past with reverence, 
as the forerunner and cause of the 
actual happy present, with which 
they are content. On the other 
hand, there are always to be found 
those whom the present does not 
satisfy, who, sanguine and full of 
hope, expectation, and desire, look 
to the future for happiness, and have 
before their minds an ever-expanding 
idea of excellence, and to whom per- 
fection is an ever-receding horizon 
—receding as the traveller advances— 
ever looked to, never attained. In 
this difference of disposition is to be 
found the ever-present cause for the 
existence of two classes of men, 
whether in politics, in science, or in 
art. The Conservative and the 
Onward party must always exist. 
But the far-sighted and sagacious 
statesman will never bind himself to 
dead forms, and hamper himself with 
an alliance with that class of think- 
ers whose love of the past blinds 
them to all that is actually existing. 
The true Conservative principle is of 
eminent use: so also is that which 
Zives its distinctive character to the 
Onward class of politicians ; and, 
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from time to time, it is necessary for 
the well-being of mankind that each 
principle should alternately be in the 
ascendant. He who applies philo- 
sophy to politics, whether as a Con- 
servative or Onward politician, sees 
that each principle has its attendant 
danger. ‘The Conservative states- 
man may cling to things which have 
ceased to be living things: the 
Onward statesman may grasp at 
distant objects not yet within his 
reach. Now Sir Robert Peel fell 
partially into the former error during 
his contest with the Whigs of the 
Reform administration. He saw 
that a step had been taken from 
which it was impossible to recede. 
He, therefore, at once frankly ac- 
cepted the Reform-act as un fait 
accompli, and determined to use it as 
2 weapon put into his hands by the 
constitution, and to wield it for his 
own particular ends. But while he 
made this wise resolve, and partially 
acted upon it, he found himself sur- 
rounded by men who had not his 
sagacity, and who, therefore, were 
eternally casting their eyes backward, 
and endeavouring to accomplish the 
hopeless task of dragging the world 
also back in order to make it accom- 
pany their retrospective views. To 
collect the scattered forces of his 
party, to unite and knit them toge- 
ther so as to make them act eiliciently 
with one another, it was evidently 
necessary to raise some banner and 
employ some watchwords. Had he 
said, ‘ Let us, the Conservative party, 
now take our stand here upon the 
Reform-act ; let us ascertain accu- 
rately what new elements this appa- 
rently great change introduces into 
our Constitution, and what are the 
new modes of thought, and the con- 
sequently new modes of action, 
which under the new Constitution 
will arise and be needed, before we 
take any pledge, or bind ourselves to 
any line of conduct ;—if he had said 
this, and acted up to the statement, he 
would have been saved many a bitter 
pang, and his party would not now 
lie scattered all abroad like withered 
leaves inautumn. He, however, did 
not do this, but he pursued a conduct 
precisely similar to that which he 
adopted from 1820 to 1829, and 
which then subjected him to impu- 
tations of deceit, hypocrisy, and dis- 
honest cunning, and which has again 
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brought him into a position which 
gives occasion to the same imputa- 
tions. 

During the whole period from 
1820 to 1829, a man so sagacious as 
Sir Robert Peel could not fail to see 
that the time was rapidly, inevitably 
approaching, when concessions of the 
Catholic claims would be of absolute 
necessity. A statesman ought never 
to speak as a mere rhetorician—a 
man who seizes upon every topic 
which for the moment serves his 
purpose, without considering whether 
to-morrow the same topic may be 
hostile to it. ‘The rhetorician does 
this because to-morrow, if his former 
argument is no longer useful, or 
becomes unfit or hostile, he discards 
it, changes it, opposes it— without 
imputation, without rebuke—simply 
because he is a rhetorician. Buta 
statesman has to weigh every argu- 
ment, not simply with reference to 
its effect upon the present debate, 
but with reference also to the future. 
Let any one compare the language 
of the Duke of Wellington, with 
respect to the Catholic question, with 
that of Sir Robert Peel on the same 
subject before the year 1829. The 
Duke speaks throughout as one 
looking onward: Sir Robert Peel as 
one thinking only of the present. 
And yet, long before Parliament 
assembled in 1829, it was evident to 
Sir Robert that the Catholic claims 
must be conceded; but the last words 
he uttered on the subject in 1828 
were such as he would have chosen 
had he determined to throw every 
difficulty in his own path in the 
coming year. After the Lords had 
refused to concur with the resolution 
of the Commons in favour of the 
Catholic claims, Sir Robert Peel, in 
answer to Sir Francis Burdett, used 
these memorable words, and they 
were the last he uttered before he 
came forward to propose the Catholic 
Relief-bill in 1829 :— 

As the honourable baronet has ex- 
pressed a hope that the present admi- 
nistration would take up this question 
in the next session and introduce some 
measure for its settlement, lest any mis- 
conception should go abroad respecting 
my sentiments, I am anxious to speak 
upon this point for myself, and myself 
alone. Under the constitution of the 
present Government each individual 
member of it is at liberty to entertain 
and support his own opinion regarding 
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this question. Conceiving, then, that it 
is only necessary for me.to state my own 
individual opinion on the subject, I 
would refer the honourable baronet and 
the House to the declaration which I 
have repeatedly made respecting it, and 
speaking then as an individual member 
of the Government, I explained, as I was 
at liberty to do, my own sentiments on 
the question. To that declaration and 
to those opinions I still adhere, and I 
conceive that in so saying I have said 
enough to satisfy the House that my 
sentiments on the subject remain un- 
altered. 


These words were spoken on June 
12, 1828,—the last time he alluded 
to the subject during that session. 
On February 5, in 1829, the first day 
of the next, he publicly announced 
his change of opinion! His opinion 
on the Catholic question he had made 
the chief article of his political creed. 
It was the great source of his power ; 
by it he had been raised above all 
competitors in his own party, and 
held up in rivalry to his brilliant 
opponent, Mr. Canning. Yet he, 
the very champion of resistance to 
every concession, was the destined 
author of complete emancipation. 
His change was violent, instanta- 
neous, and complete ;. he had rushed 
onward, never looking to either 
hand, never modified his language, 
never anticipated any necessity for 
such precaution. Being the leader 
of the Conservative party, he thought 
it right never to admit the possibility 
of any variation of opinion, until it 
came as an overbearing necessity, 
and made his adoption of it a cause 
of gasping wonderment to friends 
and foes. Thus after the Reform-act 
he proceeded as if he were the slave 
of a blind necessity ; he adopted the 
old symbol of his party, at least, so 
much of it as remained unaltered, 
and clung to each particle of it as if 
with a perfect, undying, and never- 
changing faith; but that point or 
article of it which he peculiarly se- 
lected as the chosen of his heart, the 
dearest object of his reverence, ad- 
herence, and affection, was the Corn- 
law. Each year seemed to increase 
his faith in the wisdom of this mea- 
sure; his language grew every day 
more fervid when defending the po- 
licy of restriction, till, at last, he made 
it the one great rallying cry of bis 
newly collected party,—the subject 
upon which, apparently, change was 
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impossible. The world but too well 
knows the result. ‘The change came, 
as in the former instance, violent, 
sudden, complete ; again was raised 
a cry against the right honourable 
gentleman of deceit, hypocrisy, cun- 
ning, and dishonesty. That which 
might be deemed an impeachment of 
his sagacity, was taken as evidence of 
gross immorality ; all faith in public 
men, it was said, was for ever shaken ; 
confidence was folly, as honesty was 
a pretence and a sham. This lan- 
guage is, however, the result of a 
grave mistake. The conduct com- 

lained of was the effect of an intel- 
tend, not a moral weakness,—the 
consequence of a habit acquired in 
early life in a state of things very 
different from those of the present 
time. Between the present time and 
the early years of Sir Robert Peel’s 
political life, there is a broad line of 
distinction, drawn by the wonderful 
developement of all the physical ca- 
pabilities of our country, through 
the assistance of the great discoveries 
of modern science and art. No poli- 
tical institutions ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man, have been so de- 
mocratic in their tendency as the 
steam-engine with all its manifold 
appliances. Railroads, the penny- 
post, the electric telegraph, have all 
jent assistance to develope the same 
democratic element ; meaning by the 
term democratic, here, the general 
supervision of all affairs affecting the 
generalinterest. The increased power 
of democracy in this sense is very 
little, if at all, to be attributed to the 
Reform-act ; that was a manifestation 
of a power already existing, and gave 
little, perhaps we may correctly say, 
no increase to it. If we were at this 
minute governed by a House of Com- 
mons elected after the fashion of 
1829-30, in place of that instituted 
by the so-called Reform-act, the po- 
litical results would be essentially 
the same as they now are. But 
these are very different from the 
course of events during the war with 
Napoleon, and for some years after 
that war ended. The Government 
of England was at that time essen- 
tially a party Government, the op- 
Posing parties being two sections of 
the aristocracy. ‘Ihe interests of the 
nation were considered as collateral 
matters, and improvement came from 
the governing body as the result of 
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their enlightened concession solely. 
When, however, wealth and intelli- 
gence became universally diffused, 
this system was, of necessity, changed. 
From time to time in former days 
the voice of the people made itself 
heard in its cry of distress, and the 
loud menaces of its anger; but no 
regular and constant influence was 
exercised by public opinion upon 
public affairs: now, however, that 
which is called public opinion has 
become the ruling power. Every 
department of State, all the trans- 
actions of the Government, are laid 
open to the world, and every act of 
the administration is openly, and 
freely canvassed. ‘The law of libel, 
as of old, is unknown, and we should 
as soon expect to see the printing- 
press of The Times broken physically 
to pieces as an action for libel brought 
against that paper for any comment 
on the acts of the administration. 
The effect of this new influence is 
felt, and necessarily felt, by those 
who administer the government, more 
keenly than by the party by which 
the government is supported. Sir 
Robert Peel felt the overbearing na- 
ture of the pressure to which he was 
about to be subjected in consequence 
of the famine in Ireland long before 
his party could perceive it. Yield- 
ing by anticipation, and in conse- 
quence of the foresight which his 
position gave, to the demand which 
he clearly perceived would be made, 
backed by the voice of suffering mil- 
lions in England as well as in Ire- 
land, he plainly proved that he was 
so far conscious of some of the new 
condition of things as to be alive to 
the new exigences which that con- 
dition imposed. But he did not un- 
derstand the force of this new ele- 
ment while he was intently engaged 
in gathering his party together, and 
employing as a rallying cry, ‘ Pro- 
tection to Agriculture. Weall now 
feel the consequences of this mistake 
in the distracted condition of the party 
itself, in their utter self-annihilation, 
and the miserablespectacle afforded by 
the Government of this great country. 
The elements of a great party exist : 
all that is required is some guiding 
mind, by which they might be 
brought together and made to act 
in unison. But, if brought together 
to-morrow, they would be subject at 
every step to be again divided and 
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their power destroyed, if they were 
united upon the principles, and ral- 
lied by the cries, which formerly dis- 
tinguished them. What is now 
wanted is a truly Conservative party, 


—Conservative in the true sense of 


the term. ‘There is no need of a 
blind adherence to antiquated ideas, 
no obstinate clinging to ny 
principles. W hat we desire to sce 
is the union of men whose opinions 
all would re spect, and whose govern- 
ing rule of conduct would be to ad- 
minister the affairs of the country 
for the good of all, guided 
experience of the past, yet willing to 
listen to the suggestions which the 
increasing - enlightenme ent ofthe whole 
people will induce them to lay before 
the Government. This new, and 
really Conservative party, would in- 
cude all instructed men. With the 

sham liberality of the fi sent ad- 
ministration all the right-minded are 
disgusted, and all are snxious for 
some combination by which the 
country may be rescued from their 
feeble dominion,—their pitiful, grasp- 
ing, most unworthy, useless rule. 
A strange spirit of repulsion at this 
moment, however, keeps the Con- 
servative party—the really national 
party — apart ; and because apart, 
keeps them helpless. ‘This repulsion 
exists in consequence of Sir Robert 
Peel’s late conduct; but surely there 
should be an end of this separation. 
The disgust was natural under the cir- 
cumstances, but we are convinced 
that an accurate appreciation of the 
present condition of political affairs 
will lead to a more lenient judgment 
respecting that conduct, aud induce 
all to pursue a more rational course 
than that which the Conservatives 
have followed since the passing of the 


; 
by the 
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late act regulating the importation 
of corn. Grave men are acting like 
pouting children; they have quar- 
relled,—have flung away and sepa- 
rated under the first burst of their 
anger ; some, delighting in mischief, 
have indulged in bitter sarcasm and 
inflicted grievous wounds in the 
hope of continuing the disagreement. 
Many, however, begin to see and to 
acknowledge the folly of continuing 
this state of things, but no one is 
willing to begin the business of re- 
conciliation. Yet is there much to 
make us desire the return of harmony 
and good will; the interests of our 
country demand it, the interests of 
our party also require it. What is 
there that prevents Conservative 
statesmen from once more uniting, 
determined to govern their country 
a a mode conducive to the welfare 
all, and according to the principles 
which the wisdom of all shall sanc- 
tion, preserving all that enlightened 
Conservatism wishes to have pre- 
served, but not clinging with a blind 
and unreasoning obstinacy to forms 
and things superseded in the opinion 
of instructed men by other, and 
newer, andynore efiective appliances ; 
ready to yidld when to yield is for 
the natic mal weal, but adhering firmly 
to what their country cherishes, and a 
rational policy requires ; not seeking 
power for the gratification of per- 
sonal, family, or mere party ends,— 
not wishing to make office, and power, 
and profit, the appanage of a few, 
but seeking to institute a generous, 
wise, and national government for 
the benefit of all? What is there, 
we again ask, that prevents this 
happy consummation’ The only 
answer is,-— 
SPITE, VANITY, AND FALSE SHAME! 


CATCH, 


TEAR the moon a pale star clinging 

N Harbingers another morn, 

Feeble spark to mortals bringing 
Hopes and cares with day light born. 


Fare thee well, thou moon of sadness! 
Silent night, awhile farewell ! 

Will the day give grief or gladness ? 
Who of Adam's race can tell ? 

Fare thee well, thou moon of beauty ! 
Hail, thou glorious rising sun! 

Let the weak be strong in duty, 
Till their course, like thine, be run. 
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HOME POLITICS. 


POLITICAL COQUETTING : 
POSTPONED. 
(PECULATION on party movements 
» usually precedes, and sometimes 
supersedes, the facts from which the 
truth might be made apparent. In 
a political movement in the early 
part ofthe past month this customary 
order was inverted. We have a 
fact—a striking and important one, 
but the explanation, or the connect- 
ing links, which would give it force 
and intelligibility, are wanting; and 
the public are as much in the dark 
with respect to its real significancy 
as if, in the ordinary course, there 
had been ingenuity of invention and 
no facts at all. 

The sudden death of the Earl of 
Auckland—a nobleman who joined 
to great integrity and party fidelity 
the habits of a man of business, but 
who had no special claims, beyond 
relationship with the Whig families, 
to fill some of the most responsible 
offices in the State —left a vacancy 
at the head of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. Lord John Russell offered 
the post to Sir James Graham, who 
declined it; but whether he did so 
on his own individual responsibility, 
or with the sanction of his political 
chief and colleagues, has not trans- 
pired. Nor have the reasons of Sir 
‘James Graham for refusing to rejoin 
his old Whig colleagues been made 
known to the public. 

As magnanimity or generosity has 
no natural place in party manceuvres, 
we must suppose that Lord John 
Russell in making this offer—if, in- 
deed, he did not feel assured that it 
would be declined—had in view the 
edvancement of Whig interests. ‘The 
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panic attending the Chartist ‘ Insur- 
rection” and the Irish * Rebellion’ 
having passed away, and with the 
panic the fervour of public gratitude 
to the Whigs, the special constables, 
and Inspector Trant, the ministers 
had long since been left to rest for 
popularity on their own proper re- 
sources. With no claim for service 
higher than that of a stop-gap, 
or of having kept the public peace, 
it was obvious that this support 
would not much avail for the battles 
of the coming session; and it was, 
therefore, natural that Lord John 
Russell should seex by the same 
stroke of policy to disarm his only 
cliectual parliamentary opponents, 
and secure the assistance of an able 
minister, and of a debater with 
scarcely a rival in the House of 
Commons. This last proposal for a 
coalition is, in fact, only the natural 
sequence of the offer in 1846 to the 
Earl of Lincoln and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. Thesagacity of Lord John 
Russell detected in each case the 
impossibility of continuing to govern 
the country on the mere strength 
possessed by the Whigs. 

It has long been obvious, that if a 
restoration of confidence from what 
is called the Country party to its 
late leaders was impossible, there 
must be a new combination of par- 
ties. As our scheme of government 
is planned, there must be a parlia- 
mentary Opposition. Without it 
Government rapidly degenerates into 
bureaucratic absolutism, or becomes 
corrupt from the want of that watch- 
ful questioning which is the stimulus 
to its virtue. A new inducement to 
this fusion,—which must not be reé- 
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garded in the light ofa coalition, but 
as a natural amalgamation,—is found 
in the new agitation for whole- 
sale reductions in the expenditure of 
the country. The aristocratic par- 
ties need all their strength, unwasted 
by feuds between themselves, to re- 
sist this new popular agitation, which, 
under the cover of Financial Refurm, 
seeks to establish something very like 
a democracy in this country. Here 
we have sufficient explanation of the 
isolated proposal of Lord John Rus- 
sell. What at first sight seems only 
a coquetting with an individual 
statesman, is, in fact, the outward 
and visible sign of a necessity for 
new party alliances. 

Sir James Graham's reasons for 
declining the proffered junction have 
not been publicly stated, but they 
may be easily surmised. If he had 
gone to the Admiralty, he would 
have forfeited the higher rank 
he holds in the Peel party. His 
individuality would have merged in 
the general strength of the Whigs. 
But we are allowed to believe that 
Sir James declined because he de- 
manded the admission into the Whig 
cabinet of some other members of 
his clique. The notions entertained 
by those gentlemen of their own 
importance far exceeded the estimate 
of others, and some Whig officials of 
the higher order refused to be dis- 
placed. The negotiation fell to the 
ground, therefore, because one of the 
contracting parties did not think the 
other sufficiently on an equality to 
demand such advantageous terms. 
The first few weeks of the session 
will, in all probability, witness at- 
tempts on the part of the under- 
valued to prove their real importance. 
It may be assumed that the principle 
of an amalgamation of some sort or 
other is tacitly admitted and accepted ; 
and, in the meantime, the public mind 
has been cunningly enough familiar- 
ised with the notion that such ar- 
rangements are in contemplation ; so 
that, if hereafter the contracting par- 
ties can arrange disputed questions 
of official pride, etiquette, and pre- 
cedence, the term ‘ coalition’ will in 
the eyes of John Bull have been 
robbed of its ancient horrors, and 
those whose necessities may tempt 
them to do the thing it designates, 
will no longer be liable to the stigma 
of moral and political turpitude. 
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The negotiation with Sir James 
Graham having failed, Lord John 
Russell was driven to apply to Sir 
Francis Baring,—a further proof that 
he wants confidence in his ministerial 
strength. Sir Francis Baring, after 
having been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was unaccountably omitted 
from the new arrangements in 1846. 
He became on financial, and sometimes 
general questions, a stout opponent 
of the ministers, and on the Income- 
tax increase question, especially, took 
adecided stand. Sir James Graham's 
former experience at the Admiralty, 
and the character for economy he 
there obtained, would certainly have 
been useful to Lord John Russell. 
But, failing his adhesion, the next 
best step certainly was to propitiate 
an estranged supporter, who might, 
in the coming financial debates, have 
proved a very troublesome critic. 


FINANCIAL REFORM : PROGRESS OF 
THE NEW AGITATION. 

Last month we had occasion to 
notice the commencement of an agi- 
tation for a wholesale and indiscri- 
minating reduction of the national 
expenditure. At that time it was 
confined to a body of officious persons 
at Liverpool, wholly without any 
mission to teach their fellow country- 
men. Mr.Cobden had written them a 
patronising letter, which had invested 
them with a little temporary im- 
portance. The movement, however, 
has since acquired more body, and a 
new shape, by the further measures 
of Mr. Cobden to promote its success. 
A meeting was held at Manchester, 
attended by some six or seven thou- 
sand persons, at which Mr. Cobden 
made an exposition of his reasons for 
demanding reduction of the military 
and naval expenditure, to the extent 
of 10,000,000/. per annum. His views 
were supported by other speakers, 
including Mr. Milner Gibson (the 
ex-minister), and Mr. Bright. ‘The 
mere arguments for the proposed re- 
duction might safely be left to the 
good sense of the country, if they 
were not allied by the new agitators 
to other objects not so harmless. For 
instance, Mr. Milner Gibson avows 
his determination to devote himself 
to the destruction of the Irish Church 
Establishment ; and Mr. Bright pro- 
pounds a grand scheme for creating 
fictitious votes by means of forty- 
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shilling freeholds, created for the pur- 
pose in the counties. These latter 
objects have not attracted so much 
notice as the financial proposals, 
which have since demiek: the at- 
tention of the press; but, from the 
character of the persons engaged in 
the new agitation, there is every 
reason to sup that they mean to 
persevere with those objects as well 
as the others, per fas aut nefas. 
Thus the old machinery of the Anti- 
Corn-law League will be brought to 
work again for the furtherance of an 
extensive democratic movement; and 
an additional reason will be afforded 
for some new combinations of the 
aristocratic parties to resist the 
threatened inroads. 
MENDICANCY. 

The seed of sound sense and true 
humanity sown in these pages a few 
months since has struck root, burst 
into leaf, and borne fruit. ‘The 
Plague of Beggars’ has become the 
favourite theme, and even the 
adopted title, of the most powerful 
organ of public opinion in this 
country ; and a fierce agitation, by 
letter and leading article, has 
usurped the place of the worn-out 
stock of revolutionary common- 

laces in the columns of The Times. 

. Branch, a dissenting minister, 
led the forlorn-hope in this on- 
slaught on the beggars. In the 
performance of his ministerial func- 
tions he had the good fortune 
to learn in one lesson the market 
value of children, the jovial usages 
of the begging fraternity, and the 
singular facilities offered to them 
in the shape of a wardrobe replete 
with all the ‘trappings and the 
forms of woe, from the genteel 
comedy of the reduced English gen- 
tleman down to the low farce of 
the ragged Irish vagrant. 


PRANCE: THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC AND THE BUREAUCRACY. 
The Prince-president of the French 
Republic appears to have inherited 
something more than the name only 
of his illustrious uncle. He has also 
shewn symptoms of —_ inspired by 
his determination really to com- 
mand those subject to his control. 
The evidences of such a disposition 
sre palpable enough : it only remains 
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Mr. Branch detailed his experiences 
at a public meeting; they shaped 
themselves into a newspaper para- 
graph, and became the text of a 
eading article in The Times. This, 
in its turn, drew forth the experiences 
of country magistrates and clergymen, 
London tradesmen, starving mecha- 
nics, and persecuted ladies, the reme- 
dies of a London physician, and the 
archeological knowledge ofgentlemen 
learned in law and black letter. The 

itation was not even brought to a 
close by a leader of as uncompro- 
mising a character as the original 
‘Plague of Beggars’ itself. Thus 
much we feel bound to record asa 
matter of current history. We can- 
not, however, refrain from expressing 
our satisfaction at the part we have 
taken in this matter. e have rea- 
son to know that the ‘ Plague of 
Beggars’ has been the means of con- 
—s many a careless giver of alms, 
and o a the pence pre- 
viously squandered on gin-drinking 
mendicants, to deserving sufferers in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


The state of the army as regards 
both the expense of our military 
establishments, and the moral and 
intellectual culture of men and offi- 
cers, has attracted, of late, a good 
deal of attention. We have taken 
our own part in the mélée; and it 
now gives us peculiar pleasure to be 
able to announce that the Duke of 
Wellington has entered into the 
arena, and that arrangements are 
made which will for the future, im- 
pose upon our officers the whole- 
some necessity of exercising their 
minds as well as their bodies. Pro- 
bably in a few days from the date of 
this publication, his Grace's general 
order will appear. 


to be seen whether they are the 
manifestations of a fixed purpose and 
the precursors of a fixed policy, or 
only the petulant efforts of a vain 
and imperious man to assert and 
vindicate an unearned authority. 
The immediate opening of the 
prince's administration was sufficiently 
encouraging. Prevented by the po- 
licy or the republican fears of the 
last administration from receiving a 
R 
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solemn inauguration by the Assembly, 
the new President almost at the same 
time enjoyed one of a more sponta- 
neous, and therefore of a more fiat- 
a kind, from the people. Ata 
grand review of the National Guard, 
in the course of which Prince Louis 
passed through some of the most 
fashionable streets of Paris, he was 
received by multitudes of the people, 
of all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, with acclamations and de- 
monstrations of affection of the most 
unequivocal ardour. By those who 
take the trouble to divine the state 
of public feeling from small evidences, 
it was observed that the cries of ‘ Vive 
Napoleon!’ were frequent, while 
those of ‘ Vive la République!’ were 
few indeed ; from which was deduced 
a fresh augury, that the Republic 
was not uppermost in men’s affec- 
tions, and that Napoleon had been 
elected to the presidentship chiefl 

in memory of his uncle. The prince's 
bearing at this great festival, and 
subsequently on other occasions, 
when he has appeared in the public 
streets, was in the highest degree 
popular and amiable; but he is ac- 


cused, on the other hand, of having 
exhibited sullenness and brusquerie 
to persons whom he disliked, but to 
whom he was compelled to accord 
interviews on the business of the 


State. These facts recall not the 
most pleasing traditions of the Jdées 
Napoleonenses. 

he new ministers of the Repub- 
lican President played off gallantl 
at the opening of the game. Wit 
hands full of trump cards they could 
afford it. The first speech of M. 
Odillon Barrot, in his capacity of 
Prime Minister, was calculated to 
reassure the nation. It took a most 
sensible view of the condition and 
exigences of France. Repose, peace, 
public confidence, —these, above all 
things, were required for a State 
which had just passed through a 
period of such turmoil. The state 
of the finances, too, demanded in- 
stant attention. With a frightful 
deficit, constantly on the increase, 
measures must be taken at once to 
improve the revenue and reduce the 
expenditure. The former could only 
be effected by attaining a complete 
restoration of public confidence, 
which could alone be through the 
maintenance of internal peace. The 
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commercial and manufacturing classes 
must feel an absolute reliance on the 
stability of the Government. As 
for reduction of expenditure, that 
could only be hoped for together 
with peace abroad as well as at home. 
To propitiate that desired end, the 
new ministers made the most pacific 
demonstrations towards foreign na- 
tions, declaring for themselves indi- 
vidually, and for the Republic, their 
absolute devotion to the cause of 
European tranquillity. Such pro- 
mises are flattering to the hopes of 
mankind ; they are still more conso- 
latory when they come from the 
rulers of a State which, if it be still 
warlike as of old, happily is destitute 
of the sinews of war, and has no 
prospect before it of a new career of 
conquest with unlimited contributions 
from the conquered. A more cheer- 
ing guarantee still of the peaceful 
desires of the present rulers of France 
is to be found in the fact, that the 
budget for 1849 includes a propo- 
sition for the reduction of the army 
by upwards of 120,000 men, and a 
corresponding diminution of the 
naval force of France. Thus, what- 
ever the future may have in store 
for that country, however monarchical 
or socialist intrigues may menace 
the dubious species of tranquillity she 
at present enjoys, the front she pre- 
sents to Europe and to the world is, 
at least, amicable and encouraging, 
and there is the less temptation to 
provoke her or to interfere in her 
internal affairs. 

Although the new ministers com- 
menced so well, they were destined to 
receive a sudden check, from which 
the alarmists drew unfavourable 
auguries. Scarcely was the Cabinet 
finally formed when it was dislocated. 
There arose a struggle between the 
President and some of his ministers 
as to the extent of his power and 
jurisdiction. The dispute turned 
upon trifles, but in principle it was 
important. The prince found that 
some of his ministers desired to treat 
him as a mere cipher — wished to 
rule in his name and by his autho- 
rity, but keeping him in ignorance 
even of the events of the hour. 
They designed a ridiculous parody 
or exaggeration of the English system 
adapted to Republican forms. Such 
a scheme, however, by no means 
squared with the Jdées Napoleon- 
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iennes. Even the nephew could not 
brook the contemplation of a state 
of vassalage, which would have ren- 
dered him only comparable with the 
Roi fainéant of ancient France, or, 
as he himself expressed it in a letter 
to the offending minister, have re- 
duced him to the position of being 
the ‘ fattening hog’ the Abbé Sieye’s 
Constitution would have made the 
first Napoleon. The prince found 
that by the new Republican Consti- 
tution a vast amount of responsibility 
was imposed personally on the Pre- 
sident, and, naturally enough, he 
objected to responsibility without 
wer. He wrote a letter to M. de 
alleville, somewhat petulant and 
dictatorial in language, complaining 
that telegraphic despatches had been 
withheld from him; and also re- 
demanding the delivery to him of 
the state papers connected with the 
Boulogne and Strasbourg attempts. 
The minister, in refusing, and after- 
wards in justifying his refusal, made 
the latter part of the request the most 
prominent reason for his not having 
complied with the prince’s wishes. 
His subsequent resignation was made 
to appear a consequence of the latter 
having arbitrarily and unconstitu- 
tionally sought to seize upon state 
documents affecting his own charac- 
ter, to which he had no right. This 
placed him in a position at once 
offensive and ridiculous. Monsieur 
de Malleville professed himself in- 
sulted: the prince apologised for 
the manner of his letter, but adhered 
to his requests ; and the minister re- 
signed, accompanied by another mi- 
nister, Monsieur Bixio. The rest of 
the ministers did not, to all appear- 
ance, coincide in M. de Malleville’s 
views; and a substitute for that 
entleman was at once found in 
onsieur Leon Faucher, while the 
other office was filled by the pro- 
motion of M. Lacrosse, and the 
admission of Monsieur Buffet into 
the administration. Besides this in- 
ternal mischance, the ministers also 
suffered almost immediately a defeat 
in the Assembly, on the question of 
renewing the Salt-tax. The vote, 
however, although embarrassing, 
had no political signification, but 
was a mere electioneering mancuvre 
of the majority, conscious of ap- 
proaching dissolution, tocurry favour 
with the people, to whom the Salt- 
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tax, the only excuse for which is 
the state of the revenue, is a bur- 
densome and obnoxious impost. 

The question whether or no the 
Constituent Assembly shall dissolve 
immediately or not until they have 
passed the ‘ organic laws,’ a process 
which, as in Prussia, might be inter- 
minable, is at the present time 
almost the only subject attracting 
public attention. Petitions, or more 
oes speaking, addresses (for 

publicans disdain to petition) have 
poured in on the Assembly from all 
parts of France, calling for an im- 
mediate dissolution : the settlement of 
the organic laws to be left to a new 
‘ Legislative’ Assembly, to be elected 
according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. But the Assembly, or 
rather a majority, resolutely disre- 
gard all these friendly hints, —so 
that there are heard murmurs of the 
necessity of resorting to force, and 
putting an end to their loquacity at 
once. The anarchists are of course 
delighted at such a prospect. It is 
expected that the storm will be 
allayed by a compromise, according 
to which a day will be definitively 
fixed for the dissolution. The As- 
sembly, though moderate in tone, is 
ostensibly Republican in principle; 
and its leaders may, perhaps, desire 
to consolidate the existing institu- 
tions of France before finally re- 
signing their power. It is, however, 
undecided how far the apparent 
republicanism of the Assembly may 
arise from an abstract preference for 
that form of government, or how far 
from a desire for peace. The French 
people are to all appearance tired of 
the Republic, to which they only 
adhere because it is the legalised 
form under which order can be 
secured. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the long continuance of the 
Republic as an institution may not 
satin be attributed to a love of 
order than to a hatred of monarchy. 

A Vice-president of the Republic 
has been elected in the person of 
M. Boulay de la Meurthe. The 
wishes of the President were con- 
sulted by the Assembly in this 
election. 





THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE: CONTEST 
BETWEEN THE MINISTRY AND 

THE DIET. 

The decidedly military ascendancy 
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of the Austrian and Prussian mo- 
narchs might give umbrage to the 
friends of constitutional freedom, or 
excite the alarm of those who desire 
the permanent peace of Europe, were 
not the reactionary success of the 
conquering party used by them with 
such a palpable moderation. 

The young Austrian Emperor en- 
joys a great advantage in the coun- 
sels of Count Stadion, a minister 
who would seem thoroughly to un- 
derstand the demands of his country 
at this crisis, and to possess the firm- 
ness and moderation of character 
necessary to the carrying out of his 
views. The wild theorists of Ger- 
many require to be faced by such a 
material power as will prevent their 
again arousing the people in support 
of their destructive and impracticable 
plans: onthe other hand, the people 
(all ranks included) have certainly 
outgrown the old system on whic 
the affairs of Austria and Prussia 
were administered, and a limited, but 
elastic, power over the general prin- 
ciples of government must be con- 
ceded to them. This is well under- 
stood by Count Stadion, and the 
ministry of which he is the guiding 
spirit: it would seem to be very ill- 
understood by the Diet sitting at 
Kremsier. 

The fanatical folly of the Germans 
of the present age shews itselfin their 
supposing that not only all power, 
but all wisdom, rests in the people. 
It is their natural characteristic to 
accept theory as fact, because, hav- 
ing hitherto lived under an unna- 
turally restrictive Government, they 
have never been allowed to compare, 
in practice, the real with the ideal. 
The Austrian Diet sitting at Krem- 
sier, recently afforded a remarkable 
instance of this incompatibility of 
the German mind—of its inability 
to comprehend and deal with the 
real situation of affairs. If a popu- 
ler Assembly, after having conducted 
@ Revolution to a successful termi- 
mation, js called on by the people, 
whom it has enfranchised, to form a 
Constitution, it may be forgiven if it 
allow itself some latitude and license 
in its declaration of principles. But 
the case is far different with an As- 
sembly foiled at every point, and 
which owes its freedom to deliberate 
entirely to the moderation of the con- 
queror, The abstract rights do not 
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here enter into question. Each party 
invariably interprets them so as to 
please itself while the contest pends ; 
and at the close they usually follow 
the fortune of war. Now the result 
of the dispute in Austria plainly 
shewed that while the actual power 
remained with ie emperor, he and 
his advisers were conscious that some 
of the rights of the Government had 
been usurped, and could no longer 
be maintained in the eyes of the 
world except by force of arms. Ac- 
cordingly, the representatives of the 
people in Diet assembled, were called 
upon to frame a Constitution in 
which should be held in balance the 
conflicting powers and authorities of 
the empire. Rational men would 
have been glad of the opportunity 
of consolidating something, at least 
—of snatching for liberty some of 
the chance fruits of a year of anar- 
chy and bloodshed, followed by de- 
feat to the popular cause. But the 
Diet at Kremsier had no such views; 
they were still in the regions of 
imagination and theory; they still 
dreamt of some model Constitution 
such as had no parallel in history, 
ancient or modern. Upon a triumph- 
ant emperor, at the head of power- 
ful army, and supported by his aris- 
tocracy, they sought to impose the 
same conditions the English exacted 
from a vanquished dynasty. The 
infatuated Diet, instead of strivin 

to secure and to consolidate actua 
guarantees for those liberties and 
privileges which they now hold only 
on the tenure of the Imperial pro- 
mise, have actually left all those to 
their fate, and have risked their very 
existence, and with it the hopes of 
the people, by raising the old ques- 
tion of the divine right of kings. 
By attempting to establish as the 
fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution, the maxim, that all power 
emanates from the people, and, there- 
fore, that Francis Joseph is only an 
emperor on sufferance, they com- 
pelled Count Stadion, a man of mo- 
derate counsels, to come down and 
enter his protest against the discus- 
sion, on behalf of the Imperial au- 
thority. Can anything be conceived 
more senseless, than thus to raise an 
abstract question which never can be 
determined ; and to provoke a sove- 
reign who undoubtedly holds his 
throne by hereditary succession, and, 
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what is of more importance, by the 
power of the sword? The Diet an- 
swered that Count Stadion’s protest 
was tantamount to depriving them 
of the freedom of speech; and a 
stormy debate ensued, which ended 
in the proposal of the Diet being 
withdrawn for the present. But the 
dispute has disturbed the new-born 
harmony in Austria; and the question 
of the dissolution of the Assembly 
has been seriously mooted. Thus 
violence provokes violence: and the 
emperor has, unfortunately, those 
around him who would counsel an 
absolute reliance on military power. 
The Assembly has since precipitated 
the question by passing a vote, that 
no titles of nobility shall be conferred 
or recognised by the State. 





HUNGARY: TRIUMPH OF THE IMPERIAL 
ARMS. 

The Hungarian rebellion and the 
Trish rebellion, their several antece- 
dents compared, seem likely to go 
down to posterity together. Each 
has turned out a complete delusion, 
the deeds of the malecontents being 
matched with their threats. The 
Hungarians have certainly disap- 
— the expectations of mankind. 
t was never supposed that a people 
with so great an historical reputation, 
and who had shewn so unequivocally 
their military prowess, would have 
submitted, after offering so great a 
provocation, with such amazing fa- 
cility to the conqueror. This, how- 
ever, would be a superficial view 
of the question. The Hungarians 
have latterly suffered the fate of 
almost every European nation. The 
acts of a few have been allowed 
to compromise the character of the 
whole people, who have been made 
responsible for proceedings in which 
they were only in name concerned. 
The faction headed by Kossuth suc- 
ceeded, like other factions, in obtain- 
ing for a time the ascendancy, and 
in silencing the voices of the better 
disposed classes. But when the strug- 
gle at last was referred to the decision 
of arms, the inherent weakness of 
that faction became apparent, and the 
Austrian generals gained an easy tri- 
umph. For a considerable time it 
was difficult to obtain accurate in- 
formation as to the movements of 
the respective forces, and the Aus- 
trian bulletins proclaimed such a suc- 
cession of victories that, in point of 
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fact, they were not believed. It was 
not supposed possible that the Hun- 
garians, after going to such treason- 
able lengths, could have retired be- 
fore their enemy, almost without 
striking a blow. Such, however, has 
- to be the case. The campaign 

as been as brief as successive occu- 
pations of cities, scarcely defended, 
would allow it to be. In fact, it 
was more a triumphal march of the 
Imperial generals than a military 
struggle. 





PRUSSIA: KING FREDERIC WILLIAM 
AND THE IMPERIAL CROWN. 

The King of Prussia still resolutely 
keeps the upper hand in his own 
dominions, while his prospect of at- 
taining ascendancy over Germany 
brightens daily. The intelligence 
from the Prussian kingdom is scanty 
and not of much general interest. 
The elections for the approaching 
meeting of the Chamber absorb pub- 
lic attention. The military régime 
is still maintained with severity, al- 
though slight relaxations have been 
allowed in order to facilitate the 
preliminary proceedings necessary to 
the choice of voters and candidates. 
It is evident, however, that a spirit 
of wild democracy still prevails in 
many parts of the Prussian domi- 
nions, more especially in the larger 
cities. The reaction was so sudden 
upon so long-continued a license, 
that the Democrats and Republic- 
ans can still scarcely believe in the 
change. In Cologne and elsewhere, 
they have used their power in a 
manner calculated to produce exas- 
peration, returning as representatives 
men pledged to the wildest theories 
of socialism and demecracy. Suspi- 
cion and mistrust supersede all other 
feelings in the breasts of most men. 
The moderation of the king and his 
advisers is supposed to be a deep plot 
against the liberties of the people, 
while, on the other hand, the experi- 
ence of the upper classes in the in- 
tractability of the populace when al- 
lowed to wield power does not tempt 
them toa renewal of the experiment. 

The king and his ministers have 
hitherto honourably kept faith with 
the people. Their principle of action 
is, first to consolidate and make ma- 
nifest the inherent power of the 
governing authority, and then to 
exhibit that power in a conciliating 
attitude to the nation. This princi- 
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ple has been steadily acted upon 
since the first military rally. The 
king's re-assumption of power was 
immediately followed by the pro- 
clamation of a most liberal consti- 
tution. When it became evident that 
the Assembly were determined not to 
proceed with their legislative func- 
tions, but rather to tamper with 
matters beyond their province, and 
the king was compelled to dissolve 
the Chambers, his majesty accom- 
panied that act by a proclamation, 
conceding to his subjects privileges 
which they had not hitherto enjoyed. 
Among others, open courts of justice, 
trial by jury, with oral testimony, 
and sundry provisions to facilitate 
the administration of justice, stand 
pre-eminent. To Englishmen, these 
appear no very great concessions, 
but in looking at their value, and 
at the motives of the governing 
power, we must remember the sys- 
tem under which the Germans of 
the Austrian, Prussian, and Bava- 
arin sovereignties have been brought 
up, and that changes of this kind 
are as much matters of novelty to 
them, and as hazardous in point 
of experiment, as if in this country 
we were in politics to drop suddenly 
to universal suffrage and a single 
chamber, or in the administration of 
justice to entrust every cause to a 
summary jurisdiction. 


ITALY : THE POPE AND THE ITALIAN 
REPUBLICANS. 

The struggle between the Po 
and his refractory subjects is still, 
to all appearance, as far as ever 
from being terminated. The iniqui- 
ties of the ecclesiastical system of 
government in Rome have provoked 
exasperations too deep rooted to be 
mew by the personal influence 
of a single pontiff, however benign 
of character and honest in purposes. 
Throughout Italy the cry for consti- 
tutions is only a mask for principles 
little short of infidelity in religion, 
and republicanism in politics. The 
leaders of the insurrection which 
frightened the Pope from Rome have 
shewn a determination to push their 
views to extremes which preclude all 
hope of compromise. By a solemn 
ceremonial they proclaimed the tem- 
poral power of the pontiff at an 
end, and almost simu taneously is- 
sued their mandate convoking a 
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Constituent Assembly for the re- 
organisation of the Government on 
a new basis. Still, there were hopes 
of effecting a settlement by media- 
tion— hopes which were frustrated 
by the exorbitant demands of the 
aggressors, and by a conscientious ob- 
stinacy inthe Pope. Foreign powers 
were officious in their proffers of in- 
tervention. France, Spain, Naples, 
and Austria, were alike ready to earn 
the honour of restoring the pontiff ; 
while, on the other hand, Sardinia 
maintained that, as an Italian ques- 
tion, the Italians ought to keep it 
to themselves. The Pope, it was 
thought, inclined to accept the aid 
of Austria, and the fear lest he should 
do so brought France into the field 
for the protection of her own inter- 
ests. Orders were issued by the Pre- 
sident’s Government for the aug- 
mentation of the military and naval 
power disposable at Toulon, exciting 
grave apprehensions, which are not 
yet allayed. 

The Pope endeavoured to settle 
the question after a much older 
fashion. On New-year’s Day he 
issued an address to his subjects, in 
which he denounced, with apostolic 
vehemence, the proceedings of those 
who sought to deprive him of his 
temporal authority. He reminded 
his subjects that, under the old law 
of the Church, all persons so con- 
spiring were, ipso facto, liable to ex- 
communication ; consequently, that 
this solemn judgment was held by 
him én terrorem over all who might 
take part in the elections for the 

roposed Constituent Assembly. 
he Pope also threatened to deprive 
his subjects of all religious conso- 
lations and ceremonies while these 
rebellious proceedings continued, and 
thus, at the time we write, the dis- 
pute seems likely to turn on the 
point which has so often before been 
the pivot of struggles between the 
Papacy and its enemies. 
he Sicilian question remains in 
the most unsatisfactory state. Our 
intervention has been pushed some- 
what too far by Lord Palmerston, 
until the King of Naples has taken 
the affair out of the hands of the 
diplomatists and transferred it to the 
military. The result of the struggle, 
therefore, seems likely to depend 
upon the respective strength of the 
disputants. 





